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7 Anm very ſenfible what danger I incur, in this enlig Bremm age, by 
* undertaking a work of this nature, where much 1s ventured and 
little acquired; as whoever undertakes fuch a ſubjeft, and executes it 
il, is ſure of falling into contempt, and very deſervedly, fince no 
man has provoked him to expoſe his own folly, or to trouble the world 
with iu: if he writes well he raiſes the envy and the jealouſy of thoſe 


writers who are in poſſeſſion of the applauſe of mankind, and who 


have found that the moſt commodious way to their own reputation lies, 
vbetber right or o70ng," in depreciating that of other men. But T 
own I am not much in pain in this regard; it was not the love of li- 


terary glory which induced me to compoſe this work, but the de efire . 


of paſſing my vacant hours in agreeable ſpeculation, by obſerving the 
different hun urs and characters of mankind. My travels through the 
North, which furniſhed me with the ſubje&? of this undertaking, had 
far their primary object to ſee every thing, and 10 be as little ſeen as 
poſſible, to read the characters of men from the palace 10 the cottage, 
and to ſpeculate on them without man or . ty. 


— 


Certain it is that mankind were never more fond of reading than 


they are at this tume in many parts of Europe, and undoubtedly there 


were never fo many books publiſhed in any age as in the preſent ; but 


there is notwithlanding very little real information imparted. Many 


of our modern authors have undertaken to groe hiſtories of countries 
and governments which they never ſaw, and to exhibit #he charatters 


of pe ple with whom they never converſed Suppoiing that au eaſy le 


1:4 © and 


and ſuperficial remarks are the principal ingredients in the compoſition” 
of Hi ory, and that facts are only to be introduced now and then, when 
they can be obtained : but as I am much better inſlrufted in the latter 
than in the former, though this performance may not be fo agreeable 


as a literary production from Ferney, it _ ay 4 * ed of 
1th as much real knowledge. | 


3 
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Moreover i may þ happen that there are ſome principal characters 
among us, who may not be diſpleaſed with ſeeing ſome uſeful refleftions- 
deduced from a ſeries of facts on ſubjetts of this kind, though un- 
adorned with the flowers of rhetoric and the embelliſbments of flylz, and 
thereby trace the progreſs of trade and riches, and of order and power 
in a flate; together with thoſe likewiſe of weak or violent counſels, of 
corrupt or ill conduct, of faction or obſtinacy, which impair and even 
diſlve the fir męſt governments; that ſo, by. ſpeculating upon foreign 
events, they may provide the better and the earlier againſt thoſe which 
may happen at home, and exalt their own honour and happineſs equally 


with * . and proſperity of the people whom they govern. 


I believe it wvill always be found, that while human nature con- 
tinues as it is, the ſame regulations in a late, the ſame reverence for 
things ſacred, and reſpect of civil inflitutions, the ſame virtues or 
vices of princes or magiſtrates, the ſame cuſtoms and humours of the 
people, the ſame diſcipline in armies, will produce the ſame effetts 
upon the firength and greatneſs of all governments, upon the honour 
aud authority of thoſe who rule, as well as upon the ſafety and haþ- 
pineſs of thoſe who obey. Even princes themſelves who employ their 

thoughts at times in fuch uſeful ſpeculations, and to ſuch ends, are 
amply recompenſed, as they render themſelves much greater and hap- 
than — can be. For all the . pleaſures that man 15 
| ove 
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| capable fi enjoying are within the reach of a moderate fortune, and 
4 common ſhare of contrivance; but they grow mnfipid with uſe, can 
only be revived at intervals, and can be no more commanded by the 
rich than by the poor. But the pleaſures of imagination not only 
heighten, refine, and extend the pleaſures of ſenſe, and make them of 

longer duration, but as the great ſenſualiſt will allow that there is 
a refmed pleaſure in pleaſi no, and in doing good to others, fo they are 
the chief ſources which pour dignity on human nature, and are the 
great fountam of all our earthly happineſs. How much happier there- 
fore muſt be be who wiſhes, and has the opportunity, to do good to 
one million of his fellow Creatures, than he who defires Mo to maulge 


and grat ify himfel, 2 : 


All governments were undoubiedly founded upon compatt ; confider- 
ing the degeneracy and vices of the greateſt part of mankind, the 
rate of nature is by no means calculated either for their happineſs or 
ſafety : when men reſolved upon relinguiſbing part of their natural 
liberties, n. was undoubtedly with the view of ſecuring the remain- | 
der ; and this ould not be done without a formal contratt between 
the governor and the governed. The opinion of Sir William Temple 
and others, that the origin of ſubjeftion was, when one nation war- 
ring againſt another made all their priſoners their flaves, and theſe 
becoming ſubject to the conquerors by agreement, and upon certain 
„conditions of ſafety and protection, is not well founded; becauſe a 
people who go out to war, and who are in a ſituation to overcome 
ther enemies, muſt have ſome government and diſcipline among them- 
ſelves, before they can form ſuch an enterprize ; and ] believe there is 


not an example in hiftory of a ſociety of the moſt ſavage people entering 
upon a war wilhout having a chief, and ſome government and rules 
for their proper conduct: hence therefore government muſt be ante- 
cedent, and not conſequent, io wars and victories. 


The 
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# a © RS bak . and limited monarchy ; for. vu hben a certain? 

= "WI 70 quit thein original Hate of nature, and 70 Jot * in feciety, it 15 "natural 

= o. ſuppoſe that they would be more di iſpoſed 70 follow and obey one chief 
" „ than ſeveral chiefs, and to relinquiſh part of their liberties rather than 

"os © the whole : this ſuppoſitrun ſeems 10 be confirmed by the ancient bj tory 

of all the northern Nations, * corruption found it its way into theſe 


| regions. 
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When this chief made himſelf beloved by executing with wiſdom 
and integrity the power with Which he was mveſied, it 1s natural 


that his ſubje&ts ſhould rather wiſh to continue ſome of his family in 
this great place of truſt, with whoſe good qualities and education they 


they were unacquainted : hence monarchies became hereduary. 


hen tings became rich, and acquired a great jntereſt in their re- 
ſpellive ſtates, their firſt and great object was to extend the limits of 
their power, and to deſtroy the liberties of their ſubjefts ; and this they 
2were then in a ſiluation of effefting by corruption, intrigue, and the 
influence which they had already acquired; and perhaps by adding 


violence to it: hence the origin of abſolute monarchies. 


M hen, in abſolute monarchies, the Rings exerciſed their authority in 
a tyrannical manner, and by treating their ſubjects as abject ſlaves, 
| provoked them to rebell, and to throw off the yoke of their ofpreſſors, 
= fome new form of government generally took place, which was accord- 
ing lo the humour or power of the chief leaders of the rebellion, or 
| 1 | dine to the particular diſþofition the people were in at that time; 
= es fuch was the fate of Rome after the expulfion of the Tarquins, ſuch was 


ſuch 


were well acquainted, than to entruſt it to a flranger, with whom 


the fate "Sor the United Provinces after their de efection Fran SPAIN, aud 
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Ys new form of un een e Aocratical or democra- 
tical ; the. former, when the ſovereign power was entruſted to a few of 
the chief of the beople ; and the latter, when the people at large re- 
ſerved to themſelves the ultimate d. * of all ſtate affairs. 


Il has often been ſeen likewiſe, that by particular revolutions in a 
Pate, an ariſtocracy has degenerated into a democracy, and a demo- 
cracy into an ariſtocracy: theſe events have happened in Rome, and in 
the United Provinces. When an ariftocratical government falls into 
the hands of a few, who eflabliſh it in their families, it degenerates 
into an oligarchy ; which form of government is at preſent eftabli ſped 
in * of the cantons of Switzerland, particularly Berne. 


It is true, there have been many ſlates eſtabliſhed in a different 
manner; when people of different nations ſeparate themſelves from their 
reſpective gove -nments, from diſguſt, or from ſome other motive, agree 
ro live together in ſociety, ſurround themſelves by walls, and by the 
wiſdom of one or more of their body form laws, which from a full 
conviction of their public utility are received by all; and preſerve 
themſelves in the enjoyment of their poſſeſſions, and obſervance of their 
mftitutions, againſt all invaſions ; and are never forced to ſubmit to 
the will of any conqueror, or condition of any abſolute ſubjeftion ; they 
are called free cities : and of ſuch there were many antiently in Greece 
and in Italy; and there are many now in Germany, ſubject to no 
laws but their own, and thoſe of the diet of the empire, which is an 
union of many ſovereign powers, by whoſe general conſent in 115 diet 


all its conſtitutions are LITE and eftabli gore, 
Theſe 
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Theſe governments ſeem to be iniroduced either by the wiſdom and 
moderation of ſome ene law-giver, Wwho had authority enough with the 
people to be followed and obſerved in all his regulations and advices, 
and yet preſerred that which he efleemed io conduce 10 the public 
utility, before any intereſt or greatneſs of his own ; as was the caſe 
of Lycurgus in Sparta, Solon in Athens, and Timoleon in Syracuſe; 
or elſe by the confluence of many families, out of ſeveral countries, 
which were expoſed to ſome fierce or barbarous invaſions, or to the 
tyranny and oppreſſion of ſome wretched kings, and forced into places 
fortified by nature or by art, and ſecure from the fury and miſery of 
fuch conquerors and oppreſſors; ſuch vere Rhodes and ſeveral ſmall 
iflands upon the coaſis of Ionia; ſuch were Hamburgh, Lubeck, 
Bremen, Dantzick, Sc. and ſuch was Venice, founded upon rocks 
in the ſea in conſequence Wi the cn of the barbarous nations 
mito Italy. TY 11 0 FCC 


T ſhall not enter into any arguments upon the comparative merit 
of the ſeveral forms of government that have been, or at preſent are, 
in the world; as that cauſe commonly appears the beſt that has the 
beſt advocate, or is advantaged by recent experience, and impreſſions 
of goud or bad conduct: all theſe forms of government have their ele- 
vations and their depreſſi rons, their firong and weak fides ; are capable 
of great perfection, and ſubject to great corruption; and though limited 

monarchy, founded upon the fecial contract, was undeubjedly the ori- 


ginal and natural government, yet it may perhaps be the moſt reaſon- 


ably concluded, that thoſe forms of government are the beſt which 
have betn the longeſt received, and unanimouſly eftabliſhed in a nation 
by cuſtom and uſe, and which are the moſt congruous to the humours 
and manners of the people; this being the certain criterion by which 


to judge of the ſaſely and ſecurity of any form of government. 
1 | The 
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The baſis on which all government lands is the conſent of the people, 
vr at leaft the greateſt or firongeft part of them ; whether this proceeds 
from refleftions upon what is paſt, by the reſpec? or veneration which 
they have for the authority under which both they and their anceſtors, 
perhaps for many ages paſt, have been born and educated ; or from a 
ſenſe of their preſent flate, from the ſafety, eaſe, and plenty which 
they actually enjoy; or from the opinion they have of any future change, 
from their fears of the preſent government, or hopes from another. 
That form of government therefore which by all or any of theſe means 
takes in the conſent and concurrence of the greateſi number of the 


people, and conſequently their determined reſolution to ſupport it, may 
juſtly be ſaid to be the ſafeſt, and to ſtand upon the moſt ſold foundation. 


On the other hand, a government which 1s ſupported by violence, 
in oppoſition to the intereſts and opinions of the people, and without 
their conſent, may juſtly be pronounced to be in a declining ſtate; and 
by the ſame degrees that it loſes ground in the peoples Mections, it 
may be concluded to loſe its firmneſs and flability : its rum muſt inevi- 
zably follow, ;, this is done to ſerve the ambition, or advance the power 
and intereſts of one or more who may come to have a ſhare in the go- 
verument. 


A monarchy therefore, where the ſovereign endeavours to gain the 
Mections of his Jubjetts, and governs according to their prmion and 
intergſis, having in view always the original focial contract, is of all 
others the ſafeſt and the moſt permanent government: and, on the 
contrary, a republican flate,” which is not founded upon the general 
humour and intereft of the people, but is made to ſerve the ambition 
and particular mntereff of a few perſons who ſhare in the government, 


or depend upon it, is all others the moſt inſtable, and the mg ſubject 
Y Ole be : b to 
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to frequent and eafy changes : this ali will be clearly tluftrated 
when J come to repreſent the revolutions and changes which have 
happened in ſome of the northern governments. 


In a monarchical fate, whenever the prince endeavours to govern 
according to the intereſts and paſſions of particular men, and neglects 
the opinions and intereſts of the bulk of his ſubjetts, it becomes of all 
others the moſt dangerous, and the moſt ſubj ect to violent revolutions 3 


and the more the prince and his miniſters are diſpoſed to be deſpotic 


and arbitrary, the more critical will their ſituation be. 


M ben we confider the cauſes of the many revolutions which we 
find recorded in hiſtory to have happened in the governments of the 


world, eſpecially in that part which is the ſubject of the following 
ſheets, it will be ſeen that they have all been the effetts of ſome of the 
above-mentioned cauſes; except ſuch as have been occafioned by the ir- 
 refiflible force and conqueſts of other nations: but even when the revo- 


lutions have been produced by this means, it has always been ſeen that 


in thoſe governments which were founded upon the general interef! 
and opinion of the people, they fhewed a degree of courage and bravery, 
and made ſuch defences as were almoſt incredible : and on the contrary 
it will be obſerved, that all thoſe eaſy conqueſts, which we find recorded 


in hiſtory, have been facilitated, if not in a great meaſure accelerated, 


by the conquered government having grown weak and unſtable, from 
the diſſatrsfa&tion ar mdifference of the people; or, which is much worſe, 
from their vicious and effemmate conftitutions of body and mind, which 
are the conſequences of a weak, vicious, and factious flate. 


| Thus did ſeveral of the little Gracian flates, at different times, 


refit with ſucceſs the vaſt power, and almoſt innumerable armies, of 


their neighbours, particularly of the Perſians; thus did Rome, when 


almoſs 
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almoft in her infancy, refit the Gauls and the vaſt armies of the rich 
and powerful Carthage; thus did the flate of Venice refit the whole 
power of the Turkiſh empire, which in thoſe days was deemed almęſt 
invincible ; thus did the Hollanders brave the whole power of the 
Spaniſh empire, and made thoſe haughty tyrants, though they com- 
manded all the treaſures of America, ſue for peace ; and thus did the 
Sewitzers bravely oppoſe the powerful forces of the emperors; becauſe 
in all thoſe wars the people were not only pleaſed with their reſpeive 
rms of government, but they were united and animated by the love 
of their country, liberty, or religion, or by the pariicular affettion 
and gſteem of their chiefs. 


On the other hand, when we take a view of the conqueſts of the 
Perfians by Alexander, of the Egyptian, European, and Afiatic fates 
by the Romans, of the Romans themſelves in turn by the northern 
nations, of the ancient Britons by the Saxons, of the Gauls by the 
Franks, and of the Afiatics in our days by a handful of Europeans, 
it will be aha that the feeble refiftlance which thoſe people re- 
ſpeetroely mace was either owing to their effeminate diſpofitions, which 
were augmented by the examples of vicious, luxurious, or perhaps 
zyranuical princes, whom they neither honoured nor willingly obeyed ; 
zo the hatred which they had for their preſent governments, which kept 
them in a flate of ſervitude or ſlavery, which they were content to 
change for any other that was offered to them; or to the actions 
of a diſcontented people, who agreed upon no. common plan for their 
defence, nor under any form Fx government founded 885 the general 
intereſt of the nation. 


Hifiory does not furniſh us with a more ſtriking example of this 
kind than what has lately happened in Poland, nor hold up to us a 
more perfect portrait of the deplorable degeneracy of human nature, 

23 When 
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when unaſſiſted by reaſon and reflection: indeed, when we confider 
how often this country has been made the theatre of war, and been 
ravaged by foreign armies on account of their divifions and intefline. 
commotions for ſeveral centuries paſt, it will evidently appear that 
the jealouſy which its neighbours had of each other“ grandeur and 
power, rather than the good conduct and prudence of its inhabitants, 
was the cauſe that its government has exifled even to our days, as 


will be "Ju explained i in the courſe of this work. 


Indeed almoſt every age Has afforded us examples of the inflability 
and changes of government which have been occaſioned. by princes 
or governors acting contrary to the interefls and natural inclinations of 
the majority of their people : hence originated the frequent changes, 

tumults, and ſeditions in the Roman and Grecian republics ; in the 
monarchies of France, Spain, and Sicily hence likewiſe the violent 
changes that have happened m the government of England, SWEAeN, 
and Denmark; England from the beginning of the reign of Charles 
the Firſt to the abdication of James the Second; in Sweden from the 
beginning of the reign of Charles the Eleventh till the year 1772, 
when the ancient form of government was again reſtored; in Denmark 
Fun the acceſſion of Chriftian the Firft of Oldenburg till the year 

1660, when the people legally diſqualified themſelves from making any 
reſiſtance to the power of the.crown. The little tumults which habe 
been occaſioned fince that era by the minions of the court counter 
acting each other, particularly in the late affair of Struenſee, ere 
not of conſequence enough to affect the people much either the one way. 
or the other. 


The changes which have happened in the government of Ruſſia ſince 
the time of Peter the Great were likewiſe occaſioned by this means, 


thoſe: 
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thoſe which happened before this ara aroſe from ſuch a barbarous 
confuſion and tumult, that it will be very difficult to aſcertam their true 
caufe. 


The United Provinces will likewiſe furniſh us with a very fional- 
inſtance of the inſtability of a government, though ever ſo well 
regulated at firfl, when it is directed by governors who act contrary 
10 the inclination and intereſts of the bulk of their people. In a free 
flate, when a particular ſet of men have uſurped the ſovereign 
authority, they and their friends call good order every thing which 
tends to enfureto themſelves unbounded authority, and they term every 
thing diſſenſion, bad government, and even rebellion, which tends 


to ſupport the juſt liberties and privileges of the ſubject. 


But theſe thoughts lead me too far, and therefore I muſt wave them 
to purſue my original defign, which 1s to examine into the origin and 
preſent ſtate of the Northern Governments ; and it will be neceſſary in 
the execution of this great plan to give a brief account of the riſe and 
progreſs of each. particular ſtate, to lay open the nature and con- 
futution of their reſpeetrve governments, to obſerve what is peculiar 
to them in their ſituation or diſpoſition and what in their religion, to 
take à ſurvey of their trade and the ſources of it, of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the people of each flate, of the forces and revenues 
which have aggrandized each particular government, and the cir- 
cumſtances and conjunctures which have contributed to produce the 
various revolutions that have happened in it. Theſe are the principal 
heads upon which the order and arguments in the ſeveral parts of 

this work will be founded. Voltaire tells us, in his hiftory of the 
Ruſſian empire, that this ſcience was never more in want of authentic 

documents than it is in our days, when authors ſo inſolently make a 
zrafjic of Hing; and laments the miſerable fituation of the preſs in 
Holland and other places, where a bookſeller commands a book as a 


manufacturer 
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manufacturer commands a piece of cloth; and unbappily, ſays he, 
there are many authors whom neceſſity compels to ſell their Writings 
o theſe tradeſmen as a labourer does the fruit of his toil to thoſe 
who employ him: and to make mankind believe that his hiflory was 
ſuperior in this reſpect to alt athers, this author tells us, that the 
court of St. Peterſbourg had ſent him all the authentic papers neceſſary 
or ſuch a work, which were to be preſerved in the public library 
of Geneva. I own I could not help ſiniling on reading this well 
written hiftory, for certainly there never was & work of this hind 
laid before the public that is ſo full of errors; and if wwe may depend 
upon his veracity with reſpect to thoſe public papers which he pre- 
tends were tranſmitted to him from Ruſſia, never was a writer ſo 
duped: in fact, this will always be the caſe when authors attempt 
10 write hiſtories of countries which they have never ſeen, and depend 
for the authenticity of their facts upon perſons who may think that it 
is for their "intereſt to deceive them. | 


Valtaire-tells us likewiſe, that he has refuted the baron Norberg in 
the moſt important parts of his hiſtory, and left him to deceive himſelf 
with impunity in other leſs eſſential parts. On the contrary, I think 

myſelf obliged te do juſtice to this learned Daniſh hiſtorian : I have read 

His works with pleaſure, becauſe when I compared them with other 

. authentic pieces in the king's library at Copenhagen, and with the 

general obſervations which I made in this country, I found them 

 ftrietly conformable io them; and certainly if this author had written 

i in a more general language, the world would be Joon convinced that 

| FR his wpritings are as much ſuperior in every reſpect to thoſe of 
Voltaire, as thoſe of the latter are to the little pamphleteers who 

brite for bread. 


Many 
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Many other anthors have likewiſe given detached yy 7 the 
defign which I have here propoſed, of which T ſhall take notice in 
their proper places; but I have not heard of any author who has 
treated generally of this plan in any language, or reduced the matter | 
comprehended in this work into ſo ſmall a compaſs, and at the ſame 
time given a alſtinct idea of. every part of it: hence therefore, as the 
preſent flate of the North is ſo little known, it was apprehended 
that a brief hiflory of it from obſervations made on the ſpot, and 
from the beſt and moſt authentic pieces that could be procured, would © 
not be diſagreeable to any of my readers; and though this extenſroe - 
plan may not be executed with that elegance and propriety that could 
be wiſhed, as my time has been too much occupied by other buſineſs, 
my readers may at leaſt be aſſured that I ſhall preſent them with a 
faithful narrative of facts, which will J hope compenſate for 
abundance of other literary imperfections, and may yield aſſiſtance in 
future to ſome abler writer to give a complete hiflory of theſe regions. 
When a native or an enemy of any particular flate attempts ta aprite 
a hiflory of ſuc flates, it may always be preſumed that there will 
be partiality on the one fade or on the other; but when a flranger, 

who 1s furniſhed with proper materials, undertakes ach a taſh, there 
cannot be even a ſuſpicion of ſuch à tranſaftion. One of the moſt. 
delicate points in writing an exact and entertaining hiftory is 
exhibiting a juſt character of thoſe who act the principal parts in 
the government for which the hiftory is compoſed ; for as a painter 
by one touch of his pencil may totally change the reſemblance of 
his portrait, ſo an Hor ian by deviating in the leaſt from fatts, or 
even from candour in the manner of repreſenting them, may change 
a character from good to bad. „ 


Whenever therefore we find an hiftorian attempting to give a 
particular account of the moſt minute tranſactions of a prince or of a: 
miniſter. 


r 
* : 
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.. ban he has never ſeen, or perhaps from whom he has ever 
"Seen removed hundreds and thouſands of leagues, and even pretending 
10 penetrate into their moſt ſecret affairs, we ſhould always fuſpett 
him. In fuch caſes wve ſhould endeavour to charaferiee a prince by 
His public actions, and leave thoſe who have been ſome time about 
his perſon. to develope the more minute parts of his private character. 


That the reader may have the fulleſt ſecurity in the authenti city of 
the hiſtorical fatts recorded in this work, it is proper, once for all, 
' that he be informed * the ſources * which they were o ginally 

derived. 


In order to form a juſt idea of the riſe and progreſs of the govern- 
ment in the Seven United Provinces, I conſulted the hiflory of the wars 
and revolutions of the Low Countries, written by the Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, as well as thoſe which were written by Grotius, 
Strada, and others; but though they concurred in giving me an idea 
of the diolences which were uſed by both parties, I ſoon found that 
there was no dependence to be placed upon either of them ; the Proteſtant 
writers being no leſs diſpoſed to diſguiſe the truth, when it made 
againſt their party, than the Catholics; and if the Duke D'Alva, 
the Cardinal Gravall, and the new b:hops which were elected in his 
time were violent in opprelſing the Proteſtants, the latter were no leſs 
fo in counſelling the leaders of their party to revenge their cauſe upon 
all the Cathoucs who fell into their hands: ſo that, like a jurvman, 

I was obliged to form my judgment from the evidences of both 
parties. The hiflory of the Stadtholders gave me ſome information 
reſpecting this matter. 


Far what regards ibe preſent fiate of Holland J am not indebted to 
any author, but much ts the late Monfieur Meerman, whoſe candour 
and 
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and. great inowledge were equal to his liberal ne canine * 
diſpofition : he wh a phenomenon in this country, and no man wat 

better informed in what reſpected the laws and government of this 
fate. I likewiſe received information from ſome of the members of 
the flates of the different provinces, but it was thought neceſſary to 
corroborate” the whole by my own \obſervatious. From the credit 
which I had with ſome of the members of the admiralty, I had the 
liberty to ſee every thing which regarded their marine in Holland and 


in Zealand, and even ts receive every information I defied reſdecting 
the fauation of it, es. we he 


priated _ In?" an 


1 fond E Adore fit PTY to obtain a ura: good 
account of the ancient flate of Denmark, Norway, and Iceland; 
for though I had free acceſs to the king's library at Copenhagen, I 
found the ancient hiſtory of this country ſo dark and unintelligible, and 
even its annals and the chronicles of Norway and Iceland ſo contrary 
to other authorsg that I was really at a loſs how to proceed, ill I 
read the biftory of the late ingenious Baron de Holberg, written in 
the Daniſh language about thiriy-ffoe years ago, and the excellent 
notes of the late Mr. Gramm «pon Meurſius, when I perceived 
that very little credit was to be given to the Monki/h -compoſitions of © 
thoſe days, and that I was 10 confine my obſervations to thoſe authors 
<vho had the moſt credit, and who appeared to be beft informed: I 
therefore afterwards made the Chronicles of Iceland and of Norway, 
the works of Saxon the Grammarian, and the chronicles . of the 
Chancellor Huitfield, 2% appears io have been extremely well 
informed of the ancient oy f his TR oP frincipal guides in 
this matter. 
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The exiracis ꝛubich I have made from the "different codes of laws 
which have been heretofore eflablifhed in this country, were made 
* the codes 3 which are depofited in the king” 5 pt 


In aha, regards the profes fate of Denmark, T am much | 
' indebted. to the late unfortunate Count Struenfee, through whoſe. 
mierefi I had free acceſs to the public records, particularly to thoſe 
which regarded the finances of the kingdom and its internal policy. 
My obſervations upon their marine and land forces were corroborated 
by at leg twenty different informations.; for, upon the whole,. I 
found the Danes much more communicative. and liberal in. their 
manners than the Hollanders; and I flatter myſelf that I had the 
beſt information. reſpecting the . he of this kingdom bat. 
could be obtained. 


T had fill more diſiculiy to digeſt the ancient flate of Sweden into: 
fome order, than that of Denmark ; there are very few records re- 
maining of what. paſſed in the early ages of this government; and 
afterwards, when the ſpirit of party ran high between the Danes and 
the Swedes, when. the former were maſters f this kingdom, and be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Catholics, the principal tranſactions of | 
the government of this. kingdom are. ſo. differently recorded by the 
biflorians of the different. parties, that I had the greateſt difficulty 10 
form any opinion on them till I had read with attention the Sewedifh, 
| Daniſh, German, Catholic, and Proigſtant hiflorians upon this ſubject, 
namely, Ericus Upſalienſis Chrorographia Scandinaviæ, Adami . 
Bremenſis Tumbæ Veterum apud Suecos Gothoſque Regum, 
Exegeſis de quinque Primariis Suecorum Gothorumque Antiquis 
Emporiis, Jacobus Zieglerus teſtis Oculatus Cædis Holmienſis, 
Huitfield 
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Huitfield Annales Epiſcoporum Slevencenſium, Theatrum No- 
bilitatis Suecanæ Meſſenii, Joannes Gdthus Magnus, Olaus 
Magnus Pontanus, Saxo Grammaticus, Loccenius Schetferus, 
Chythræus, Bazius, Buræus, Vita Archiepiſc.. Upſalenſium, 
Crantzius, Vaſtorius Meurſius, Scandia illuſtrata Meſſenii, An- 
Aae n e Loccenii. 


Fe. 
<> 
Fr 


The accounts whe I have given of the public revenues, trade, 
and internal policy of Sweden at preſent, are extracts from the public 
records, which I made at Stockholm - during the diet of 17 69 an 
17705 and as I had à view of the whole kingdom as far north as 
Dalicarlia, and converſed with all orders of men, I thought: myſelf; 
well informed i in the preſent gt [4 their _ 


An hiftorian has very little light Ae he can direct his courſe 
through the ancient hiftory of Ruſſia ; and I muft confeſs myſelf indebted © 
10 the late Mr. Michael Lomonoffow's hiftory of. this cauntrv, written 
in the German language, and * to ſome manuſcripts in the Kremelin 
at Moſcow, for the greatgſt part of what I have written upon this 
ſubject before the time r Peter the Great; but from that time to the 

preſent age I had matter Sufpetent to form my hiſtory, from the memoirs 

and manuſcripts, written in German, to which. I. had acceſs in the 

Kremelin. The obſervations which I have made upon the population 
and internal policy r Ruſſia were. formed fromthe. intellixence which 
J received from the late chancellor, from caunt. Offermann, from 

general. Stoffeln, one of the moſt intelligent. men I met with. in the 
Ruſſian empire, and from ſome others of the ſenate, whoſe names it 
might not be proper to mention. The calculations I have made of.” 
their trade and finances. are extracis from the cuſlom-houſe books at- 


Peterſoourg,, . 


40 Peterſtourg, hes from "_ NO * ds m the TIO A 
2 T travelled 1500 werfts.mn the Ruſſian dominions to | form fone. idea 
F the character of. the maſs. of the people in this fate, I hope my 
obſervations upon yu! bead 2vill unt be tho "gh! wg or ms 45 fo 
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When I entered Poland T found myſelf entirely at a Iofs to obtain 
any proper information reſpefting the ancient hiſtory of this kingdom 
till I had acceſs to the public library at WW: arſaw ; but after I had 
read the hiftories of Staniſlas Sarnicius, of Jobn Kraſinſki, and of 
the arcbbiſbop Staniſlas Kamkowſki, I began: to have eme hopes ae - 

getting through this laborious taſk ; ard after having read the works 
of Owalkowſki, eſpecially what he has written upon the public laws 
of Poland, and Kochowſki's hiftory of Fohn Cafimir, I found 
. the great difficulty in ſome meaſure vaniſhed. Paul Potocki's hiſtory 
likewiſe gave me - ſome information, as well. as that of Andrew 


Maximilian Fredro, palatine of Podalio. 


In the modern part of this biflory I was much aſſiſted by. the letters 
the chancellor Andrew Zaluſki, and by the works. of Joleph Andrew 
Zaluſki, biſbop of Kiovia, who founded the public library at Warſaw. 

My remarks upon the preſent ſlate of Poland are founded upon the 
information which I received from the family of Potocki, and from 
ſeveral of the Protgſtant families of that kingdom, and are authenticated 


y my own obſervations. 
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OF THE 


ORTHERN GOVERNMENTS. 


BOOE I. 


Of the Conſtitution, Laws, Policy, Cuſtoms, Religion, 
Commerce, Revenues, and Military Forces of the 
| United Provinces: With ſome Obſervations upon the 
true Prin iples of Commerce. 


| C HAN I. 
Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the preſent Government in the 


United Provinces, 


N taking a view of the riſe of this Republic, it will be 
neceſſary to trace it back as far as the Reformation which 
was effected in the Chriſtian church, by the preaching of 
Luther, Calvin, and others; by whom the thick clouds of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition were diſpelled in which all the 
inhabitants of Europe were in thoſe days involved, by the 
moſt tyrannical, wicked, and debauched order of prieſts 
Vol.. I. | A that 
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that ever diſgraced human nature; from which æra we may 
date the origin of thoſe commotions that happened in the ſtates of 
Burgundy, under the government of the ducheſs of Parma, and 


the principal cauſe of that general revolt which happened during 
the duke d'Alva's adminiſtration. 


Nothing affects the human ſpecies fo much, 8 the 
thinking part of them, as the idea of a ſupreme Being, and 
of a future exiſtence, and therefore it was not ſurprizing that 
a great part of the inhabitants of this country were ſhocked, 
when they diſcovered in what manner they, and their an- 
ceſtors, had been tyrannically conducted in a ſuperſtition which 
will always debaſe the ſoul, as much as true religion aggran- 
dizes it; and that they made ſome reſiſtance to their ſpiritual 
tyrants, and began to think for themſelves. This the Roman 
Catholic clergy treated as hereſy of the moſt dangerous nature, 
as tending to deſtroy all their power and authority, and there- 
fore reſolved to extirpate it at all events: hence the greateſt 
part of the wars and bloodſhed that have happened in Europe 
ſince thoſe days, and particularly of all thoſe ſcenes of horror 
which were exhibited in the Seven United Provinces, during 
the adminiſtration of the Spaniſh governors. There are like- 
wiſe ſome other collateral cauſes which may be ſaid to have occa- 
ſioned the revolution which happened in the Seventeen Pro— 
vinces; and, therefore, to develop this matter properly, it 
will be neceſſary to enquire into the nature of the ancient go- 
ve:nraent, under which the inhabitants of thoſe provinces lived, 
in ſubjection to their ſeveral princes, till they came to be 
united in the houſe of Burgundy, afterwards in that of 


Auſtria; and, laſtly, in the perſon of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, 
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Fifth, were incorporated with the vaſt hereditary dominions of 
Spain, Italy, the Indies, and part of Germany. 


When the fury and numbers of the deſcendents of the ancient 

Scythians had, by ſeveral inundations, broken down the whole 
fabric of the Weſtern Roman empire, which was extended as far 
as the Rhine, and had founded the ſeveral kingdoms and principa- 
lities which have ever ſince continued in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, that tract of land, which was uſually called The Seven- 
teen Provinces, were ſo waſted by the armies of this barbarous 
people, in their paſſage through it into the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, that the majority of its inhabitants were obliged to ſeek 
a ſubſiſtence in other regions ; and thoſe few who remained, being 
ſecure of no part of the fruits of their induſtry, were reduced to 
ſeek the neceſfaries of life by hunting, and often by violence; fo 
that the lands were uncultivated, and, in a certain ſpace of time, 
either became foreſts or marſhes; theſe being the two natural 

ſoils, even in the moſt temperate regions: in this ſtate were the 

Low Countries for many ages before the time of Charlemagne, 
when the Francs, having conquered Gaul, and eſtabliſhed a great 
kingdom of their own, began to correct the diſorders of that 
country, and to form it into a civil government; to make diſtri- 
butions and diviſions of juriſdictions and lands, by the bounty 
of the prince, or as rewards for the ſervices of his chief followers 
and captains: to one of the firſt of theſe a great extent of this 
country was given, with the title of Foreſter of Flanders. This 
great office being hereditary, and continuing for ſeveral deſcents, 
began to civilize the country, by ſuppreſſing the violence of the 
bands of robbers, who infeſted the woods and ſtrong places; and 
by encouraging the inhabitants to unite in civil ſocieties, to 
. themſelves by their induſtry, with reſpect to the neceſ- 
* | ſaries 


, 4 ; 
taries of life; to conform to civil Ne Wer protection; 5 and to 
the conduct of their governors, and their own arms, for ſafety. 
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In this ſituation was Flanders in the time of Charlemagne, 
who changed the title of Foreſter into that of Count, and erected 
this tract of country into a county, but without changing or in- 
terrupting the ſucceſſion. How far the juriſdiction of the Foreſters 
extended, or what originally were the limits of this county cannot 
at preſent be accurately aſcertained; but there is great reaſon to 
ſuppoſe that it included all the lower parts of the vaſt foreſt of 

Ardenne, which in thoſe days extended as far as Aix * Cha- 
pelle, and even ſome e 018 beyond 3 


| Holland, or, as it was formerly called, Batavia, was eſteemed 
in thoſe days rather a part of Germany than of Gaul, from its 
being firſt eſtabliſhed by the Batti, a great and ancient people © 
of Germany, who furniſhed a conſiderable number of auxiliary | Y 
troops to the Romans, in their Gallic and Britiſh wars, and was 
always treated by thoſe conquerors, rather as an allied, than 
as a ſubjected province. But there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that this country changed, in a great meaſure, its inhabitants 
and cuſtoms, upon the inroads of the northern nations ; but of 
the particulars of ſuch revolutions we have no certain account, - 
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In the year J 59, a fon of the Count of Frizeland, by a daughter 

of the emperor Lewis the Second, was by him created Count of 

Holland, and was the firſt of that title, which afterwards ex- 

tended through a great many direct and collateral ſucceſſions, and 

at laſt terminated in the perſon of Philip the Second, oe of 
Spain, by the revolt of the United Provinces. 
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During the government of the Foreſters, and afterwards of the 
Counts, who began to cultivate and civilize the country, and to 
Increaſe the ſtrength and opulence of their ſubjects, which they 
regarded as their own, many old and decayed caſtles were rebuilt, 

and new ones erected, which were given by. thoſe Forreſters and 
Counts to their principal followers, with large tracts of land for 
their ſupport, and an almoſt ſovereigm juriſdiction over the inha- 

bitants, and this upon terms very eaſy, one of which was a per- 
ſonal attendance upon the prince at appointed times, for doing 
him honour in time of peace, and for ſerving him in war: 
a great number of thoſe caſtles, with feudal, and even ſo- 
vereign, juriſdiction, remain in the Low Countries to-this day. 
Under the government of thoſe Counts were likewiſe reſtored 
many ancient cities and towns, and ſome new ones were like- 
wiſe founded; of which the former had their ancient privileges 
and juriſdictions renewed, and others occafionally annexed; 

and the latter had either the fame privileges and juriſdictions 
granted to them as the others, or great and particular i immuni- 
ties and freedoms for the encouragement of ſtrangers to- come 


and ſettle in them: all theſe conſtitutions, agreeing in the eſſen- 
tial parts, and differing only in form, according to the difference 
of the original or the ſeveral natures and intereſts of the princes 
under whoſe reſpective governments they were eſtabliſhed, will 
at preſent he found in their full. extent in many of the cities of 
the Low Countries, 

Another and a very eſſential part of their government may 
be clearly deduced from the northern nations, whom the Romans, 
from the vaſtneſs of their multitudes, and their want of mil» 


tary diſcipline, called barbarous; but, if we may judge from 
their 


their victories in obtaining new eſtabliſhments, and regularity 
in pofſefling them, I think they may be allowed, in many re- 
ſpects, to be a better policied people than the Romans them- 
ſelves. Theſe people, wherever they migrated, and formed their 
colonies, left a conſtitution repreſenting a limited monarchy, 
the ancient form of government among all the northern nations, 
and called, in many of the European languages, The States: 
this conſtitution conſiſted of three orders, noble, eccleſiaſtical, 
and popular, which were under the limited fovereignty of one 
perſon, who had the title of king, prince, duke, or count. 


This was the ſpecies of government which prevailed in every 
part of Europe for ſeveral centuries after the deſtruction of the 
Weſtern Roman empire, and which obtains in many parts of it 
to this day; and indeed there 1s great reaſon to ſuppoſe, was 

the firſt form of government that prevailed in the world after 
mankind formed themſelves into civil ſocieties; and continued 
ſo to do, till corruption, luxury, and ambition introduced the 


Aſiatic tyranny. 


It is true, the northern people were not Chriſtians when they 
firſt invaded the Roman empire ; but ſoon after a great body 
of the Goths, on occafion of a treaty with one of the Roman em- 
perors, and upon his ceding a great tract of land for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and to be a ſettlement for their nation, embraced at once 
the Chriſtian religion: and this ſame people, after having violated. 
the treaty, and paſled the limits that had been aſſigned them, con- 
tributed greatly to propagate the Chriſtian religion in ſeveral parts 
of Europe, where they extended their conqueſts; and by their 
| great zeal, and the particular veneration they had for their bi- 


ſhops and prieſts, and being at the ſame time enriched by the 
_ ſpouls 
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ſpoils and poſſeſſions of ſuch vaſt tracts of country, appear to 
have. been the firſt who introduced the maintenance of the clergy 


andichurches, by the endowments of lands, lordſhips, and vaſſals 
appropriated to them. For, before this period, the authority of 
the clergy conſiſted entirely in the peoples opinion of their piety, 


virtue, or learning, or in a particular reverence for their myſtical” 


ceremonies ;.and their ſupport accrued from the voluntary oblations 


of pious people, from a certain ſhare of the profits of the labours 
or gains of thoſe who lived under their cure, or from the bounty 
of princes, and not from lordſhips and vaſſals, or from having 
any power over mens lives or fortunes, which belonged wholly 
to the civil juriſdiction: and thoſe authors who ſpeak of the great 
luxury of the biſhops and clergy in the time of Valentinian, ſpeak 
only of their. riches, which occaſioned it, as being accumulated 


entirely from the free gifts of the people. But the zealous devo- 


tion of theſe northern Chriſtians, introducing this new form of 
endowing their churches, and of placing their biſhops upon . 
level with prinees and great lords; and afterwards Pepin and 
Charlemagne, upon their great victories in the ſouthern parts of 


Europe, and the flattery laviſhed by the biſhops of Rome on 


their title and arms, having granted confiderable territories, and 


civil juriſdiction to that ſee; the example was followed by moſt 
of the princes of Europe, and brought to the clergy and reli- 


gious houſes great poſſeſſions of lands; and confequently, from 
the dependency of their ſubjects or vaſſals, a great ſhare of the 
civil power, by which they came to be one of the orders that 


compoſed the States in 9 part of Europe. 


This conſtitution of the States had been eſtabliſhed in the 
ſeveral provinces of the Low Countries, from the time of their 
firſt admiſſion of any civil government, after the deſtruction of 
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the Weſtern Roman empire; and ai were not ot only aſſembled 
for deciding the diſputes about the ſucceſſion of their princes, 
when it was doubtful or conteſted ; for raiſing a military force, 
for the defence of their country, when they waged war with 
their neighbours; for giving advice to their reſpective princes in 
times of danger; and for deciding thoſe conteſts which often aroſe 
between the great towns; but alſo upon the new ſucceſſion of 
a new prince; and for regulating any new taxes or impoſitions 
that were neceflary to be laid on the people. | 


The inhabitants of thoſe provinces regarded this Mmbly 
as the baſis upon which their liberty was founded; and ſo 
= tenacious were they of this power, that, even in their greateſt 
troubles and perſecutions, they would not ſuffer any thing to be 
concluded without the concurrence of the States. The reſt of 
their liberties, except the ancient privileges of their great towns, 
which have been already mentioned, were conceſſions of their 
princes ; particularly juriſdiction, in the choice and exerciſe of 
the magiſtracy and civil judicature within themſelves, in exemp- 
tions or immunities, and in the cuſtom of employing none but 
natives in all the great charges and offices of the ſtate. 


The revenues of their princes conſiſted in their ancient de- 
meſnes, and in cuſtoms, which, at firſt, were very ſmall, but 
afterwards grew very conſiderable, by the flouriſhing ſtate of trade 
in Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and the maritime towns, and in the 
voluntary contributions of the people, either through the aſſem- 
bly of the States, or 1n particular cities, according to the neceſ- 

ſities of the prince, or in proportion as he was eſteemed by the 


people, 
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The military forces of. theſe princes were compoſed of ſuch 
| 3 who, by the offices which they held under the ſtate, | 
by their governments, or by the tenure of lands, were obliged 
to attend their prince on horſeback with a certain number 
of their vaſſals in all his wars: moreover they had likewiſe a 
kind of militia, which, were called. i in their language, Les gens 
d'Ordonnance, that ſerved as infantry, but were only called 
out upon duty when the n was attacked. Theſe forces 
were ſupported by the people, the others were raiſed by the 
lords when occaſion required; but all were immediately diſ- 
charged when the war, or danger, was over; and conſequently 
were of very little expence to the prince, as his wars were waged 
only with other princes of nearly an equal force, who were com- 
petitors of his principality, or ſometimes with the mutinies of 
his great towns, which were generally decided by one battle or 
ſiege; except when he entered into the quarrels between Eng- 
land and France; in theſe he was rather engaged as an auxiliary, 
or for making azdiverſion, than as a principal. | 


In this manner did the government of the Low Countries 
continue, in ſeveral principalities, till the time of Philip of 
Burgundy, in whom all the Seventeen Provinces came to be 
united: and by the union of this great extent of rich and popu- 
lous country (for in thoſe days Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent 
carried on a moſt extenſive and lucrative commerce) both Philip 
and his fon Charles found themſelves a match for France, then | 
indeed much weakened, not only by their wars with England, 
but by the. faQtions of their princes. The houſe of Burgundy 
was almoſt. conſtantly engaged in wars with France, during the 
government of Charles, and Maximilian of Auſtria, who mar- 
ried his daughter, the heireſs of this houſe, and afterwards du- 
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ring the government of the emperor - Charles the Fifth, their 


grandſon, with various ſucceſſes, which have often been recorded 
in hiſtory. But Philip of Burgundy, who began theſe wars, was 


a wiſe and prudent prince, and concerted his meaſures ſo judici- 
ouſly, that when he found the Engliſh greatneſs declining abroad, 
by their diſſentions and civil wars at home, he concluded a fafe 
and honourable peace with France, and made no pretence, from 


his extent of power, or his wars, to introduce any change in the an- 
cient forms of his government. But his ſon Charles engaged 


more raſhly in a conteſt againſt France and the Switzers, and 
began to demand large and frequent contributions of his ſubjects ; 
which; being expended'in an unfortunate war, rendered his people 


diſcontented, and himſelf diſeſteemed, till he ended his life at 


the battle of Nancy. 


During the erer of Maximilian a great body of Ger- 
man troops were brought into Flanders to defend this country 
againſt France; and during the reign of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth ſtill greater bodies of Spaniards and Italians were brought 


thither upon the ſame occaſion, a thing unknown in this region 
in the time of their former little princes. But as the whole courſe 


of the reign of this great prince was fortunate ; and as, from his 


generous nature, he took every method to pleaſe and ſhew kind- 


neſs to his ſubjects in the Low Countries, having been born among 
them, and employed all their great men in the principal offices 
of his court, his government, or his armies; and as his fame 
and his grandeur were continually increaſing, he averted the diſ- 
contents of his ſubiects in regard to the increaſe of their payments, 


or the grievance of fo many foreign troops among them; ſo that 
he left the Seventeen Provinces to his ſon Philip the Second in 


as peaceable a condition as either prince or people could deſire. 


Philip 


1 
3 


een x 


Philip coming ſo unexpectedly into the poſſeſſion of ſuch great 
and extenſive dominions in the year 15 56, immediately diſplayed 
the pride and haughtineſs of his natural diſpoſition: being a Spa- 
niard by birth, and receiving his education in that country, the 
natural ſeverity and gravity of the nation, together with a parti- 
cular attachment to their manners and cuſtoms, he conferred all 
the offices of his houſe and the honour of his council and confi- 
dence upon his Spaniſh ſubjects, and thereby introduced their- 


manners, cuſtoms, and language into the court of Flanders, which 


greatly diſguſted the Flemings. However he had prudence enough 


to conclude a peace with France, in the war previous to which 


his father had been ſometimes ſucceſsful and at other times un- 
ſucceſsful ; and by the treaty of Cambray, he not only reſtored 
tranquillity in his own dominions, but likewiſe in the greateſt 
part of Europe, w which was more or leſs engaged 1 in the quarrel 
of theſe two princes. After this he reſolved to return into Spain 
and leave the Seventeen Provinces under a ſubordinate govern- 
ment, which till his father's time, had always been the reſi- 
dence of their princes, and which had ſhared the preſence of 
Charles the Fifth with the reſt of his dominions: but he conti- 


nued the Spaniſh and Italian forces after the peace, and demanded 


conſtant ſupplies from the States for their ſupport. This a& 


_ deſtroyed all the confidence which {till ſubſiſted between Philip 


and the inhabitants of theſe provinces, who began to ſhew their 
diſcontent, and to inveigh loudly againſt ſuch a violation of their 
ancient form of government ; but the proud Caſtilian thought it 
much beneath the grandeur of a prince who was already in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of ſuch mighty dominions, and who had views of a ſtill 


greater empire, to regard the grievances of ſo ſmall a country, or to 
be controuled by their ancient form of government ; and therefore 


when he relinquiſhed this country to return into 8 pain, he appointed 
_ 7” the 
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the ducheſs of Parma, a natural daughter of the etbperer Challes 
the Fifth, to be governefs of theſe provinces;! aſſiſted by the mi- 
niſtry of cardinal Granvell, a man no leſs eminent for his great 
abilities than for his violent and infamous conduct, whom hb in- 
ſtructed to continue the foreign troops, and to demand money of 
the States for their ſupport; indeed this prackice had, by the 
long courſe of the war, become cuſtomary among them, and the 
furs were only diſputed between the prince and the States. 


The doctrines of Luther and che or Netönners hd now 
found their way into the Low Countries, and had gained many 
converts among the people; moreover great numbers of Lu- 
cherans from Germany during the perſecutions in the different 
parts of that country, and many Engliſh during the perſecu- 
tions of queen Mary, had taken refuge in the Low Countries, 
and the whole were become a very confiderable body; {6 conſide- | 
rable indeed that they gave great uneafineſs to the Pope, and to the 
Conclave, who, from a ſuppoſition that their craft was in danger, 
agreed with Philip the Second to eſtabliſh fourteen new biſhop- 
rics in the Seventeen Provinces, there being only three there 
before this time, to publith the edicts of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth againſt Luther, which had been publiſhed in the diet of 
the empire in the year 1550, but were always eluded in the Low- ¾ Gœ 
Countries, even in that emperor's time, and in fact to make way 
for the Inquiſition, with all its ſanguinary precepts, which vas then 
received in Spain, for the inſtitution of which the Moors there, 
and the Lutherans here, were equally made a ſpecious pretext. 


Of all the inſtitutions that ever diſgraced human nature that 
of the Inquiſition was the moſt infamous; and ſurely, if there be 


a fiery puniſhment in another world, thoſe who were the pro- 
jectors 
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| iis ſoon as theſe . were avowed, and began to be executed 
in the. Low. Countries, all the Proteſtants, who were now. be- 
come formidable, and who had hitherto behaved with great loy- 
alty- and fidelit y to the eſtabliſhed government, reſolved to de- 
fend themſelves by arms, regarding this perſecution as calculated 
not to ſerve any purpoſe of religion, becauſe the fundamental arti- 
cles of faith were the fame in both churches, but to gratify the 
revenge of a ſyſtem of infamous prieſts. Moreover the inſolence 
of the Spaniſh troops, and the charge of their ſubſiſtence, occaſi- 
oned them to be regarded by the inhabitants of this country in * 
general rather as the inſtruments of their oppreſſion than of their | "8 
defence, when they were at peace with all the powers of Europe: 
and therefore the States, with the general conſent of the nobles. 
and of the p- ople, complained publicly to the governeſs ; and 
when private meaſures were concerting to counteract their au- 
thority by the intrigues of Granvell, and delays contrived to re- 
tard the redreſſing of their grievances, the States refuſed to raiſe 
any more money either for the ſupport of the Spaniſh troops or 
for their own ſtanding army; and the people fell into ſuch 
a ſtate of deſpair, that in Holland and Zealand they abſolutely 
gave over working at their dikes, and left the ſea and the great 
rivers to gain upon the country; reſolving, as they ſaid, rather 
to be deſtroyed by the water than by the barbarity of the Spaniſh 
ſoldiers: however, after many intrigues and diſputes agitated 
between the governeſs and the States, the king upon her repeated 
remonſtrances was pleaſed to recall the troops, which occaſioned 
great joy to all ranks of people, 
| The 
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The next conteſt aroſe from the eſtabliſhment of ſees for 
the fourteen new biſhops ; the nobles looked upon this act as 


calculated to leſſen their power, by introducing fo many new 


counſellors, as all the biſhops had votes in the great council. 
The abbots, out of whoſe lands theſe biſhops were to be paid, 


_ exclaimed loudly againſt it as a violent uſurpation upon the rights 


of the church; but the common people, and particularly the 
Proteſtants, complained of it as a new ſpecies of oppreſſion upon 
their conſciences and natural liberties, by erecting ſo many new 
ſpiritual courts of judicature, and ſo great a number of judges 
who were dependent abſolutely upon the Pope, their declared 
enemy; and in fact all ranks of men inveighed againſt it, as 
being a breach of the oath which the king took at his acceſſion 
to the government, for preſerving the church and the laws 


in the ſame ſtate he found them: nevertheleſs the governeſs and 


Granvell carried this point with a high hand againſt all oppoſi- 
tion, though not without leaving a general diſcontent and al- 
moſt deſpair among the people. 


In the midſt of this ſcene of confuſion in Flanders, the perſe- 
cutions of the Calviniſts in France drove great numbers of them 
into the Low Countries, ſo that theſe provinces in a very ſmall 
ſpace of time were filled with Proteſtants; and the commiſe- 
ration of their ſufferings, the good opinion of their doctrine and 
piety, and the admiration of their zeal, gained them daily many 
proſelytes among all orders of men, but particularly among the 
citizens, whoſe trade and riches were conſiderably increaſed by 
theſe new inhabitants, and, as well as their doctrines, contri- 
buted much to gain them a favourable reception. 


Win 
[LOC 
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The rod of perſecution,” and the inquiſitorial authority, were 
now exerciſed with the greateſt rigour by Granvell, who ſtrained 
his maſter's authority to the higheſt pitch, and upon all occaſi- 


ons executed his commands with ſeverity; but theſe were, it 


is true, tempered at times by the prudence of the governeſs, and 
by the determined firmneſs of the lords, the latter taking every 
opportunity to protect the liberties of their country againſt this 
new and arbitrary judicature, ſo repugnant to the laws of nature, 
as well as unknown to all the antient laws and cuſtoms. of the 
country, and for this reaſon not leſs odious to the people than 
for the refined cruelty of their execution. 


This violent conduct of Granvell made him univerſally ab- 
horred, but particularly by the chief lords of the country, among 
whom were the prince of Orange, the counts Horne and Eg- 
mont, the marquis of Berghen and Montigny; and at length all 
the great lords refuſed their attendance in council, proteſting 


that they could not bear the ſight of a man there who directed 


all the affairs of the State, and who was planning ſuch meaſures 
as would deſtroy all the inhabitants, and make the whole coun- 
try a deſert. Soon after they petitioned the king, in the name 


of the whole country, for his removal, and upon the delay 
of it, and the continuance of the Inquiſition, the whole body 


of the people, as well Catholics as Proteſtants, were enraged to 
ſuch a degree as threatened a general revolt in the State when- 
ever the leaſt flame ſhould break out in any part. However, 
upon the repreſentation of the ducheſs of Parma as well as the 
inſtance of the provinces, the king at laſt conſented to recall 


the cardinal; whereupon all the great lords reaſſumed their places 


in the council, and the count Egmont was deputed into Spain 
to lay the grievances of the provinces before the king, by whom 
| he 
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he was favourably received; and as all the edicts about the Inqui- 


ſition and Religion were remitted, and all the diſcontents and ty 
mults among the people were appeaſed : the governeſs took the 


opinion of the lords in the conducting of all the public affairs, and 


was obeyed and reſpected by the latter for her prudence and mo- 


deration ; and there is the greateſt probability that all thoſe differ- 


ences would have been agreeably adjuſted if the ducheſs of Parma 
had been ſuffered to direct the affairs of thoſe provinces ; but a 
ſtorm now aroſe which introduced fire and ſword into this coun- 
try, and indeed into many other parts of Europe. 


When the cardinal Granvell retired into Spain, and made a 
report to the king of the progreſs of Proteſtantiſm in the Low 
Countries, even againſt all the perſecution and oppreſſion of the 
Inquiſition, Philip was extremely troubled at it, and repented of 
the lenity which he had ſhewn; and as the Proteſtants were 
making likewiſe a great progreſs in France, in the beginning of 
the year 1565 there was a conference held at Bayonne between 

Catherine the queen mother of France and her ſon Charles the 
| Ninth, with his fiſter Iſabella queen of Spain; the king of Spain 
excuſed his own preſence, but deputed the duke d'Alva in his 
place, and thereby made this interview paſs for an effect of 
kindneſs between the mother and her children: indeed the Spaniſh 
and Italian writers poſitively affirm this to have been the cauſe 

of this conference; but the prince of Orange declares to have 
by accident diſcovered that the extirpation of all the Proteſtant 
families in the French and Spaniſh dominions was here agreed 
on, with the mutual aſſiſtance of the two crowns; and if we may 
judge from the effects, the prince's aſſertion was ſtrictly true; 
for immediately after this interview the ducheſs of Parma re- 
ceived letters from the king of Spain, which diſclaimed the in- 
6 terpretation 
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terpretation he had given to his edicts by count Egmont, and 
declared that his will was, that all Heretics ſhould be puniſhed 
with death; that the edicts of the emperor Charles the Fifth 
and of the council of Trent ſhould be immediately publiſhed and 
obſerved, and that the utmoſt aſſiſtance of the Civil Power 
ſhould be given to the Inquiſition: moreover, ſoon after this 
time, the maſſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris was planned and 
executed, and ſuch a ſcene of horror exhibited as would have 
ſhocked even Nero or Diocleſian. 


When theſe letters were firſt | publiſhed in theſe province 
all ranks of men were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, but this ſoon 
gave place to rage and fury which appeared in their looks, 
in their ſpeeches, and even in their bold aſſemblies, and were 
ſoon after increaſed by the miſerable ſpectacles of ſo many 


inquiſitorial executions on account of religion; but the con- 


ſtancy and reſolution of the ſufferers were fo great that they drew 


the compaſſio and admiration of all the beholders, who medi- 
tated revenge againſt the authors of that tribunal, of whom the 


cardinal Glanvell and the duke d'Alva were eſteemed the chiefs. 


In the month of February 1566, the citizens in many of the 


great towns broke out into an open mutiny, reſcued thoſe poor 
unhappy wretches who were condemned by the Inquiſition to be 
executed, and delivered all who were confined in priſons on ac- 
count of religion ; and this was ſoon after followed by a confe- 
deracy of the lords, who reſolved never to ſuffer the Inquiſition 
to be erected in the Low Countries, as being a ſpecies of tyranny 
that would have diſgraced the moſt barbarous government, and 
being contrary to all laws both ſacred and prophane ; morcover 
ane of the confederate lords, at the head of a great body of 

Vol. I. C 8 land- 
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landholders, came to Bruſſels, and in bold terms petitioned the 
governeſs to aboliſh the Inquiſition and all the edicts about reli- 
gion, and requeſted that new ones ſhould be formed according to 
the ancient conſtitution of the government by a convention of the 
States; upon which all reſolutions of force and violence grew 
unſafe for government to adopt, as it was not at this time in a 
ſituation to reſiſt ſuch a revolution of the people. 


The governeſs therefore behaved with her uſual prudence, re- 
ceived their petition without the leaſt ſhew of that reſentment ſhe 
had at heart, and promiſed to repreſent their petition to the king, 
which ſhe accordingly performed. Philip was extremely ſur- 
prized that his late commands were attended with ſuch conſe- 
quences, and was at length obliged to recall them ; but whether 
from the ſlow forms of the Spaniſh court, or whether from de- 
lays calculated for that purpoſe, his anſwer arrived too late ; and 
as the former conceſſions of this prince, either from the teſtimo- 
nies of ill will in them or from a particular delay with which 
they were always attended, had loſt all the good effects which 


they were calculated to produce; in like manner this was abſo- 


lutely the caſe with this, which came into the Low Countries: 
when the flame was kindled by an inſurrection of all the lower 
claſſes of people in Holland, Flanders, and Utrecht, who began 
with a brutal fury to deſtroy the images and other ornaments of 
the churches, with public confederacies and private contributions. 
for the ſupport of the common cauſe, and with the inſtitutions. 
of magiſtrates and conſiſtories in each town among thoſe of the 
reformed religion; from hence we may date the general revolt 
of the Low Countries in the year 1566, 


G:.--- However 
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However all the great lords and the richeſt of the citizens, al- 


though extremely diſcontented and diſſatisfied with the late vio- 


lences which had been offered to their ancient form of govern- 
ment, abhorred the rage and violence of theſe popular inſurrec- 


tions, regarding them as the greateſt evil that can befall any go- 


vernment, and encouraged by the arrival of the king's conceſ- 
ſions, employed themſelves with great vigour and loyalty to 
ſuppreſs theſe tumults, and joined their forces and councils with 
thoſe of the governeſs for this purpoſe, in which the prince of 
Orange and the count of Egmont had a principal ſhare, the for- 


mer as being governor of Holland and Zealand, and the latter 


as being governor of Flanders; but more ſo from the good opi- 
nion which the people entertained of the honour and probity of 
theſe lords. 


At length the prince foreſceing the ſtorm which was ready to 
break upon their heads, and hearing of the great preparations that 


were makin! for the king of Spain's journey into the Low Coun- 


tries, EI into Germany ; and the count of Egmont, after the 
reducing of Valenciennes, Antwerp, Maeſtricht, and other towns, 
withdrew himſelf from the councils of the Confederate Lords; 
and as the ducheſs governed in the preſent circumſtances with 
all the prudence and moderation poſſible, all the provinces were 
again reſtored to peace and obedience, or at leaſt to the appear- 
ance of having a perfect approbation of her good conduct. 


——— 
— 


But Philip, whether ever he intended this journey into Flan- 
ders, or thinking it unneceſſary ſince peace was again reſtored 
in the provinces, which is moſt probably the caſe, or finding 
that what had been concerted at Bayonne was now ripe for exe- 


cution in France, reſigned all thoughts of viſiting the Low 


C 2 Countries; 
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Countries; but at the ſame time reſolved upon ſending the duke- 
d' Alva thither with an army of 10, ooo Spaniſh and Italian 
troops to aſſiſt the governeſs in carrying all the laws of the 


Inquiſition into execution, and to puniſh all who had been the 
authors or fomenters of the late ſeditions and inſurrections. 


Vehement remonſtrances were made againſt this meaſure by the 
ducheſs of Parma, who obſerved that the preſent peace of the 
provinces: ought not to be violated by new meaſures, nor a mi- 
niſter employed there who was ſo extremely violent, and who. 
profeſſedly hated, and was hated by, the provinces, as the duke 
d'Alva was in the Low Countries: the duke of Feria likewiſe, 
one of the principal miniſters in Spain, gave his opinion to the 
king much to the ſame purpoſe, and added, that it was greatly 
leflening the royal authority by being made a party in a war 
upon his ſubjects: but Philip was immoveable; ſo that im the 
year 1567 the duke d' Alva arrived in Flanders with an army of 
veteran Spaniſh and Italian ſoldiers, which, joined to 2000 
German troops which the ducheſs of Parma had raiſed in the laſt 
inſurrection, conſtituted a force which nothing in thoſe provinces 
could equal, ſo that aſtomiſhment or deſpair was painted in the 
countenances of all orders of men: even when the firſt report of 
this expedition arrived in the Low Countries, great numbers of 
citizens from Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and all the great trad- 
ing towns retired with all their effects to Amſterdam, then only 
a little fiſhing town, which was almoſt inacceſſible by the 
marſhes, and to other places of the like condition in Holland, 
and reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity ; others 
retired into England and into thoſe parts of Germany where the 
Proteſtant Religion was eſtabliſhed; ſo that, as the governeſs in- 
formed the king, in a few days above 100,000 people had left the 


country, With all their effects, and more were followin gthem * ; 
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The duke d' Alva was no ſooner arrived in the Low Countries 
than he ſeized upon the counts Egmont and Horne; and as the 
marquis of Montigny had been impriſoned in Spain, whither ſome 
months before he had been deputed with a commiſſion and inſtruc- 
tions from the governeſs, ſhe defired leave of the king to reſign 
her government, and to retire out of theſe provinces ; this re- 
queſt was.readily obtained, and the duke d' Alva ſucceeded her in 
the government, a and was inveſted with all the authority both of a 
civil and military governor, from whoſe deciſions there was no 
appeal : he had likewiſe a council of twelve erected to take cog- 
nizance of all ſuch crimes as were ſuppoſed to be committed 
againſt the King's authority. Such a ſcene of blood and horror 
now opened as would have aſtoniſhed the moſt. barbarous of the 
Roman emperors, or even. ſultan Bajazet. himſelf; great num 
bers of people were condemned and executed by the ſentence of 
this council on account of the late inſurrections, many of 
whom were not at all concerned in them, and had uſed their ut- 
moſt endeavorrs to ſuppreſs them; and many more ,by the tri- 
bunal of the inquiſition, becauſe they thought themſelves obliged 
to worſhip the Deity according to the dictates of their conſciences, 
both were much againſt the parting advice of the ducheſs of 
Parma, and the voice of the whole body of the people. 


The cities remonſtrated againſt the violation of their charters, and 
the people in general exclaimed loudly againſt the incroachments 
that were made.upon their liberties by theſe illegal and iniquitous 
courts of judicature; they all complained to the king of the neg- 
le& of the States, and of the introduction of foreign troops, but 
in vain: Philip was conſtant to what he had determined; the 
new governor was cruel, blood-thirſty, and inexorable by nature; 


and the army were fierce and defired nothing ſo much as action, 
| although 
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bug it was to deſtroy their fellow ſubjects: on the other 
hand the people were enraged to the laſt degree, but were im- 
preſſed with awe and without a leader: nothing was now heard 
but ſtories of confiſcations, impriſonment, executions, blood, 
horror, and meditated revenge. 


The counts of Egmont and Horne were condemned and pub- 
licly executed at Bruſſels, notwithſtanding the moſt powerful 
interceſſions in their favour both in Spain and in Flanders; 
all their paſt ſervices, and even all the efforts which they had 
made to quiet the late inſurrections, were interpreted as ſo many 
aggravations of their guilt; but this ſtroke ſeemed to deſtroy 
all patience in the people, and their deaths may be juſtly ſaid 
to be one of the chief cauſes of that determined revolt which coſt 
Spain ſo much blood and treaſure, and a great part of the Low 
Countries. 


Soon afterwards the prince of Orange, who was retired into Ger- 
many, was ſummoned to appear and take his trial for the ſame 
crimes of which the counts Egmont and Horne had been accuſed, 
and for which they were executed ; and upon his not appearing 


he was proclaimed a traitor, and his whole eſtate, which was 


very conſiderable in the Seventeen Provinces, was confiſcated. 


The prince, enraged at being treated in this manner while he was 


enjoying himſelf among his friends without any hoſtile inten- 
tions, threw off all obedience to the governor, made an alliance 


with ſeveral of the princes of Germany, and levied forces, which 


were joined by great numbers of people who flocked to him out 
of the Seventeen Provinces, all enraged at Alva's cruel and ar- 
bitrary government, and reſolved to revenge the death of the 
count Egmont, whoſe gentle and generous diſpoſition and good 


conduct 


© op 
"= 


condu& had made him the darling of the people. With theſe 
forces, and the ſuccours which he received from the Proteſtants 
of France, then in arms under the command of the prince of 
. Conde, the prince of Orange entered Frizeland and attacked ſome 
parts of Brabant; but by the good diſcipline and conduct of 
Alva, and the valour of his army, being prevented from taking 
any town or fortreſs in Brabant, which both parties knew would 
ſhake the fidelity of all the provinces, he was at laſt obliged to 
diſband the greateſt pate of his army, and to retire again into 
| Germany. 


Upon this the Spaniſh governor returned in triumph to Bruſſels, 
and cauſed his ſtatue to be caſt in braſs, and to be erected in the 
citadel he had built at Antwerp, on account of his ſubjecting that 
rich and mutinous town; and at the ſame time he inſulted and trod 
upon two ſmaller ſtatues that repreſented the two ſtates of the pro- 
vinces; this latter act of the governor raiſed the indignation of the 
people of the e provinces more than any other, for all ranks of men 
were intereſted in theſe tranſactions ; the diſpute was no longer on 
matters of religion, they ſaw that this man's oſtentation was not 
without reaſon, and that all their ancient liberties and privileges, 
the inheritances of ſo many centuries, were now proſtrate before 
the ſword of him who had always been the declared enemy of 
their country : but Alva was not a man to be terrified with the 
menaces of a rude, undiſciplined, and unarmed people; for ſup- _ 
poſing that his will was the ſupreme law in this country, told 
the people that his victorious troops muſt have greater pay, and 
therefore, beſides the ſums that were annually granted upon the 
requeſt of the king by the ſtates of the provinces, he demanded 
a gencral tax of the one. hundredth part of all the property in 
the Low Countries, to be raiſed at once, as a gratification for 
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the army; alt for the future the twentieth of all immoveables, 


and the tenth of every thing that was ſold or transferred: this 
was highly diſguſting to the States, however after much debate f 
they conſented to the firſt, as a thing which terminated imme- 
diately, but abſolutely refuſed the other two, alledging not only 
the poverty of the provinces and the ruin of trade, but that the 
late emigrations had drained the country of the greateſt part of 
her ſpecies: however as the duke ſtill perſiſted in his demand, 
they ſent deputies into Spain and petitioned the king to redreſs 


their grievances, but without any ſucceſs; on which the governor, 


impatient of all further delay, ordered the edict to be publiſhed 
at Bruſſels without the conſent of the States. 


The people now felt the full weight of their miſery, for upon 


their refuſal to comply with ſuch unjuſt and illegal meaſures 
the ſoldiers began to levy contributions by force; all the citizens 
now ſhut up their ſhops, and the farmers ceaſed to come to mar- 


ket, ſo that the people of the town had neither bread nor meat 


to eat. The duke, enraged to the laſt degree, called all the ſol- 
diers to arms, and ordered that ſeveral of the principal inhabitants 
who had refuſed the payments ſhould be hanged that very night 
upon their ſign· poſts; but nothing could move the obſtinacy of 
the people, and now, when the guards and executioners were 
ready to open this tragical ſcene, intelligence arrived that a party 


of the prince of Orange's forces had taken the Briel, and that 
the whole province of Holland was ready to revolt. 


This remarkable and unexpected blow ſtruck the governor 
with the greateſt ſurprize, not only as he knew that the whole 


Seventeen Provinces were ready to revolt, and only wanted ſuch 


an occaſion to ſhew themſelves in arms, but as this new enemy 


had 


H O L. . AN D. 


| had broken in upon him from the ſea, he was entirely unac- 
| quainted with the nature and ſtrength of their forces, as well 
as with their real deſigns, and therefore he thought it moſt 
prudent to ſuſpend the tragedy in Brabant, and employ every 
meaſure to ſuppreſs this een enemy before he bad e 


too firm a foot ing 


1 


| Aﬀeer the attempt of the prince of Orange had proved without 
ſucceſs, and he was forced back into Germany, the count of 
Marke, who was a declared enemy of the Spaniſh. Sernment 
as well as of the governor, with a party of che prince's broken 
troops which had been left together in Frizeland, manned. out 
ſome ſhips of ſmall force, and, with commiſſions from the prince 
of Orange, betook themſelves; to ſea, declared war againſt the 
Spaniards, and took all the veſſels they could maſter which be- 
longed to that nation; ſo that at length having gained conſider- 
able riches, as they fold their prizes in England and in other 
foreign parts, nd their forces were augmented, they landed in the 
iſland of the Briel, aſſaulted and carried the town, pulled down 
the images and other ornaments of the churches, profeſſed openly 
their religion, declared againſt the tyranny of the Spaniſh go- 
vernment and againſt the cruelty of the governor; and their 
example was immediately followed by moſt of the towns in 
Holland, Zealand, and Weſt F rizeland, where the inhabitants 
drove out 'the Spaniſh garriſons, renounced their obedience to 
the king, and ſwore fidelity to the prince of Orange. 


The prince ſeizing this opportunity when the people were agi- 
tated with ſuch a fury, returned again into the Low Countries with 
new forces, and not contenting himſelf with Frizeland, Holland, 
and Zealand, marched into the heart of the provinces, ſeized 

Vor. I. D upon 
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upon Mechlin and ſeveral other towns within a few leagues of 
Bruſſels, effecting this with ſuch a general conſent and applauſe, 
and with ſuch a concourſe of people, that the Spaniſſi government 
would have been totally deſtroyed in the Low Countries, if it 
had not been revived by the maſſacre of all THE e at 


„ 7 [4 


Gutifol children at the conference which was held er Bayonne 


This was yl news to the Spaniards ho had been ac- 


| Lubbe to exerciſe their power in this manner' both in Europe 


and America for ſome time before, but it was a thunder-ſtroke 
to the prince of Orange and his party; ſo that the former col- 
lected forces enough to defend the heart of the provinces, and 
the latter retired into Holland, refolving | to fen, himſelf 


there to the laſt extremity. Mov 26 un eb 
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The greateſt part of this province was ſtrong by its nature, 
inacceſſible by its marſhes and waters, and the country was in- 
habited at that time by a rougher ſort of people, who were not 
vet ſoftened by commerce and riches, nor enured to taxes, but 
were obftinate defenders of their liberties, and were now become 


implacable' haters'of the Spaniſh government, having in general 
embraced the Proteſtant religion ; ; but all theſe diſpoſitions Were 
confiderably increaſed? in the war that followed under the conduct 


of the duke d' Alva or his ſons, by the inhuman butchery which 


they practiſed on the taking of Naerden, where great num- 
bers of innocent perſons of both ſexes were ſlaughtered, where 
the houſes were burnt, atid the walls levelled to the ground; by 
the acts of barbarity which they exerciſed during the ſiege, and 
after the taking of Haarlem, where all kinds of cruelty and 


fcorn were indeed practiſed on both fides, but begun by the duke 


d' Alva's 


F 
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d'Alva's army, who, though the inhabitants of the town 
made the moſt gallant defence for ten months, hanged up all 
the Burghers who fell into their hands in ſight of the beſieged; 
and the latter, in turn, hanged up all the Spaniſh priſoners 
whom they took in ſight of the beſiegers: the women liſted 
themſelves in companies, gave alarms, beat up the enemy 8 
quarters, and repaired the breaches which were made by the 
duke's cannon; till being famiſhed with hunger they were 
obliged to ſurrender, when 400 of the Burghers were maflacred 
in cold blood. Such was the Spaniſh method of waging war 
in thoſe days! but this army was ſo roughly handled, that the 
duke was forced to riſe from before Alcmaar after a long and 
fierce ſiege, which inſpirited all the Proteſtant party. 


Whereupon Philip, growing ſenſible of danger, and appre- 
henſive of the total defection of the Seventeen Provinces (as the 
violence of Alva's proceedings had exaſperated the people to ſuch 
a degree again.t the Spaniſh name and government that they were 
never afterwards reconciled) reſolved to recall the duke, and the 
war was carried on under the direction of Requiſenes, who ſoon 
afterwards began the ſiege of Leyden, which was purſued with 
great violence for ſome time; but at length the farmers opened the 
ſluices and drowned the country, reſolving to deſtroy the Spa- 
niards, although they ſuffered conſiderably by it; indeed they 
obtained their purſuit, for the whole Spaniſh army was near being 
deſtroyed by this means, which gave a ſignal turn to the affairs 
of Holland, which was likewiſe increaſed by the ſudden death 
of Requiſenes ; and the king not declaring immediately a ſuc- 
ceflor, the government of the provinces, by the ancient cuſtom 
of the country, devolved in the interim upon the great council, 
which laſted ſome time by the delay of don John -of Aultria's 

D 2 coming 
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coming into the provinces, whom the king had declared the 
new governor. During this mterval, the prince of Orange's 
party, who were cloſely purſued by Alva, not only gained time 
to fortify themſelves, but as the great council and the ſtates 
employed no method to pay the Spaniſh troops, the latter were 
o: liged to retire into Brabant; where, mutinying for want of 
their pay, they ſeized Alooſt, a little town between Ghent and 
Bruſſels, which fo incenſed the people, that the tradeſmen ſhut 
up their ſhops, and the countrymen abandoned their work, and 
all ran to arms. 


In Bruffels the inhabitants forced the ſenate, expelled thoſe 
ſenators whom they knew were diſpoſed to favour the Spaniards, 
killed all of that nation whom they met in the ſtreets, and in 
general cried out for the expulſion of foreigners out of the Low 

Countries, and for the aſſembling of the States to which the 
council was forced to conſent. 


At the ſame time the principal perſons of all the provinces en- 
tered into a confederacy with the prince of Orange to carry on 
all the affairs of the war and of treaties, in concert and by the 
ſame councils ; ſo that ſoon afterwards, when the States convened 

at Ghent, they agreed unanimouſly upon the act which was 
paſſed in the year 1576, and called The Pacification of Ghent, 
the principal articles of which were; that all the foreign ſol- 
diers ſhould be expelled the provinces ; that the ancient forms of 

government ſhould be reſtored; that the matters which concerned 
religion in each province ſhould be referred to the provincial 
ſtates, and that, for the performance of theſe articles, all the 
provinces ſhould for ever be confederated with thoſe of Holland. 

and Zealand, 


"3 _ The 
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Thie Spaniſh and Italian troops refuſing to depart in conſe- 

quence of this act were declared rebels, and they in turn forced 

and plundered ſeveral towns, and defended themſelves in ſtrong 

holds againſt the forces of the States, till don John arrived at 

Luxemburg, the only town in all the provinces where he thought 
himſelf ſafe, as not being involved in the defection of the reſt. 


The States having carried things to ſuch an extremity, and 
having in a great meaſure obtained their ends, refuſed to admit 
this new governor, unleſs he accepted and confirmed the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent, with which, after he had obtained leave from the 
king, he at length complied, and entered upon his government 
with diſmiſſing all the Spaniſh and Italian troops, which returned 
into Spain and Italy. | | | 


But ſoon afterwards this haughty governor, chagrined at 
| ſeeing himſelf at the mercy of thoſe whom he deemed rebels, 
on a ſudden eized upon the caſtle of Namur, at this time one 
of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Seventeen Provinces. 


Alarmed at this violent proceeding, the States of the provinces 
again renounced their obedience to the Spaniſh government, and 
called the prince of Orange to Bruſſels, where he was appointed' 
protector of Brabant by the ſtates of that province; and now 
both patties prepared themſelves for the war: Spain drew all 
-her forces together into Namur and Luxemburg, the only pro-- 
vinces which were at this time under her ſubjection; all the 
other provinces. agreed to ele& a governor of their own, and 


deputed meſſengers to the emperor's brother to offer him that 
great charge. 
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Whenever there is a confed | 
ples and intereſts, it rarely or eracy of people of diffe RP: 
was the 3 he = * eher re ji pars of 8 vis 
Areſchot, and Coral _ aa abovementioned : oh 44 at! 
religion, although hs : y n lords of the Roman et 1 
then a with the reſt in their a . 
their laws and liberties 11h government, and in the defence pe 
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who had now gradually obtained all e me af! p94 
de, and in fact the 


direction of the counſels of the league 


It was by „ 
y the aſſiſtance of | 5 ” 
+ be A of theſe lords and thei 
him, 22 gp don John, the duke of Parma wins IM 
coming 1nto CM a: reputation a 6 ucceeded 
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reduction of and which 
ſubjection of the crown of 5 ima the provinces to the 
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This act was founded upon the violation of the pacification 


of Ghent by the Spatiiards, and the new invaſion of ſome towns 


In Guelderland, and was not intended to annul any part of the 
ſaid pacification, nor to divide theſe provinces from the gene- 
rality, but to ſtrengtlien and proſecute the ends of this pacifica- 


tion by more wied WE Cl counſels and arms. 


ww 


Ard bas but lol ic nivoig 901 tongs! 

The; — 0 pf this at Fr U nion are as follows: the 
ſtates of the Seven Provinces: agree to unite themſelves in ſuch 
a manner as if they were but one province, and in ſuch a man- 


ner that they ſhall never be divided by exchange, donation, fale, 
teſtament, or agreement; reſerving nevertheleſs to each particular 


province and city all their reſpective privileges, rights, cuſtoms, 
and ſtatutes; in judging of which, or any differences which 
may ariſe between any of the provinces or cities,” the others ſhall 
not intermeddle, e than 8 nen to er an 


amicable agree. 11 „vert 3544390 OT 
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The 8 101 TOI of all their: einen bind chin) 
ſelves to aſſiſt one another with their lives and fortunes againſt 
any attack or aſſault that ſhall be made upon any of them, whe- 
ther on pretence of ſovereignty; of reſtoring the Roman Catho- 
lic, Religion, or any other cauſe Whatever: all the frontier 
towns and fortreſſes belonging! to the union, if old, are to be 
fortified at the expenice of the province in which they are ſitu- 
ated; but if it be thought proper that any new ones ſhould 
be erected, the charges: are to be defrayed by the generality: | bus 
taxes and, guitonis-are to bendiſpoſed of every three months to 
the higheſt bidder; and, together with all the other tka 
of the ſtate, are to be employed for the common defence: all 


the men from 18 to 60 years old are to be enliſted and diſ- 


ciplined 
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ciplined within a month: peace or war are not to be declared 
without the concurrence of all the provinces: dther caſes that 
concern the management of both are to be determined by plu- 
rality of voices: all little differences that ſhall ariſe detween 
the ke are to hes * to the ſtadtholders. ad ile 
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With [ofoelk © to | i, the provinces of Holland and Zea- 
land are to act as they ſhall think proper; the other provinces 


likewiſe may regulate themſelveg as they ſhall judge to be moſt 
conducive to the peace and welfare of their refpeQive inhabi- 


tants, provided that every perſon ſhall remain free in his religion, 
and no man be examined or entrapped on that r account, according 
to the pacification of Ghent. 2 1 

Neighbouring pritces, ; 6 FOR. cities may be admitted into 
the union, by the conſent of the Provinces. In caſe of any diſ- 
ſenſion or differences between provinces, if it ſhall concern only 
one in particular, it ſhall be accommodated by the others; if it 
ſhall concern all in general, by the ſtadtholders: but in both 
caſes ſentence is to be pronounced within a month, and without 
any appeal or reviſion. The States of the reſpective provinces 
are to be held according to ancient uſage; and the mint ſhall 


be regulated as ſhall be hereafter agreed upon by all the pro- 


vinces. The interpretation of theſe articles to remain in the 
States; but if they ſhall not agree in their deciſion, in the ſtadt- 
holders. The States bind themſelves to apprehend and impriſon 
any perſon or perſons who ſhall act contrary to theſe articles, in 
which caſe. no privilege- nor een of what nature ſoever 


ſhall be valid. 


This 


[ 


This act was ſigned 5 the n of the States 1 23,1759, 
but not by the prince of Orange till the May following, and 
then with a particular reſervation, that by this a& the autho- 
rity and ſuperiority of the archduke Mathias, the em peror's 


brother, who had been invited to be their governor general, 
| ſhould not be leflened. 


In the = year this a& of Union was likewiſe ſigned by 
the cities of Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Breda, Nimeguen, 
Arnheim, and ſeveral other places of lefler note, and by ſeveral 
of the nobles of Frizeland. And thus a commonwealth was 
formed in the midſt of the Spaniſh dominions, but in ſuch a low 
and precarious tate of things by reaſon of the different affections 
of men's minds, of the particular intereſts of the ſeveral parties, 
eſpecially in the other provinces, and of the great power and 
preparations of the Spaniſh monarchy to oppreſs them, that on 
the firſt money they coined they cauſed a ſhip to be ſtamped, 
that was buffe ted by the waves, without fails or dars, with the 
n legend, Incertum quo fata ferant. 


But the odium of the Spaniſh tyranny and oppreſſion was ſo 
inveterate and univerſal, that it made the revolt general through 
all the provinces, and through all religions, and orders of men, 
as appeared by the pacification of Ghent; till by the 1 intrigues of 
the duke of Areſchot's party, by the great powers of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, and by the matchleſs conduct and great valour of 
the duke of Parma, Brabant and Flanders, with the reſt of the 
Ten Provinces, were reduced again under the Spaniſh dominion, 


After which, the moſt violent of the antimonarchical 
party, being expulſed by the Spaniſh arms, or allured by the 
VoL. I. E hopes 
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hopes of liberty and freedom into the Seven United Provinces, 
the hatred of the Spaniſh government increaſed to that de- 
gree, that they were not only prompt to ſubmit to any new do- 
minion, rather than return to the old; but when they could 
not find any protector, and their affairs grew deſperate, it was 
propoſed in their aſſemblies to burn all their great towns, to de- 
populate and lay under water all that they could of their own 
country, and to ſeek ſome new eſtabliſhment in the Indies; which 
they would certainly have executed, if they could have found 
ſhipping enough to tranſport all their numbers, and had not 
been detained by a compaſſionate regard for thoſe whom they 
muſt have left behind to the mercy of an incenſed and victorious 
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tyrant. 


When don John rejected the conditions he firſt had accepted; 
which are ſpecified in the pacification of Ghent, and, by the ſur- 
prize of Namur, broke into arms, the States of the provinces, 
as I have already obſerved, offered the government of their 
country to the arch-duke Mathias, the emperor's brother, as a 
conciliatory plan between their return to the obedience of Spain 
and the Republican government which was forming in the Seven 
Provinces. But the arch-duke arriving without the ſupport or 
advice of the emperor, or any credit in the provinces, and having 
the prince of Orange for his lieutenant-general, he was regarded 
only as an inſignificant cypher, and his government only as a 
piece of pageantry, which produced very little effect, and was 
ſoon terminated ; and the more eſpecially as he had not abilities 


to undertake any great enterprize. 


On the other hand, the prince of Orange was a man calcu- 


lated to give ſpirit to ſuch an undertaking, as he had equal capa- 
city 
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city * the cabinet and for the field; was cautious and reſolute, 
courteous and ſevere; giving way on particular occaſions to the 
humours of different people, and yet conſtant to the Object he 
had in view: he had great revenues and great intereſt in the 
Seventeen Provinces; great credit and ſeveral alliances in Ger- 
many; was eſteemed and honoured abroad, beloved and almoſt 
adored by the people at home, who thought him a true patriot, 
ſincere in his profeſſions and deſigns, able and willing to defend 
their liberties, and incapable of invading them through his own 
ambition; ſo that the people had hitherto looked * him as 
their only e | 


But when the duke of Parma came to aſſume the govern- 
ment, ſome new protection was neceſſary to defend this infant 
ſtate againſt the ſtorm with which it was threatened by the re- 
turn of the Spaniſh and Italian forces, and the great army that 
was forming under the duke of Parma in Namur and Luxemburg, 


There was at this time at leaſt an appearance of peace between 
king Philip and queen Elizabeth of England, and ever ſince the 
conference of Bayonne between the queen mother of France and 
her children, the two crowns had concurred heartily in the com- 
mon deſire there agreed upon, of violently deſtroying all whom 
the humane prieſthood of thoſe days denominated heretics in 
both their dominions ; ſo that Philip had no war upon his hands 
in Europe during theſe troubles in the Low Countries ; but the 
boldneſs and intrepidity of the confederates, at the time of their 
firſt defection and union, ſeemed to be much greater than the 
ſucceſs of their oppoſition afterwards, when many cauſes united 
to weaken and divert the Spaniſh forces. 
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When Henry the Third came to the crown of France, h 


was at firſt only controuled and fettered by the party of the 


Guiſes, but afterwards he was engaged in an open war which they 
raiſed againſt him, under the pretence of preſerving the Roman 
Catholic Religion, in which they were openly ſupported by the 


court of Spain; and, by being compelled into an agreement 


by the Proteſtants of his kingdom, fell into ſuch miſunderſtand- 
ing with king Philip, that when queen Elizabeth refuſed to un- 
dertake openly the protection of the United Provinces, the States 
applied to the court of France for this purpoſe ; and by the con- 


ſent of king Henry, his brother the duke d'Alengon was de- 


clared governor and protector of theſe provinces. But this prince, 
when he entered upon his government, behaved himfelf in ſuch 
a haughty and violent manner, that his ſhort reign was one 


continued ſcene of animoſities and diſagreements between the 


French and the Flemings; and as an attempt was made during 
this interval upon the prince of Orange's life, by a Spaniard, 


in which he was wounded, though not mortally, in the head, 


the Flemings began to be highly diſpleaſed with their new go- 
vernor; and the latter attempting to make himſelf by force 
abſolute maſter of the city of Antwerp, was expulſed the town, 
on which he withdrew himſelf out of the country extremely 
diſpleaſed with the Flemings, who, in turn, were no leſs. 
ſhocked at the violence and ill behaviour of the French. 


Soon after this time the prince of Orange was. aflaſſinated at 


Delph : Philip finding he could not ſubdue him by force of 


arms, was determined to deſtroy him by ſuch means as would: 
have diſgraced the meaneſt of the human ſpecies. 


This 


r 
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This was a terrible blow to the United Provinces, and as the- 
duke of Parma was increaſing daily in reputation and force, and 
was joined by the party of the duke of Areſchot, moſt people 
imagined that theſe provinces would be very ſoon reduced to 
their obedience ;. but their hatred to Spaniſh government. had. 
taken too firm a root to be ſo eafily ſhaken, 


After the unhappy affair of the duke d' Alengon, theſe pro- 
vinces in the year 1583 re- aſſumed their union, and bound them- 
ſelves in ſuch a manner, that in cafe of the fury of the war any 
point of it had not been properly obſerved, from that time it 1 
ſhould be duly effected, and any difficulties compoſed and ad- n 
juſted to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 


Moreover, as the Roman Catholic Religion was then uſed im 
all the provinces, except Holland and Zealand, the article 
which concerned religion, in the act of union, was formed ac 
cordingly; Þ .t now it was agreed by all the provinces, that from 
this time the Evangelical Reformed Religion, as it was called in- 
thoſe days, ſhould alone be openly preached and exerciſed 1 in. all. 


the places under their power. 


The States were ſo far from being intimidated in their de- 
figns by the prince of Orange's death, that their rage was ra- 
ther exaſperated by it, ſeeing the acts of villainy and oppreſſion 
which the court of Spain was daily exerciſing; and paying all 
the honours they could to the memory of a man who had thus 
ſtood forth in defence of their liberties and privileges, they ſub- 
ſtituted prince Maurice his ſon, although but 16 years of age, 
in all his honours and commands, and abſolutely refuſed all the 
overtures of peace which were propoſed. them by order of the 
A. Spaniſh: 
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Spaniſh court, reſolving upon the moſt n actions ne" 
ſufferings rather than return again under the dominion of Spain. 


" Boles they began now to receive ſome hopes, and even af 
ſiſtance from England; for although Elizabeth and Philip till 
preſerved the name of peace, yet the effects as well as the diſpo- 
ſitions of it were entirely obliterated : Philip fomented and even 


aſſiſted the inſurrections of the Iriſh, though not openly, yet 


by volunteers and money; and Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
ſupported the New Commonwealth of the Ly Countries by 
the ſame means. 


Philip had likewiſe added Portugal to his empire after the 
death of king Sebaſtian in Africa; but this acquiſition was rather 
a decreaſe of his power, as this People, who were extremely diſ- 
contented likewiſe with the Spaniſh government, could not be 
treated like good ſubjects and governed without an army, nor 
like a conquered people, and conſequently made to bear the ex- 
pence of their forced obedience. | 


But however this addition, with the immenſe treaſures which 
flowed in every year out of the Indies, elevated the ambition of 
Philip to that degree as made him aſpire to univerſal empire; 
he protected openly the league in France againſt Henry the 
Third and Henry the Fourth ; received the donation which 
the pious pope made him of the kingdom of Ireland; and at 
length reſolved upon the conqueſt of England likewiſe ; although 


a handful of his own ſubjects in the Low Countries had for- 


merly baffled his whole force, and were now actually bidding 
him defiance. 


Thus 
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Thus were the forces and attention of the court of Spain ex- 

tremely divided, a circumſtance which might have made much 

-- in favour of the United Provinces; but it can hardly be con- 

ceived how much the fortune and good conduct of a great gene- 
ral will influence the affairs oe any ſtate. 


When the duke of Parma came to the government of the 
Low Countries, he found only two ſmall provinces obedient to - 
the Spaniſh government, all the others were confederated againft 
him, both England and France beginning to take an open part 
in their defence; moreover, the few broken troops of the coun- 
try which were left him by don John were in the greateſt diſ- 
order; yet, by the dint of his own intrepidity and good con- 
duct, he collected an army from Spain, Italy, and Germany to 
join the handful of troops left him in the Low Countries; and 
by the good diſcipline of this army, with his own diſiutereſted- 
neſs and generous conduct, he gained equally upon the hearts 
and arms of his enemies in the revolted provinces, and pene- 
trated through them with ſuch an uninterrupted: torrent of ſuc- 
ceſſes, that he very ſoon recovered moſt of the important towns 
in Brabant and Flanders; at laſt, by taking the towns of An- 
twerp and Groningen, he reduced the affairs of the United 
Provinces fo low, that they threw themſelves wholly at the 
feet of queen Elizabeth, implored her protection, and. even of- 
fered her the ſovereignty of their country. The latter the queen 
generouſly refuſed, but immediately entered into articles with 
the deputies of the States, and obliged herſelf to furniſh them 
with very great ſupplies of men and money, upon the ſecurity 
of the Briel, Fluſhing, and Ramekins; and in the year 1585 
Sir John Norris was ſent over to command her forces. 


Ti 
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In the year 1587 the war Ginkd aus tre N 
| ee xe r the mighty menaces 5 0 | 
Invincible Armada, ſhe ſent rea e d 
mand of the earl of eee eee e eee 
TO RAD to him as governor of the United RR 
at Leiceſter s government was not of any long duration _ 
to the jealouſy: which aroſe between him and the States 3 
3 . are conduct, from his affecting an abſolute eee 
uu : bitrary diſpoſal of all offices, and from an eaſy loſs of 
— heir towns, as it was pretended, through the fault of 
e governors who were placed in them by the earl of Leiceſter. 


Sir William Temple and others are of opinion, that thi 
diſagreement was chiefly occaſioned by the queen's i this 
make peace with Spain; but, I think, this does not at ay = 
pear to be the caſe, as the queen diſapproved of Laiced 4 = 
duct, and commanded him to reſign his government; a 5 Ss con- 
over re- aſſured the States of her good-will and e _ oa 
to aſſiſt them; while they, on the other hand gave ene 
N 85 d generous afliſtances in her naval pr es f _ 
the Spaniards, that it cannot be ſuppoſed they had HE 
tained ſuch an idea of her intentions. M4 ever enter- 


_— queen continued her protection and affiſtance to the 
b Juring the whole courſe of her reign; which, on thei 
part, were returned with ſuch a veneration and Aer to 5 
ow as Were never paid to the ſovereign of any foreign og 
om; her name is mentioned with admiration and reſpect b il 
ranks of people in theſe provinces even to this day. BE 
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Aſter the departure of tlie earl of Leiceſter, the young prince 


Maurice of Orange was choſen their goverhor by the conſent of 
the States, but with a reſervation to queen Elizabeth; and, in 


the execution of that command, proved himſelf to be no way 
inferior to his father as a general; for the forces of the States 
were never in ſuch good order and diſcipline as they were during 
his government; the method he uſed to fortify towns and cita- 
dels was ſuperior to any at that time employed in Europe, and 
has ſince been imitated by moſt other powers. 

Due. ket! i the ana to TT the affairs of the 
United Provinces, and to weaken the forces of king Philip, was 
the war which was made by Elizabeth upon the Spaniards in the 
Weſt Indies, and the expeditions to Liſbon and to Cadiz, as 
well as the ſucceſs of the arms of Henry the Fourth! in France; 
for Philip was ſo paſſionately bent upon ſupporting the league 1 in 
this kingdom, that he twice ordered the duke of Parma to in- 
terrupt the co .rſe of his victories in the Low Provinces, and to 
march directly into the heart of it, to relieve Paris and Rouen, 
which greatly prejudiced the ſtate of the Spanith affairs in Flan- 
ders; for, during the duke of Parma's abſence, the prince of 
Orange retook and fortified all the places that were held by the 
Spaniards on the other ſide of the Rhine, which opened to them 
A Pallage 4 into the Boyer Provinces. 


Another great check to the Silas of the court of Spain 
was the acceſſion of Henry the Fourth to . the crown of 
France; and a ſtill greater was the general acknowledgment 
of him upon his embracing the Roman Catholic religion : 
the States of the provinces entered into an amicable league with 


Henry, and he poſſeſſed their confidence the more as he was on 
Vol. I. by good 
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good terms with Elizabeth, on whom. was their dependence 


during her life; after her demiſe Henry gradually obtained great 


credit in the United Provinces, till the Spaniſh power began to 
decay by the increafing grandeur of France, and till the great 
warlike preparations which this king made gave umbrage to all 
his neighbours, and particularly to the States, who began to be 
jealous of his growing too yet; "a and of his being too near them 


in Flanders, 


Soon afterwards the duke of Parma died, and with him all 
the good fortune and diſcipline of the arms of Spain in the Low 
Countries. He was ſucceeded in the government by Mansfield, 
Erneſt, and Fuentes ſucceflively ; but the frequent mutinies 
of their ſoldiers, and the bad diſcipline they were under, were 
the principal characteriſtics of their ſhort governments. 


The archduke Albert was the next who came as prince and 


governor of the Low Countries, at the head of a great army 
drawn out of Italy and Germany, to make the laſt, but a power- 


ful, effort to regain the Spaniſh authority, either in a proſperous 
war or to bring about a good peace, which was then very neceſ- 
ſary for the Spaniſh affairs: it is true that the old diſcipline of 
the Spaniſh forces began to revive by the influence of the arch- 
duke, and their fortune to take another turn; but Philip, ſee- 
ing now the errors which he had committed, and the vanity of all 
thoſe phantoms for which he had facrificed his peace, health, 
and the good of his life, began to dire& his thoughts wholly to 
peace, which he had never yet either allowed to the world or to 


. himſelf: all his great deſigns upon England and upon France 
had ended quite differently to what he intended: the immenſe 


treaſures which he had drawn from the Indies had been diſſipated 
—— to 


1 e 43 


to r his neighbours ; and inſtead of deſtroying the liberties 
and ancient laws of his ſubjects in the Low Countries, he had 
loſt ſeven of the provinces, and the reſt coſt him twice as much 
as they were worth. He had lately made peace with England, | 
and was about to conclude it with France and though he could 
not think of treating with his own rebellious ſubje&s in his own 
name, yet he wiſhed to ſee it done in another's name, and to 
finiſh a quarrel on which he had expended ſuch immenſe ſums, 
which had racked his thoughts and proved a thorn in his fide 
during the whole of his reign, Theſe were the motives which 
determined him to make choice of the archduke, and to commit 
to him theſe two deſigns, with the title of prince and governor 
of the Low Countries; to the end that if he could bring back 
the revolted provinces to their obedience, he ſhould govern them 
as Spaniſh dominions ; but if that could not be effected, he 
ſhould, by a marriage with Iſabella, the favourite daughter of 
Philip, receive the Low Country Provinces as a dowry with her, 
and become t' e prince of them; with this condition, that in caſe 
Iſabella died without Iflue they ſhould return again to Spain. 
Philip had heretofore ſeen how much the noble and generous 
behaviour of the duke of Parma had gained the good-will of a 
great part of this reſolute people ; wherefore he imagined that 
the preſence and cuſtoms of a natural prince among his ſubjects, 
and the generous and obliging diſpoſitions of Iſabella, might make 
a greater impreſſion upon the minds of the diſcontented than acts 
of violence; and at all events, if the war was not ſucceſsful, 

they might make a peace without wounding the honour and great - 


neſs of the Spaniſh crown. 


In purſuit of this plan, Philip acted like a great ſtateſman; 
and though he wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to ſee peace con- 
F 2 cluded, 
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cluded, yet he made ſuch preparations as if he defigned nothing 


but war; concluding, very juſtly, that his own deſires of peace 


would avail him very little, except he could force his enemies 


into the ſame mode of thinking: though therefore the archduke 
was now in Flanders at the head of a reſpectable army, he wiſely 
conſidered that the peace with France, which was not yet con- 
cluded, was the only expedient of preparing the way either for 
peace or war in the Low Countries; conſequently he ordered Al- 
bert to march into France, where the taking of Amiens, the 
capital city in Picardy, gave fuch an alarm to the French court 


48 they had never received i in any of their former wars. 


But while this prince was proſecuting the war in France, 


Philip was employing every method to conclude a peace with 
this nation, which he now effected according to his moſt ſan- 
guine wiſhes: however, during this interval the prince of Orange, 


who under the government of Erneſt had taken Groningen, 
made himſelf maſter of Groll, Linghen, and ſeveral other places 


in Overyſſel, by theſe manœuvres reducing theſe provinces 
entirely to the Union; and on Albert's return into Flanders, he 


met him at Newport, where a deſperate battle was fought and 
won by the great bravery of the N aa Ae Wich were in 
the prince of Orange's army. 


But though this heck obſtructed the career of Albert s vic- 
tories, yet, by the obedience and ſeaſonable ſupport of his new 
ſubjects, he was ſoon afterwards in a ſituation to undertake the 
ſiege of Oſtend; but the town was ſo well defended by the bra- 
very of the garriſon and inhabitants, that, after a ſiege of near 
two years, he would have been obliged to retire, if he had not 
been recruited by a body of $000 Italians, commanded by the 

5 | marquis 
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marquis of Spinola, to whom the direction of this ſiege was en- 
truſted; the place ſurrendered after a ſiege of three years, not 
from want of any men or ſupplies within the town, as the port 
was always open, but for want of ground, which was gained 
inch by inch; the prince of Orange, though he had obtained the 
battle of Newport, not being in a ſituation to raiſe the ſiege; yet 
he expiated in ſome meaſure the loſs of this place by the taking 
of Sluyce and Grave. 


About this. time Philip the Second deceaſed, and with him 
fell the perſonal reſentment which had given riſe to this long 
and Bra war; after which the archduke, by the conſent of 
the Spaniſh court, began to concert ſome meaſures to effectuate 
peace, which ſeveral other circumſtances, beſides thoſe already | 
mentioned, had made particularly neceflary. 3 


Befors the revolt of the Seven Provinces, though the < HG 
tants of this country were never allowed to trade to the Eaſt 
Indies, yet many in Holland and Zealand had frequently made 
voyages to theſe parts; and were not only become {kilful pilots, 
but 1 were well ted with the emoluments of this trade. 


After a form of ronment was eſtabliſhed in the United Pro- 
vinces, and this was ſupported -by England and France, great 
numbers of the perſecuted Proteſtants from France, Germany, 
and all the other Low Country provinces took refuge in this new 
ſtate z and, as they could not find employment to ſupport them- 
ſelves by land, great multitudes began to ſeek their fortune at ſea; 
but as they were precluded from all the trade of Spain and the 
Mediterranean ſea, they not only fell into that of England, 
France, and the Northern ſeas, but they boldly hazarded that 

4 of 


of the Eaſt mee at firſt with ſmall forces and moderate ſuc- 
ceſs ; but afterwards this was purſued with ſuch advantage, and 
ſo general an application of the provinces, that they ſoon ren- 
dered themſelves maſters of the greateſt part of the colonies and 
forts eſtabliſhed there originally by the Portugueſe, who were 
now under the Spaniſh .dominion ; and Holland and Zealand 
became the great magazines of all the manufactures and mer- 


chandizes of the Eaſt. 


This blow was ſenſibly felt by Spain, and all Europe beheld 
with amazement the growth of this naval power. In the Ame- 
rican ſeas indeed their attempts were not ſo frequent nor ſo 
proſperous, the Spaniſh colonics in this part of the world being 
too well fortified, and too numerous to be ſubjugated by a coup= 
de-main ; but by the immenſe number of their ſhips of war and 
privateers they carried off all the Spaniſh merchant ſhips in the 

coaſting trade, and even lay in wait for and threatened their Weſt 
India fleet. 'This was touching Spain to the quick, and was 
in fact one of the principal motives which induced that court to 
demand a peace; as it was now clearly ſeen that if the war was 
perpetual, all their treaſures would be either wreſted from them 
by the enemy, or expended unuſefully to maintain the war in 


the Low Countries. 


12 
n 


The propoſals of peace came wholly from the court of Spain, 
to the great ſurprize of all Europe; and even the States them- 
ſelves thought, at firſt, that it was only an artifice, and would 

not be prevailed upon to enter into any negociation by a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms, till the archduke had poſitively affirmed that he 
would treat with them as with free provinces, to which neither 


he nor the court of Spain had any pretenſions: indeed this court, 


as well as the archduke, was ſo extremely deſirous of terminating 
this war, that the treaty of peace was by mutual conſent diſ- 
cuſſed at the Hague, the reſidence of the States General; and, 
for the great honour and diſpatch of the whole buſineſs, the 
archduke conſented that four of his principal e ſhould 


attend and proſecute it there. 


: The Hollanders, on the other hand, advanced very flowly 
and with great haughtineſs towards this peace; and would not 
receive the archduke's declaration of treating them as free pro- 
vinces, before it was ratified in form by the court of Spain : the 
great ſucceſs of their arms by land, and the mighty augmentation 
of their naval power and of their commerce, made not only their 
militia both by land and ſea, but the greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants, averſe to this treaty : their hatred to Spain was now as 
violent as ever, and they were in. hopes of making great for- 
tunes by the war, as they had many and great examples among 
them, But there were two principal motives which engaged 
the States to enter into this treaty, and which weighed more 
with this ſagacious people than all others; the firſt was the ſitu- 
ation of the affairs of Spain and France at that time; the Spaniſh 
monarchy, fo formidable under the reign of Charles the Fifth 
and Philip the Second, was now, by a ſeries of unfortunate 
events, viſibly on the decline. On the other hand, there was a 
great and enterprizing king upon the throne of France, who, 
after having ſurmounted innumerable difficulties with much 
prudence and valour, and ended all his wars in peace with Spain, 
was at the ſummit of his felicity. The prudent Hollanders very 
juſtly ſuppoſed that the turbulent ſpirit of the French nation 


could not remain long inactive; and to prevent it from breaking 
out 
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out again at hoe ſo enterprizing a genius as Henry the Fourth | 
would certainly find ſome expedient. to exerciſe it abroad, 


They had moreover received wfamation that Her was 
making great preparations for war, and no country ſeemed fo 
likely to be the theatre of it as Flanders, which had been an- 
ciently a part of the French nation : if therefore the Spaniſh 
power in Flanders was deſtroyed, they clearly foreſaw that they 
ſhould be as much at the mercy of ſuch a power as France, as 

they had formerly been of ſuch a maſter as Spain, As they 
therefore were now on very good terms with Henry, theſe pru- 
dent ſtateſmen thought it beſt, by a peace, to give the archduke 
time to recruit his forces and to re-eſtabliſh his affairs, to be as 
a kind of barrier between them and France; and by this means 
alſo to leflen the invitation of the arms of France in the Low 
Countries. 'The ſecond motive which induced the States to 
enter into this treaty, was the great credit and power of Maurice 
prince of Orange, founded originally upon that of his father, but 
much increaſed by his own perſonal virtues and qualities, and 
the great ſucceſs of his arms. A conſiderable party of the States 
headed by Barnevelt, penſioner of Holland, a man of great abi- 
lities and authority among them, became jealous of this prince's 
authority ; as he was now governor of four provinces, and his 
two couſins of the other three; conſcious that it would be aug- 
mented by the continuance of a war, which was wholly in his 

management; and ſuppoſing that, in a peace, it would diminiſh 
and give way to the authority of the civil power ; which ſtimu- 
lated this party to enter heartily into the treaty, and to accelerate 
the progreſs and iſſue of it with all their power: after long 
debates therefore upon points of religion, the Indian trade, and 
many other leſs eſſential particulars, the negociation of peace 
was 
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was s finiſhed; and in the pw _ A truce was 5 contluded for 


ration 11 treating them as free provinces ; ; the G aon of all 
acts of hoſtility on both ſides during the truce; the enjoyment, 
in that interval, of what each party poſſeſſed at the time of mak- 
ing the treaty; that free commerce ſhould be reſtored on all parts 
in the ſame manner as it was before the war commenced; and 
that no new fortification ſhould be erectod on either fide, 


Thus, after a war of more than thirty years, the Seven United 
Provinces came to be acknowledged as a free Republic by their 
ancient maſter, after having been thus regarded for many years 


before by moſt of the kings and princes in Europe. At the very 
time of concluding this treaty, an alliance was formed between 


Henry the Fourth of France and the States, for preſerving the _ 
peace if it ſhould be concluded, or if it failed, to give each other 
mutual aſſiſtance; 10,000 men on the king's part, and 5000 on 
the part of the States. Henry ſeemed to omit no meaſure that 
might contribute to engage this republic to his intereſt, that 
they might make him the arbitrator of the peace, or in future 
of the war, if the truce ſhould be broken, or expire of itſelf, 


Soon after the concluſion of this treaty, in the end of the year 
1609, the duke of Cleves and Juliers dying without any male 
heirs, left theſe duchies to the pretenſions of his daughters, in 
right of whom the dukes of Brandenburg and Nieuburg poſſeſſed 
themſelves of ſuch parts as they could firſt invade, each of 
them claiming the whole inheritance. The duke of Branden- 
burg defired affiſtance from the United Provinces to ſupport his 
title. The duke of Nieuburg, from the archduke Albert and 
from Spain. The latter having with great difficulty extricated 
Vor. I. * themſelves 
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enn from a; long and expenſive war were not deſirous 1 
intereſting themſelves in this quarrel further than to prevent 
their rivals from taking advantage of it, and, under pretence of 
aſſiſting one of the parties, ſeizing upon ſuch parts of theſe ter- 
ritories as lay moſt contiguous to their own. But the States 
were not altogether ſo juſt, nor content to loſe ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity, but marched a body of troops and ſurprized the town of 
Juliers, though they pretended only to keep poſſeſſion of it till 
the contending parties were agreed ; with the perſuaſion that 
Spain, after having ſacrificed ſo much in the late truce, both in 
Europe and in the Eaſt Indies, to terminate their own quarrel, 
would not eafily be induced to break it again on account of a 
quarrel of their neighbours. 


But the archduke ſaw this matter in a different light, and 
having firſt concerted his plan with the court of Spain, reſolved 
to riſk the Ten Provinces again in a new war rather than ſuffer 
ſuch an acceſſion of dominion and power to accrue to the 
United Provinces. Hereupon he firſt, in the name of the duke 
of Nieuburg, demanded reſtitution of Juliers; and, upon the 
States giving an equivocal anſwer, he immediately formed an 
army, under the command of Spinola, and marched towards 
Juliers, as though he meant to attack that town; but while 
the troops of the States were preparing to make a deſperate de- 
fence, he made a ſudden diverſion, marched towards Weſel, 
and attacked this place with ſuch a fury that the inbabstacts 
were greatly terrified and ſurprized, ſo that he made himſelf 
maſter of it before the Dutch troops could come to their aſſiſtance. 


The States were amazed at this bold attempt of the Spaniſh 
general, by which he had made himſelf maſter of a paſs that 


opened 
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= 
opened the way for any new invaſion of their provinces z- they 
i ere ore immediately interceded | with Eng land and France to 
m ediate an agreement between the {cite and thetnſelves, 
which was at length concluded; ſo that neither party were per- 
mitted to invade any part of thoſe duchies; and the truce was 
ſoon afterwards changed. into a general peace. Hence therefore 
the archduke and the court of Spain, by the great zeal which 
they manifeſted for peace, entered into a truce upon conditions 
impoſed by the States ; and now, by the reſolution which they 
ſhewed of renewing the war, they made a peace upon their own 
terms; an event from which we may draw ſeveral concluſions: ; 


Firſt, That the only time to make an advantageous peace is 
when the enemy demands it, and when we are in the belt ſitu- 
ation to continue. the war. : 1 


Second, That it is very bad policy to endeavour to avoid a war 
by yielding any point of intereſt or honour; which will always 
encourage new enemies, occaſion new inſults, and diſhearten 
friends and allies. 


Third, It is a dangerous maxim for weak princes to call in 
greater powers to their aid, as they are often more oppreſſed by 
their new friends than they would have been by their enemies. 


Fourth, A prince ſhould never make his demands too high 
from his ſucceſſes in a war, eſpecially when obtained by a con- 
currence of accidents, becauſe the ſituation of affairs may change, 
and his enemy will be thereby encouraged to make the an 
demands upon him. 


. WEEK | Fifth, 
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Fi ifth, FE prince ſhould never march out his forces to attack 
the territories of his enemy before he is in a ſituation to receive 
any oppoſition which his enemy may make, and at the ſame 

time proſecute his attack with * 


130 EUAP. . 
Of the preſent Form of Government in the SEVEN PROVINCES. 


T will appear from what has been ſaid in the foregoing chapter 
upon the riſe and progreſs of this government, that we may 
date its origin from the Union of Utrecht, and that it may be 
more properly called a Federate Republic of Seven Sovereign 
Provinces, united together for their common and mutual defence, 
and without being dependent the one upon the cn than a 
regular Commonwealth. 


But to lay open this matter more clearly, it wall be neceſſary 
to examine particularly the ſeveral parts which form the whole; 
as each of theſe provinces is compoſed of ſeveral cities and towns. 
which have many parts of the ſovereign power within themſelves, 
and are not ſubject to the ſovereignty of their province; not 
being, in many reſpects, ſubjected by the majority, but only by 
the general conſent of the voices in the Provincial States; for 
as the States General cannot raiſe any new levies. of money, or 

make war or peace, or form any new alliance, without the con- 
ſent of every province, neither can the States of a province con- 
clude any of thoſe particulars without the, conſent of each city 
or town, that by the ancient conſtitution of the province has a 
voice 1n that aſſembly. All the principal cities have courts of 
judicature 
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Judicature within themſelves; and though, in moſt civil caſes, 
there is an appeal from the city courts to thoſe of the province, 
yet, in all criminal caſes, there is no appeal from the former to 
the latter; nor can the ſovereign power of any province exerciſe 
any judicature, ſeize upon any criminal, or execute any common 
reſolution of law within the juriſdiction of a city, but by the 
proper juſtice and officers of the ſame city. Hence a great part 
of the ſovereign authority, ſuch as levying money, making 
war and peace, and the power of exerciſing judicature, is ſeen 
to be veſted in each city; with reſpect to the other part, that of 
coining money, it is neither in particular cities or provinces; 
but, by general conſent, it was veſted in the generality ſoon 
after the union, and by them each province is regulated reſpect- 
ing this matter. Hence the principal parts which enter into 
the compoſition of this government are, the freedom of the cities 
and towns; the ſovereign authority of the States of the provinces; 
the articles or conſtitutions of the Union; and the authority of 
the Stadtholꝰ ers; according to this arrangement therefore I ſhall 
proceed to give a particular detail of this government ; and as 
there is a general reſemblance between the 'government of each 
of the Seven Provinces in the union, as well as between .that 
of the ſeveral cities in each province, I ſhall begin with the 
capital of Holland, as the ſtrongeſt, richeſt, and moſt powerfull 
city in the Seven Provinces, and conclude with an account of 
that province in general; and, to avoid prolixity, mark only the 
other provinces or cities where there is ſome eſſential difference 
in the plan of government. 


The ſovereign authority of the city of Amſterdam is in the 
reſolutions of their ſenate; an order compoſed of 36 perſons, 
who are the adminiſtrators of Juſtice, according to the ancient 

forms: 


* H O L L AND. 
forms: but levies of money are made by arbitrary reſolutions, 
according to the demands of the ſtate. ' The ſenators hold their 
offices for life, and were anciently elected by the freemen of 
the city; who, upon the death of a ſenator, aſſembled toge- 
ther in ſome public place, and there choſe ſome other perſon to 
| ſucceed him by the majority of voices. This mode of govern- 
ment continued in Amſterdam, till the perſecutions of the Spaniſh 
government in the Low Countries, and of the Romiſh clergy 
in other parts, forced great numbers of Proteſtant merchants 
into Holland, and particularly into this city; when, under pre- 
tence that theſe frequent aſſemblies were on the verge of creating 
tumult and diſorder upon every occaſion, by reaſon of their great 
numbers and contention, this election of ſenators came, by a 
_ reſolution of the-burghers or freemen, to be veſted for ever in the 
ſtanding ſenate at that time; ſo that ever afterwards when a ſena- 
tar dies, a new one 18 choſen by the reſt of the ſenate, without 
any intervention of the other free burghers. This mode of 
election likewiſe obtains in all the other great cities of the 
Seven Provinces, which makes their government a kind of oli- 
garchy; indeed in all the other towns in theſe provinces, when 
there is a vacancy in the ſenate (which is more or leſs in num- 
ber according to the ſize of the town) or in the magiſtracy, 
the ſenators preſent three to the ſtadtholder, out of whom he 
chooſes one; ſo that the government of this ſtate is far from being 
popular, and the inhabitants a free people, as they are generally 


eſteemed by thoſe ſuperficial writers who content themſelves 


with common obſervations and enquiries. 


By this ſenate are likewiſe: choſen, all the chief magiſtrates of 
the town, ſuch as the burgo-maiters and echevins: there are four 
burgo-maſters in Amſterdam, of whom three are choſen every 
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year, and the fourth continues in office two years; but the three 


who were laſt choſen are the reigning burgo- maſters for that 
year, and preſide alternately after the firſt quarter of a year; for 
the burgo-maſter of the preceding year preſides during this period. 


'The burgo-maſters in Amſterdam are not much unlike the 
lord mayor and aldermen of the city of London; they repreſent 


the dignity of the government, and do the honours of the city; 


they diſpoſe of all the under-offices which become vacant in their 
time, and iſſue out of the treaſury all ſuch ſums as are neceſſary 


to preſerve the ſafety and dignity of the city; they keep the 


keys of the bank of Amſterdam, that immenſe magazine of trea- 


ſure, which is never opened but in the preſence of one of them; 
they alſo bows and and . on all the great public works of 


the 881 e 
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This is = office of the greateſt truſt, authority, and dignity, 
but of very little profit ; as the ſalary of a burgo-maſter of this. 


great city does not amount to 1000 guilders a year, with all its 
emoluments; it is true, they have a great number of very con- 
ſiderable dfficks in their diſpoſal; but if they were known to take 


any money for diſpoſi ing of them yy would immediate loſe. 


all their credit in the city. 


They are not obliged to be at any extraordinary expence in 


their manner of living on account of this office; for, upon all 
public occaſions, they are waited upon by dinears who receive a 


ſalary from the city, and whenever they make any grand enter- 
tainments the charge is defrayed out of the public treaſury, but 


proportioned indeed by their diſcretion. When the office of a 


burgo-maſter expires, he is generally appointed by the ſenate 
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to ſome other beneficial charge or 3 in the city, if he 
has n his honorary office with credit and reputation. 


The echevins are the members of the court of juſtice in every 
town, In this city they are nine in number, of whom ſeven are 
choſen annually, but two of the preceding year continue in 
their office: double the number is named by the ſenate, out of 
which the reigning burgo-maſters chooſe the proper number; 


as the ſtadtholder does in all the other towns. 


They have a ſovereign juriſdiction in all criminal caſes; but 
in civil ones, above a certain value, there is an appeal to the 
provincial court of juſtice. In capital crimes they never paſs 
ſentence of death upon any man without firſt adviſing with the 
burgo-maſters; though this appears to be only matter of form, 
for they are not bound to follow the — opinion, but 


are left to decide by their own. 


Under the ſenate, arid 3 ſovereign magiſtrates, the prin- 
cipal ſubordinate officers of the city are: Firſt, The ſcout- maſter, 
who watches over the public peace, apprehends all criminals, 
and ſees the ſentences of juſtice executed; his authority is ſome- 
what ſimilar to that of a ſheriff in England, or like the lieute- 
nant of the police in Paris. Second, The penſioner, who is al- 
ways a civil lawyer, well acquainted with the records, cuſtoms, 

and privileges of the city, of which he informs the magiſtrates 
upon particular occaſions: he is the firſt dincar of the ſenate and 

of the burgo-maſters, makes their ſpeeches upon all public occa- 
ſions, and is very much like the recorder of the city of London. 
Third, The treaſurers, who receive and iſſue out all the ſums of 
money that are properly the revenues or treaſure of the city. 
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The revenues of Amſterdam. ariſe out of the conſtant exciſes 
upon all ſorts of commodities that are confumed within its 
precincts; out of the imports and exports of all kinds of mer- 
chandizes ; out of the rents of the city houſes and lands; out 
of certain duties upon every houſe ; or out of the extraordinary 
levies that are raiſed by the conſent of the ſenate, for furniſh- 
ing ſuch part of the public charge as is agreed on by their de- 
puties, in the provincial States, for the uſe of the province; or 
by the deputies of the States of Holland for the uſe and ſupport 


of the Union. All theſe payments, which are made for the 
public uſes of the States General, of the States of the province, 


or in the city, in Amſterdam, amount at a moderate computa- 
tion to 20,000,000 of guilders, and are carried into the common 


ftock of the town. 


Certain it is that there is no town of commerce where con- 
venience, elegance, and ſtrength are better conſulted than in 


this; the ſta_thouſe, arſenal, and other public buildings are 


magnificent; and every thing is ſupported with neatneſs and 
conveniency.. The ſenate likewiſe chooſes the deputies, who 
are ſent from this city to the States of Holland, which are com- 


poſed of the deputies, of the nobles, and of the towns, having 


19 voices, of which the nobles have only the firſt, and the towns 
18: though the nobles, who indeed are but few in this province, 
have altogether but one voice in the States equally with the 
ſmalleſt town, yet they are very conſiderable in the government, 
not only as poſſeſſing many of the principal charges, both civil: 


aud military, and by having the direction of all the eccleſiaſtical 


revenue that was ſeized by the States upon the change of reli- 
gion, but by ſending their deputies to all the councils both of 
the generality and of the province, and by. the nomination of one 
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counſellor in the two great courts of juſtice. They are the 
firſt who give their voice in the aſſembiy of the States, and 
thence have a great weight in determining the buſineſs in con- 
ſultation. The penſioner of Holland aſſiſts them at all their de- 
liberations before they come to the aſſembly, and delivers their 
ſuffrage for them; and, though his rank is inferior to all their 

deputies, yet, as being the firſt miniſter of the province, and as 

his charge is generally for life, though it ought to be renewed 
every five years, he has always great. credit, eſpecially as he has 
| likewiſe a place in all the ſeveral aſſemblies of the province, and 
in that of the States propoſes all the matters for debate, and 
forms or digeſts all the reſolutions according to the general ſen- 
timents of the aſſembly; he is likewiſe one of their conſtant de- 
puties in the States General. 


The deputies of the towns, to the ſtates of the province, are 
chiefly choſen from among the ſenate and magiſtrates of each 
town; their number is uncertain, according to the pleaſure of 
the cities which ſend them ; but they have all together but one 
voice, and are all maintained at the char ge of their reſpective 
cities. 


The States of Holland aſſemble generally four times every 
year at the Hague; in the ſpring and ſummer ſeſſions they gene- 
rally fill up all vacant charges, and renew the forms for all the 
ſeveral taxes, as well as conſult about any affairs that may 
affect the general good of the province, or the differences that 
may ariſe between the cities: but in the autumn and winter 
they meet to reſolve upon the continuation of the charge which 
has been allotted to their province for the ſucceeding year by 
the States General, as neceſſary for the ſupport of the union. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover, on all extraordinary occaſions they are called tdge- 
tier by a council, which is called The Committee of the States, 
is properly the council of ſtate of the province, and is compoſed 


of ſeveral deputies, one from the nobles, one from each of the 
great towns, and but one from three of the imall towns, which 


chooſe him alternately. wy 


This council fits conſtantly at the Hague, executes the reſo- 
lutions of the provincial. States, and propoſes to them, at their 
extraordinary meetings, the ſubjects that are to come under their 


conſideration. 


In theſe provincial aſſemblies the voices are equal, and though 
they. muſt be unanimous in a reſolution, yet from the natural 


caution of theſe people it ſeldom happens that they are other- 
wile :: moreover, as they are all united by one common bond of 


intereſt, they come after full debates to eaſy. reſolutions ; even 
where a maje ity concur in any particular affair, when it is well 
ſupported by reaſon, the minority ſeldom for any long. time con- 
teſt it. When the deputies of the States agree in their provin- 


cial aſſemblies, they ſend ſome of their number to their reſpec- 


tive cities, to propoſe the affair and the reaſons alledged for ſup- 
porting it, and deſire orders from them to conclude it; which 


ſeldom fails if the neceſſity or utility of it be clear: but if it is 
an affair of an intricate nature, which demands ſome time to ex- 


amine it attentively, the States generally adjourn till all the de- 
puties are returned from their reſpective towus; where their 
influence, and the reaſons given in the provincial afſemblies, 
make an impreſſion upon the city aſſemblies, and generally gain 


their conſent. Hence therefore will appear the reaſons why 
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69 HOLLAND. 


all the public affairs of this State are carried on ſo flowiy, even 


upon the moſt urgent occaſions, 


Beſides theſe aſſemblies, every province has likewiſe a trea- 


ſurer and a chamber of accounts, who manage the general 
revenues of the province. 


As the provinces of Holland and Zealand were formerly con- 


cluded in one government, ſo have they likewiſe had one com- 


mon judicature, which is exerciſed by two courts of juſtice, each 
of them common to both the provinces. The firſt is compoſed 
of 12 counſellors, nine of Holland and three of Zealand, of 


whom the ſtadtholder is the chief: by the old conſtitution he 


uſed to preſide whenever he thought proper, and to name all 


the counſellors, except one, who was choſen by the nobles. 
This is the ſupreme court in all criminal caſes ; but in civil 
cates there lies an appeal from it to the other court, which is 


called The Chief Council, from which there 1s no regular ap- 


peal, but by a petition to the States of the province, when theſe | 
are of opinion that there is a ſufficient reaſon for it. 


The Union is formed of the ſovereign provinces of Holland, 
Frizeland, Zealand, Utrecht, Groningen, Overyſſel, and Gelder- 


land, who chooſe their reſpective deputies, and ſend them to 


the Hague, to compole the three ſeveral aſſemblies called The 


States General, The Council of * and The Chamber of 
Accounts. 


The ſovereign power of this Federate Republic is in the aſ- 


ſembly of the States General, which, according to their original 


inſtitution, was convoked only upon extraordinary occaſions by 
the 
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the council of ſtate; but this was ſeldom done, and they then 
conſiſted of above 800 perſons, which rendered the debates long 
and confuſed, and the reſolutions flow, and, E preſſing occa- 


ſions, generally out of time. 


In the abſence of this aſſembly, the council of ſtate repreſented 
their authority, executed all their refolutions, and judged of the 
neceſſity of a new convocation ; till after the earl of Leiceſter 
left the government in queen Elizabeth's time, when the States 
of the provinces deſired of the then States General that they 
might, by their conſtant reſpeCtive deputies, continue an aſſem- 
bly under the name and with all the authority of the States 
General, which was conſented to; on which they firſt framed 
the ordinary council denominated The States General, which 
has ſince that time been known by this name, fits conſtantly at 
the Hague, and repreſents the ſovereignty of the union, giving 
audience and diſpatch to all foreign miniſters; but it is in fact 
only a repre. entation of the States General, the aſſemblies of 
which are now wholly diſcontinued. 


The provinces ſend their deputies to the States General in 
what number they pleaſe; ſome ſend 12, ſome 10, and others 
only two; this making no difference, becauſe all their reſolutions 
are carried, not by the votes of perſons but of provinces ; all 
the deputies of one province, be they more or leſs, having only 
one vote. Some of the provinces likewiſe ſend their deputies 
for life, others for a certain number of Fears, and others only 
for one year. | 


The province of Holland ſends to the States General one of 


their nobles, who 1s perpetual ; one deputy choſen out of North 
Holland; 
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Holland; two erf their provincial council of ſtate; two deputies 
choſen out of their eight principal towns, and their penſioner. 


'A 


Neitker the ſtadtholder nor any perſon in a military charge 


has a ſeat in the States General, in which every province pre- 


ſides their week in turns, by one of the moſt qualified perſons 

among the deputies of that province: he is ſeated in a large 
armed chair at the middle of a long table, capable of holding 
between 30 and 40 perſons, for of about that number is this 


aſſembly uſually compoſed: the greffier or ſecretary of ſtate ſits 


at the lower end of the table, and when any foreign miniſter 


has an audience, he is feated over againſt the preſident at the 
middle of this table, who propoſes all the matters to be diſcuſſed 
in this aſſembly ; orders the greffier to read all ſuch papers as 


are to be confidered ; collects the voices of the provinces 3 and 


forms the reſolution, This is the plan which is purſued | in all 
the ordinary buſineſs that comes before them; but in caſes of 
peace and war, of foreign alliances, of raiſing extraordinary ſup- 
plies, or coining of money, of the privileges of any province or 
member, of the union, or any other extraordinary matter, all 
the provinces muſt concur, as unanimity is required. This 


council is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſovereign; it only repreſents 


the ſovereignty, and therefore there is not any matter of great 
conſequence reſolved upon, without firſt conſulting the States 
of each province by their W deputies, and receiving or- 
ders from them. 


The council of ſtate is compoſed of a certain fixed number of 
deputies from the ſeveral provinces : Holland ſends three; Zea- 


land, Utrecht, and Gelderland two each ; Frizeland, Groningen, 


and Overyſſel only one each; ſo that this aflembly conſiſts only 
= 
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of 12 perſons, who vote not by provinces but by perſonal voices, 
and * deputy preſides by turns. | 


Thy this aſſerably the ſtadtholder has a feat, and a deciſive 
voice: the treaſurer general has alſo a ſeat, but only a delibera- 
tive voice: the deputy from the nobles of Holland is for life; 
and ſo are likewiſe the deputies from the province of Zealand: 
the reſt are only for a certain number of years. 


This council executes all the reſolutions of the States General, 
prepares all the principal matters which come under their deli- 
beration, and propoſes to them the moſt expedient methods of 
raiſing troops, and of levying money, and as well the proportion 
of each, which they ſuppoſe will be neceſſary in all conjunctures 
and revolutions of the ſtate: the ſuperintendency of the militia, 
the fortifications, and the affairs, revenues, aud government of 
all the. places conquered fince the union is in this council ; for 
as the conque ed places were gained by the common arms of the 
State, they depend upon the States General, and not upon any 


particular province. 


In the month of October or November of every year this 
council forms an eſtimate of the expences which they imagine 
will be neceflary for the ſervice of the enſuing year, preſents it 
to the States General, and defires them to demand fo much of 
the provincial States, to be levied according to the proportions 
which have heretofore been agreed on between the provinces, 
which are, in 1,000,050 of guilders, in Holland 583,090 guilders; 
in Frizeland 116,611; in Zealand 91,831; in Utrecht 58,301; 
in Groningen $58,301; in Gelderland 36,120; in Overyſſel 


3575711. 
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This petition, as it is called, is made to the States General, 


in the name of the ſtadtholder and council of ſtate; and is, in 
fact, nothing more than a continuation of the ancient forms 
uſed in the time of their fovereigns ; and which is ſtill ufed by 
the governor and council of ſtate in the Auſtrian Netherlands. 


This council of ſtate likewiſe diſpoſes of all the ſums of money 


that are deſtined for extraordinary affairs, and expedites all the 


orders for the expences of the ſtate, according to. the reſolutions. 
firſt taken by the States General. Theſe orders are firſt ſigned 
by three deputies. of different provinces, and as well by the trea- 
ſurer general, and then regiftered in the chamber of accounts,, 
before the receiver general is authorized to. pay them; after- 
wards they are paid immediately without any charge or delay. 
Each province raiſes what ſum of money its States. ſhall think 
proper; and after its quota is ſent to. the receiver general, the 
reſt is appropriated to the particular uſes of the province. 


The chamber of accounts. was. ereQed in the beginning of the: 
laſt century, for the eaſe of the council of ſtate, to. regulate the 


accompts of the ſeveral receivers, and to regiſter the orders of 
the council of ſtate reſpecting the finances: this chamber is com- 


poſed of two deputies from each province, who are changed every 


three years. 


Beſides all theſe councils, there is the council of the admi- 


ralty, who, when by the advice of the council of ſtate the: 
States General have confented that a fleet of ſhips. of ſuch a- 


a number and force ſhall be fitted out, have the whole diſpo- 


fition of all the affairs relating to it. This college is divided into. 


fave parts, of which three are in Holland, one at Amſterdam, 
3 one 
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one at Rotterdam, and another at Horne; the fourth! is at Har- 
lingen in F rizeland ; and the fifth at Middleburg i in Zealand : 

each part of this college 1 is compoſed of ſeven deputies ; four of 
the province where the college 1 is held, and three who are choſen 


1 by the other 8 


The ſtadtholder, as ademiral in chief, or, in his abſence, the vice 
admiral, has a ſeat 1 in all theſe colleges, and is always the preſi- | 
dent when he is there in perſon, or otherwiſe he names a preſi- 
dent. This council likewiſe takes cognizance of all ſuch crimes 
as are committed upon the high ſeas; as well as of all frauds or 
negligences 1 in the payments of the cuſtoms ; ; which form a fund 
that is applicable to the admiralty, and to no other uſe whatever: 
when this fund is not ſufficient for this purpoſe, as happens 
often in time of war, it is ſupplied, by the States, with what 
is neceſſary from other funds; and as in time of peace it fur- 
niſhes more perhaps than is neceſſary for this ſervice, the re- 
mainder is applied to build ſhips of war, to furniſh the arſenals 
and ſtores with every material for ſhip-building, or to ſuch other 
purpoſes as the States General ſhall think proper. i 


The authority of the ſtadtholder, which enters deeply into the 
government of this ſtate, and which indeed had an eſſential part 
in its original formation, as well as in its growth and progreſs, 
has generally been in the family of the prince of Orange ; and 
though the States have two or three times endeavoured to ſup- 
preſs or exclude it, their attempts have always ended in ſome 
dangerous revolution; till at length it became hereditary in this 


famil y. 
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This great 1 commenced in the perſon of William prince of 


Orange immediately after the union of Utrecht, and not ſo much 


from his being governor of Holland and Zealand in Charles the 
Fifth and Philip the Second's reign, as from the high eſteem the 
people entertained of his wiſdom, integrity, and courage ; the pro- 


vinces. moreover from the time of their being firſt civilized, had 


always been under the direction of ſome chief, who was likewiſe: 
ſubordinate to their laws and cuſtoms, and to the ſovereign power 
of the ſtate. 


In the firſt conſtitution of this government, after the union of 


Utrecht, all the power and rights of the prince of Orange, as 
governor of the provinces of Holland and Zealand, ſeem to have: 
been carefully reſerved, and extended alſo to the other provinces. 
of the union: but all thoſe rights and powers which were here- 
tofore veſted in the ſovereign, now devolved upon the aſſembly 


of the States General; ſo that the power of making peace or 


war, of forming all foreign alliances, and of raiſing and coining 
money remained in them :. in. the prince, as ſtadtholder, is the 
command of all the forces by land and ſea, he being alſo captain 
general and high admiral ; and alſo the diſpoſition of all military 


commands, ION of towns, &c. together with the power. 
of pardoning crimes, and chooſing magiſtrates, upon the nomi- 


nation of the ſenates of the reſpective towns, as they generally 
preſent three to the ſtadtholder, who elects one out of that: 
number. 


Originally the States General were called together upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions by the council of ſtate, where the ſtadtholder 


had always great influence; nor indeed, ſince that change, have 
the States reſolved upon any important matter without his appro- 
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bation. FSR as hs States General A the ſovereignty 
of the ſtate, ſo does the ſtadtholder i its dignity, by public guards 
and the attendance of all the military ens, and by the {plen- 


dor of his court. 


N this 1 was nn Koene Ned firſt eſtabliſhed, 
and by theſe regulations ſupported, till the party of the de Witts 
became powerfull, during, the minority of William the Third 
king of England; when, by the great influence of this faction 
in the province of Holland, as well as in the other provinces, 
the States paſſed a reſolution to ſuppreſs or to exclude the charge 
of ſtadtholder, and to ſhare the authority among the ſeveral 
magiſtrates of the State: the ſenates of the cities aſſumed the 


th 


final nomination of their ſeveral magiſtrates: the provincial States 


claimed the diſpoſal of all the military commands in thoſe bodies 
of troops which they paid by their reſpective quotas : and the 
States General the command of the armies, by officers who were 
appointed al. | changed at their will. No power remained to 
pardon what was once condemned by rigor of law; nor any per- 
ſon to repreſent the dignity of a ſovereign ſtate : and by the great 


influence and riches of the province of Holland; by the great 


integrity and conſtancy of their chief miniſter; and by the pro- 
ſperous ſtate of their affairs, which was perhaps the effect of 
both, this new form of government ſupported itſelf for near 
20 years: yet, as it was a en een ſtrained againſt the opinion 


of the bulk of the people, it ended in a revolution which will 
be hereafter explained, and prince William was elected ſtadtholder. 


Aſter the death of king William the Nadcholderſhip wa again 


ſuppreſſed, and the authority ſhared among the States, till the 


cloſe of the laſt war in Flanders, when the late prince of Orange 
T3 was” 
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* H O L. L AN D. 
was choſen ſtadtholder by another revolution, and that high 


office was declared, by a reſolution of the States, to be heredi- 


tary in his family. 


The conſtitutions of Zealand, Gelderland, and Utrecht, are 


very ſimilar to thoſe of Holland; the States of the two former 


being compoſed of deputies from the nobles and the cities; but 
with theſe ſmall differences, in Gelderland all the nobles, who 


have certain fiefs or lordſhips in the province have ſeats; they 


compoſe one half of the States, and the deputies from the towns 
the other: a certain number of their nobles only are deputed to 
the States General; but the whole body may attend there, if 
they will attend at their own charge. 


All the nobility in Zealand were extinguiſhed in the Spaniſh 
wars; and as the prince of Orange poſſeſſed the marquiſates of 
Fluſhing and Jerveer, he alone makes that part of the States of 
this province, having the title of the firſt or ſole noble of Zea- 
land, by his deputy having the firſt voice in the States of the 
province, in the council of ſtate, and in the chamber of accompts. 
He likewtfe, as ſovereign of theſe marquiſates, creates all the 
magiſtrates, and diſpoſes of the voices of two towns; though 
there are but fix which ſend their deputies to the States, and 
conſtitute the ſovereignty of the province. 


In the province of Utrecht, beſides the deputies from the 


nobles and thoſe of the cities, eight deputies of the clergy have 


ſeats, and make a third member of the States of the province: 
theſe are elected out of the chapters of the capital city, the 
revenues of which, together with the nominal preferments, 
though they were anciently in the church, are now poſſeſſed 
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by lay-perſons, wan are for the moſt "on gentlemen of the 
province. 


This province was 1 in the year 1672, by Lewis the 


Fourteenth, and afterwards reconquered by the prince of Orange, 


together with ſome other towns in Brabant; whereupon the 
States General of the other ſix provinces came to a reſokition not 
to admit this province any more into the union, but to treat it 
as a conquered province; ; which was highly reſented: by the 
States of the province ; but by the interpoſition of the prince of 


: Orange the affair was ſettled, and the States of the province 
were reſtored to their former privileges and ſeats in the States 


General. 


The form of government i in the provinee of Frizeland is en- 
tirely different from that of the other provinces already men- 


tioned: the province is compoſed of four members; one is formed 
by the quarte. of Oſtergo, which conſiſts of 11 baillages; ano- 


ther of the quarter of Weſtergo, which conſiſts of nine; a third 
of Seveawolden, which conſiſts of 10; and the fourth member 
conſiſts of the towns. of the province, which are 11 in number. 
Theſe four members have each of them a right to ſend their 
deputies to the States ; that is, two choſen out of every baillage, 
and two out of every town; and theſe repreſent the ſovereignty 
of the province, and conclude all affairs of what conſequence 
ſoever, without being obliged to know the intentions of thoſe 
who deputed them; to which the deputies of all the other pro- 
vinces are ſtrictly bound, and muſt either follow the inſtructions. 
they bring with them to the latter, or have the conſent of their 
principals, before they can conclude any new affair that may 


arile. 
In 


-- 


* HOLLAND. 


In the other provinces the ſenates of the reſpective towns chooſt 
the deputies which compoſe the States, but in Frizeland it is of 
a different nature; for every baillage is governed by a baillie, who 
. : governs his circuit, oonſiſting of a certain extent of country, 
* with the aſſiſtance of a proper number of perſons who are called 
his Aſſeſſors; and theſe together judge of all civil cauſes, in the 
firſt inſtance, but with an appeal to the provincial court. of-juſ- 
tice. When the States are convoked, every baillie calls toge- 
ther all thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a certain quantity of land 
within his diſtrict of what quality ſoever, and theſe, by a majo- 
rity of voices, chooſe the two deputies whom each. baillage ſends 
to the affembly of the States. 


This aſſembly, as in all other provinces, repreſents the ſove- 
reign authority of the province; diſpoſes of all vacant employ- 
ments; chooſes nine deputies, who compoſe the provincial 
council of ſtate ; and 12 counſellors, 1. e. three from every quar- 
ter, who compoſe the provincial court of juſtice, and judge of 
all criminal cauſes, in the firſt inſtance, there being no other. cri- 
minal court but this in the whole province, and of all civil cauſes 


in the laſt reſort. 


In the province of Groningen likewiſe the elections of the de- 
puties out of the country are made as in Frizeland, by perſons 
poſſeſſed of a certain portion of land; but in the province of 
Overyſſel all the nobles, who are poſſeſſed of manors or ſeig- 
neuries, are qualified to make a part of the States. 


3 | The greatneſs of the United Provinces conſiſts principally in 
theſe orders, though apparently very confuſed, and compoſed of 
heterogeneous parts, and 1n the choice of the officers who have 


the 
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his chief truſt in the ſtate, in the provinces, and in the cities; 
to which likewiſe the natural phlegm and reſervedneſs of the 
people in ſome meaſure contribute; for certainly as the bulk of 
the people are not ſuffered to have the leaft ſhare i in any part of 
the government, not even in the choice of their deputies, the 
immenſity of the taxes throughout the whole ſtate, which are 
three times as great as in the moſt arbitrary governments in 
Europe, and the deſpotiſm of the ſenates in every reſpective 
town, and of the States in every province, could never be endured 
by a people leſs phegmatic and referved than the people of this 


country. 


But, in the debates of their fenates and provincial aſſemblies, 
every man's abilities are as much developed as his character is in 
his domeſtic conduct; and by this means his credit is either 
raiſed or diminiſhed, not only in the affembly or in the ſenate, 
but among the people: the former, to maintain their authority 
with leſs popular envy and diſcontent, giving much into the ge- 
neral opinion of the latter in the choice of their deputies and. 
magiſtrates. 


Nothing is more diſagreeable in this country than what they 
call a turbulent perſon, that is, a man who has ſome brilliancy 
of parts, and who ſhould aſpire to know more than his neigh- 
bours: a man therefore who would gain any preferment in this 
ſtate muſt advance with great deliberation and ſlowneſs, and ſhew 
his talents gradually. For though theſe people are not, from 
their natural cold and phlegmatic diſpoſition, ingenious enough 
to comprehend any matter readily, and to furnith a pleaſant and 
agreeable diſcourſe, yet they do not want common ſenſe to judge 
of matters ſlowly in their own way, and to take care of all their 
affairs 
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affairs both public and private. Their animal ſpirits do not 
ſeem to be volatile enough to give into any range of imagina- 
tion, but they are conſtant and ſteady; and if it be true, as ſome 


authors have obſerved, that the greateſt ability in buſineſs ſeems 


to be the ſteady purſuit of ſome one thing, till it come to an 


end, with continual application and endeavours not to be diverted 


by every repreſentation of new hopes or _ Oy theſe 
people have conſiderable abilities. 


Moreover it will likewiſe be obſerved, that the, warmth of the 


heart goes along with that of the head; ſo that where the paſ- 


ſions are warmer, the imaginations are quicker ; and there are 
few men who have the proper uſe of their natural faculties, but 
have judgment enough to diſtinguiſh between right and wrong, 
and between good and bad, when repreſented properly to them ; 


and conſequently who have not ſenſe and reflection enough to 
do their buſineſs, when it is not biaſſed or corrupted by their 
paſſions; ſo that the coldneſs of the latter will not a little con- 
tribute to the ability and honeſty of a great part of mankind. 


The inhabitants of this country would not bear any impoſi- 
tions, or the leaſt exerciſe of arbitrary power under the Spaniſh 


government, nor even the ſight of any foreign troops; but ſince 


that time have endured them all in the higheſt degree under 


their own magiſtrates; have been curbed with oppreſſive laws, 


and made to ſuffer the moſt cruel hardſhips, and a variety of taxes, 
that perhaps was ever known in any- government ; they have 
been terrified with ſeveral executions, and ſurrounded with 
foreign troops: but whilſt all public monies are applied to pro- 
mote the grandeur, honour, or ſafety of the ſtate, and the ma- 
giſtrates themſelves bear an equal ſhare in all the burthens which 

they 
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they impoſe; whilſt no great riches are ſeen to be accumulated 
by particulars out of the public ſtock, or whilſt this ſtock is not 
applied to feed extravagance and luxury; whilſt no man is ex- 
empted from the ſupreme authority of the laws; and whilſt 
the direct road to authority and power is, at leaſt, in the appear- 
ance of honeſty and induſtry, the people bear all the impoſitions 
which are laid upon them with contentment. 


CHAP. III. 
Of the RELIGION, MANNERS, and Cus Tous of the Hollanders. 


H E people of the United Provinces may be divided into 
five ſeparate claſſes. Firſt, The nobles. Second, The 
rich merchants who are retired from buſineſs, and live upon the 
intereſt of t' eir riches. Third, The merchants and traders, 
who fill their towns. Fourth, The ſeamen, who ſupply their 
ſhips and coaſts; and Fifth, The boors, as they are called, or 


country farmers. 


The nobles are the deſcendents of their ancient nobility who 
were raiſed to this rank by their former ſovereigns. In Holland 
and Zealand they are but very few, having almoſt become extinct 
during the long wars with Spain ; but in all the other provinces 
there are but too many for the extent of their territory. 


In this country, as.in Germany, all the ſons take the title of 
their father, as count, baron, &c. and ſuppoſe that they would 
be diſhonoured if they were to engage in commerce, or to apply 
themſelves to any of the liberal profeſſions, or to marry a woman 
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74 H O L L AN P. 
was not of their own rank, even ſuppoſing they were in the 
greateſt poverty, and ſuch a meaſure would recruit their broken 
fortunes ; ſo that they are generally all employed in the civil or 
military charges of the province or ſtate. 


They value themſelves more upon their nobility than is ge- 
nerally done in other countries where it is more common, and 
ſtill retain all the pride and haughtineſs of their ancient maſters ;: 
which, joined to their own natural ſlowneſs and reſervedneſs, 
make them often appear very ridiculous. 


5 2 
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bs 
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They endeavour to imitate the French in their manners, their 
dreſs, and even in their gallantry; but alas! they are the very 
contraſt of that nation. In other reſpects, they are honeſt and 
well-meaning, and in general acquit themſelves with honour in 
their ſeveral employments.. 
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The rich merchants, who live upon the intereſt of their for- 
tunes, in all the great cities, are a very different ſpecies of people; 
and, till very lately, were very modeſt in their dreſs and manner 
of living ; but that torrent -of luxury which for ſome time paſt 
has almoſt overwhelmed the better ſort of people in England and 
France, has now found its way likewiſe into Holland; and, 
from the exceſs of parſimony in which they were educated, like 
the children of miſers, they are fallen into the greateſt prodigality. 
Their youth are bred up in ſchools, and in the univerſities, in Ley- 
den, Utrecht, or Groningen, generally in the ſtudy of the Ro- 
man civil law, which is for the moſt part that of their country, 
though this republic is as great a contraſt to the ancient Roman 
republic as the people of this country are to thoſe of France.. 
Theſe young men ſeldom travel into foreign countries, an excur- 
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fion now and then as far as Paris is thought to be a great affair. 
The chief obje& of their education is to qualify them for the ſer- 
vice of their country, in the magiſtracy of their towns, their 
provinces, or their ſtate; and of theſe kind of men are the civil 
officers of this government for the moſt part compoſed, being 

deſcended from families who have been in the magiſtracy ef their 
native towns perhaps for ſeveral ages paſt. | 


They are entire ſtrangers to freedom of thought, and though 
their government is in ſome degree popular, very few perſons 
in this ſtate dare ſpeak their real ſentiments freely: they are for 
the moſt part educated in principles ſo uncommonly cautious, 
that they cannot relinquiſh them when they enter more into 
ns life. 


This claſs of people, as well as the nobles, depend very much 
upon the prince of Orange, as ſtadtholder, who diſpoſes of al- 
moſt all the pablic employments; and, conſequently, who 1s at 
once their maſter, and the firſt ſervant of the ſtate. They hate 
the ſtadtholder for being, as they imagine, an unneceſſary em- 
bargo upon the ſprings of their government; but they have ſo 
little harmony and friendſhip among themſelves, that they dare 
not avow their ſentiments to each other. | 


Men of genius receive but very little encouragement in this 
country, though theſe people would be thought tree and gene- 
rous, and encouragers of the ſciences ; but that natural parſimony | 
in which they are educated bears down every thing before it. 


On the other hand, there are very few among this claſs of 
people who enter into chicanery and act an unjuſt part; they are 
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the very reverſe of this, and generally conduct themſelves with 
probity and integrity. 185 


This claſs of people, whoſe families are as it were habituated 
to the magiſtracy of the towns and provinces, ſeldom grow very 
rich by it, the ſalaries of all the public employments being 
very ſmall ; and they content themſelves. with the honour of 
being uſeful to the public, and with the efteem of their fellow 
citizens. 


The merchants and tradeſmen of all ranks, who fill their great 
towns, are in general people of more vivacity and cunning than 
the preceding claſs: educated in the principles of an œco- 
nomical commerce, they are very induſtrious, and conſtantly 
apply themſelves to the ends they purpoſe and purſue: they 
make ule of their cunning and wit, if it may be ſo denominated, to 
take advantage of the ignorance or folly of thoſe they deal with; 
and exact moſt intolerably when the law is on their ſide ; but 
when they tranſact with men who are as knowing as themſelves, or 
when they are within the reach of the laws, they appear to be 
the plaineſt and moſt honeſt dealers in the world: which indeed 
does not ſeem. to ariſe ſo much from a principle of morality, or 
from the dictates of conſcience, as from a cuſtom which trade 
has introduced among them; for without common honeſty trade 
could no more ſubfiſt than an army could ſubſiſt without diſcipline. 


The people are declared enemies to generofity, and would 
think a perſon meant to affront or cheat them who ſhould ſpeak 
of ſuch a thing. Indeed the rich merchants and traders of Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, and Middleburg, who are moſtly deſcended 
from Engliſh, Scotch, or French anceſtors, are more liberal and 

free 
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free in their deportment, and preſerve: a great deal of their inde- 
pendency. Formerly this claſs of people lived in a very plain 
and frugal way, but at preſent they give into all kinds of exceſs 
and luxury. The mighty growth and exceſs of riches in this 
commercial ſtate is ſeen more among this order of men than 
among any other, their whole application is addrefled to this ob- 
ject; they are content with a very little ſhare of the government, 
they deſire only to poſſeſs what they have in ſecurity, to be trou- 
bled with no cares but thoſe of managing their reſpeCtive trades 
and fortunes, and to employ the reſt of their time and thought 
in amuſing themſelves; yet, when they have accumulated a 
great fortune, they chooſe to educate their ſons after the manner 
of thoſe who are moſtly in credit in their towns, and verſed in 
the offices of magiſtrates, as well as make intereſt to introduce 
them into the paths of government and - honour; which in this 
country does not ſo much conſiſt in titles as in public employ- 
ments. 


The mariners, who ſupply their ſhips and boats, are a very 
plain but uncivilized kind of people; are very ſurly and ill man- 
nered; and, like all the common people in this country, are 
vicious and diſhoneſt : they have very little language more than 
is neceſſary to expreſs their ideas in their buſineſs; and are 
ſo extremely flow in their motions, that 10 Engliſh ſeamen 
would do as much in working a ſhip as 18 or 20 of them: they 
are great drinkers of coffee and ſpirituous liquors ; which, from 
the coldneſs and moiſture of the climate, may be very conducive 


to health. 


The boors, or country farmers, are a ſet of people who are 
very induſtrious and diligent, but not very laborious; they are 
naturally 
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naturally dull and ſlow. of comprehenſion, and conſequently are 


not to be treated with quick or haſty words, or with violence; 


but when managed ſoftly, and with fair words, they will be 


guided by plain reaſon ; but they muſt have time to comprehend 
it. Thoſe who are not depraved and corrupted, by being too 


much in or near the great towns, are very honeſt and juſt in 


their dealings, and ſeem to know very little other good than 
what the ſupply of nature requires, and the common increaſe 
of wealth ; they are fond of their ancient cuſtoms and manners 


however abſurd and OY to a more refined age. 


In times paſt there were fone cuſtoms or diſpoſitions which 
ſeemed to run through all orders of men in this ſtate ; which 
were great frugality and order in their expences; and avoiding 
every thing luxurious and extravagant, ſuppoſing, as it is appre- 
hended, that the opulence of a nation conſiſted more in the 
manners of its inhabitants than in its ideal riches; and that it 
has been generally obſerved, that thoſe who were corrupted by 
their riches, were afterwards much more ſo by their poverty. 
But the caſe is very different at preſent ; a torrent of luxury and 
extravagance without bounds has forced its way among all the 


higher claſſes of people in this ſtate ; and the great towns in 


this country are not at all inferior in this reſpect to London or 
Paris; and whereas it would have been thought a great crime, ſome 
ages ago, for a man to ſpend more than his ordinary revenue; 
at preſent there are many ladies at the Hague, who loſe in a 
winter more at cards than the whole annual revenue of their 


huſbands eſtates. 


There are no poor people to be ſeen in the ſtreets or public places 
in this ſtate; as there are few countries where there are better 


Pro- 


N 
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proviſions made, by order of the government, for all ſorts of 

perſons who are in want, and hoſpitals for diſeaſed and aged 
people of all denominations; but the laws of this country are 
very ſevere againſt vagabonds and idle people, who demand cha- 


rity to fare en, in indolence.. 


\ 


Theſe people 1 n flow and | long reſentments; F 
indeed all their appetites and paſlions ſeem to. run. lower and 
cooler in this country than in any other part of Europe that I 
have ſeen; if we except avarice, which. ſeems to be the great 
vice that predominates here, . and to which all others are ſubor- 
dinate. They ſeldom enter into. quarrels with each other; a 
ſudden ſtroke of revenge is very rarely heard of, and Jealouſy 
ſeems to be an exotic in this climate. 


Their conſtitutions are not warm enough for love, nor their 
tempers airy enough for jovial pleaſures: however the ladies in 
this country, of late years, have endeavoured to change ſome of 
their ancient cuſtoms, and to ſhew mankind that they had made 
a greater progreſs in the art of love than their huſbands ;. but 
whether this be owing to that natural levity which is peculiar 
to the ſex, or to the great defire they have to adopt the faſhions 
of other countries, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 


The ſame humidity of the air may likewiſe incline them 
to the cuſtoms of drinking, and ſmoaking tobacco, which are 
in general uſage here almoſt among all ranks of people :. I am in 
ſome meaſure of their opinion, that when theſe things are mo- 
derately uſed, they contribute much to their health, conſidering the 
little vivacity which they have, in the midſt of ſuch a thick 
foggy atmoſphere, and where there is ſuch a coldneſs of temper 

and 
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and conſtitution. It is true the uſe or exceſs of wine and to- 
bacco greatly impair men's abilities, who are of warmer conſti - 
tutions, and who live in a drier climate; becauſe wine and to- 
bacco to ſuch conſtitutions, and where there is a natural viva- 
city, are extremely prejudicial, being like oil to fire; but, on the 
other hand, where the vibrations of the nerves are very ſlow, 
ſuch a ſtimulus may be neceſſary to move the inactive ſpirits, to 
refine the groſſer imaginations, and to enliven the man. 


The people of this country appropriate the evening to what- 
ever they find will amuſe them; and indeed as they ſpend all 
the morning in the thought, care, and toil of their buſineſs, it 
is but neceſſary that they ſhould have the evening to unbend 
and relax the animal powers, for otherwiſe nature could not ſup- 
port ſuch conſtant labour of body and application of mind. 


T have already obſerved that the common people in this coun- 
try are extremely vicious, and though they are dull and flow 
in their motions, when they are rouſed are cruel and barbarous: 
nothing is more dangerous than a mob or a riot in this country, 
which is generally attended with ſome fatal conſequences, and 


often with acts of barbarity. 


The ideas of avarice and ſelfiſhneſs which all ranks of people 
in this republic receive in their infancy, make them appear very 
diſagreeable to foreigners who think more liberally; and they 


are fo little upon their guard, that an obſerver may read 


their very thoughts in their countenance, which will always 
make much to the diſadvantage of a commercial people. 


3 2 The 


Ü ( 3 


The people in general in this country do not attain ſuch lon- 
gevity as in the other parts of Europe, eſpecially in Holland and 
Zealand, and both ſexes begin to decay early; at leaſt 10 years 
ſooner than in England or France. The predominating diſeaſes 
of this climate ſeem to be ſtubborn intermitting and remitting 
fevers of all kinds; the rheumatiſm, gout, and ſcurvy; and 
when the ſummers are very hot and dry, they produce putrid 
fevers, which are of the moſt dangerous kind : nervous diſorders 
are not ſo common in this country; though, when we meet 
with a perſon here and there, who has irritable fibres, ſymptoms 
of this claſs of diſorders are ſometimes obſerved, but they are 


not common. 


There are not many men of genius at preſent in their univer- 
ſities, where the profeſſors are for the moſt part Germans, 
whoſe genius for literature, taſte, and the fine arts 1s far from 
being univerſally eſtabliſhed : and all the tutors, who are em- 
ployed to 1n..ru& their youth, are Swiſs, a people who have 
not that vivacity and lively imagination that is neceſſary to in- 
ſpire a cold and phlegmatic Hollander with agreeable ideas. 


The flatneſs of this country expoſes it not only to the danger 
of the ſea in many places, but it is alſo liable to be overflowed 
from an increaſe of their great rivers, and from long and heavy 
rains; to guard againſt which dangers coſts them yearly a ſum 
equal to half the produce of the ſoil. There are many parts of 
Holland and Zealand where the ſea and the waters in the great 
rivers and canals are ſeveral feet higher than the ſurface of the 
land, but they keep the latter dry by drains, and lift the water 
into the rivers and canals by windmills, taking particular care 

VoL. I. J. to 
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to ſupport the banks of the rivers and of the canals to prevent 
any ſudden increaſe of their waters from overflowing the face of 


the country. 


The ſupport of the dikes is attended with an immenſe ex- 
pence, particularly in the provinces of Holland and Zealand; 
and theſe people ſhew ſuch induſtry and ſkill in this matter 
as I have never ſeen in any other part of the world. 


All the people in this country, even the poorer ſort, are re- 
markably clean and neat in their houſes, which is occaſioned, I 
apprehend, by the great quantity of almoſt ftagnant waters with 
which this country 1s replete, and by the extreme moiſture of the 
air; for, without the help of this cuſtom, the province of Hol- 
land in particular would not be habitable by ſuch multitudes of 
people; but the air, after every hot ſeaſon, would be fo cor- 
rupted as to expoſe the inhabitants to all kinds of putrid diſeaſes, 
which indeed, as it is, they ſeldom eſcape in Amſterdam, Mid- 
dleburg, and Leyden, where the waters have no current, ſo as 
to be renewed for two years together. 


The predominating religion of this country is Calviniſm, 
which is embraced by the bulk of the people, who are poſſeſſed 
of all the public churches in the dominions of this ſtate, as it is 
alſo the avowed creed of all the miniſters or paſtors, who are paid 
by the government ; for theſe have neither lands, nor tithes, nor 
any authorized contributions from the people ; but certain falaries, 
which are paid by the ſtate, from 6 or 709 to 2000 guilders a 
year; and in ſome provinces, if they marry and have children, 
they are allowed 100 guilders a year for every child; but they 


are wholly dependent upon the States, In all the great towns 
the 


1 
: | 


the ſervice of the Calviniſt church is performed, befides the lan- 
guage of the country, in the Engliſh, French, and German 
languages, 


All the other ſects of the reformed religion are tolerated and 
protected in this country. The Jews have likewiſe their ſyna- 
gogues in Amſterdam and Rotterdam. The Roman Catholic 
religion alone was excepted at the firſt eſtabliſhment of this go- 
vernment from the common protection of their laws, making men, 
as it was then believed, worſe ſubjects than other religions, by 
the acknowledgment of a foreign and ſuperior juriſdiction : 
moreover, thoſe who profeſſed this religion ſtill ſeemed. to have a 
defire to ſee the Spaniſh government reſtored into this country, 
which was then its great patron ; but the States were ſo deſi- 
rous to give all men liberty in this point, who defired no more 
than to ſerve God in their own way and forms, that what was 
not provided for by the conſtitution of their government, was ſo 
in a great degree by the connivance of their officers, who now 
ſuffer the exerciſe of the Roman Catholic religion in their ſeveral 
Juriſdictions as free and avowed as well as the reſt ; ſo that its pro- 
feſſors at preſent ſeem to be a ſound member of the ſtate, and have 
never given any diſturbance to the government, nor expreſſed 
any inclination to change. Indeed the great care of the States 
has ever been to favour no particular inquiſition into the faith or 
religious principles of any peaceable good ſubject, who live 
under the protection of their laws, and to ſuffer no violence or 
oppreſſion to be 5ftered to any man's conſcience, when his opi- 
nions or actions did not interfere with, or were of ill conſequence 
to, the civil government of the ſtate: as the foundation of their 
government was a contention for more liberty in religious mat- 
£2 ters, 
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ters, they thought it the more unjuſt and unreaſonable in them 


to endeavour to oppreſs others in matters of the ſame nature. 


In moſt other parts of Europe we have heard of the greateſt 
acts of violence, oppreſſion, and perſecution for more than 200 
years paſt, on account of differences in religion; but ſince 
the firſt inſtitution of this government, all theſe ſeem to be not 
only mitigated, but even totally extirpated from this country, 
by the general freedom which all men enjoy either by protection 
or toleration. Certain it is that the pretence of religion has been 
uſed, by factious and ambitious men, to cover their intereſted 
and ſeditious deſigns, which has coſt the chriſtian world ſo 
much blood; but in this federate republic, as no man has any 
reaſon to complain of being oppreſſed on account of his religious 
principles, and conſequently has no hopes, by advancing his 
religion, to form a party or to break in upon the government, 
men live together like citizens of the world, their differences in 
opinion make none in affection; they are aſſociated by the com- 
mon ties of humanity and bonds of peace, under the impartial 
protection of the laws of the ſtate, with equal encouragement 


to arts and induſtry, aud equal freedom of ſpeculation and enquiry. 


The Calviniſt clergy are, in general, throughout this country, 
firm friends to the family of the prince of Orange ; and, during 
the intermiſſions of the authority of ſtadtholder, took every me- 
thod to expreſs their affections to the princes of this houſe, 


without giving offence to the government as it was then eſta- 


bliſhed; they were always declared enemies to the antiſtadthold- 
terian party, even from the beginning of the conſtitution of this 


ſtate, from a ſuppoſition that their principles tended to favour 


oppreſſion and the Roman Catholic religion. 
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CHAP. IV. 


Obſervations upon the true Principles and Laws of COMMERCE. 


| whole volumes to expreſs our common ideas of it; but as 
this work was not calculated for this purpoſe, I muſt content 
myſelf with laying down briefly ſome principles and laws, from 
which I think we may judge of, and conduct all, or r almoſt all 
the operations of commerce. 


Firft, Commerce ts an operation by which the wealth or the 
productions of induſtry, either of individuals or of whole ſocie- 
ties, may be exchanged through various channels, for an equĩ- 
valent proper for ſupplying the wants and neceffaries of human 


life, without any interruption to the induſtrious or any check 


upon the cop umer. 


One of the principal characteriſtics of commerce is, that it 
tends to ſoften the manners of mankind, and to deſtroy particular 


and deſtructive prejudices: whenever commerce found its way 


into a country, the manners of the people, however brutal and 
ſavage they were before, became ſoft and gentle; and whenever 
a people becomes refined and poliſhed, they are ſtrongly inclined 


to be commercial. This ſcience, it is true, refines the manners 


of mankind; but at the ſame time it corrupts them : it opens a 
a door to all kinds of luxury, fraud, chicanery, and deceit. A 
commercial people are naturally fond of peace. Two nations 
which traffic together become thereby mutually dependent upon 


each other: it is for the intereſt of the one to ſell, and of the 
| other 


O treat at large of this extenſive ſcience would require 
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other to buy: and thus are all unions founded upon the mutual 
wants of the parties united. But though the fundamental laws 
of commerce combine different nations, they have not that effect 
upon particulars: in nations the moſt commercial and poliſhed 
we find the moſt of controverſies and diſputes. Hence therefore 
it is clear, that the laws of commerce produce in the heart of 
man certain ſentiments of ſtrict juſtice; which are, on one ſide, 
oppoſed by deceit and fraud, and on the other, ſupported by the 
moral virtues; thus ſtands the balance even. When ſelf-intereſt 
however is placed in either ſcale, that will mightily preponde- 
rate; and conſequently it is not to be wondered, that what will 
ſo ſtrongly turn the ſcale of human actions, will likewiſe furniſh 
ſufficient chicanery to throw a kind of varnith over every ſpecies 
of fraud, deceit, and unjuſt dealing. 


Secondly, When a nation would traffic advantageouſly, ſhe 


ſhould have more merchandize to ſell to thoſe with whom ſhe 
trades, than ſhe receives from them ; and conſequently the will 
naturally be entitled to a balance in ſpecie. Indeed a conſidera- 
ble advantage may accrue to a nation from a trade, when the 
balance 1s equal, as it produces a circulation of her natural pro- 
ductions and manufactures, encourages induſtry, and tends to 
her natural intereſt, as well as to that of the nation with whom 
the is thus connected in coramerce; as the ſtrength and riches 


of a ſtate will depend not altogether upon the quantity of 
the gold and filver which is hoarded up, or in circulation, 


but likewiſe upon the number of induſtrious inhabitants em- 


ployed in agriculture, manufactures, and navigation. No nation 


can long ſupport a commerce wherein ſhe buys and conſumes a 
greater quantity of merchandize than ſhe ſells; for, in ſuch a 
caſe, ſhe muſt have a balance in ſpecie againſt her, become in- 


debted 
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debted for ſuch balance, and at length be finally ruined: it is 
therefore an unpardonable conduct in thoſe who conſume above 
what their own territory produces. Such a national bankruptcy 
will likewiſe tend much to the diſadvantage of the other nations 
with whom ſhe has been in commerce; as the bankruptcy of a 
great merchant will to that of his creditors or manufacturers; 
for they not only loſe the balance which was due to them, but 
they loſe likewiſe a market for the ſale of their merchandizes; and 
as the conſumption of them diminiſhes, their value will likewiſe 
diminiſh ; and the quantity produced, the number of thoſe who 
are employed therein, and the value of their lands, muſt likewiſe 
diminiſh proportionally. Hence therefore it will follow, that all 
ſuch civil laws as are made by any ſtate to prohibit totally all 
branches of commerce, or to confine them to the ſubjects of the 
fame ſtate, are contrary to the laws of nature, deſtructive of in- 
duſtry, and dangerous in themſelves. 


When reciprocal wants are ſupplied only from an exchange of 
merchandize, there is very little occaſion for money, and yet in- 
duſtry is ſupported. A native of the coaſt of Hudſon's Bay 
would not be ſo induſtrious in hunting the wild beaſts, were it 
not that he finds their ſkins will procure him, in barter, ſeveral 
kinds of European manufactures, of which at preſent he finds 
himſelf in want. But when the wants of mankind are multi- 
plied, bartering will become more difficult, ſo that money muſt 
be introduced, which 1s the common ſtandard of all things. 


The inhabitants of every nation ſhould conſult nature in order 
to know upon what branches of commerce they may advantage- 
oully enter: ſhe favours every climate with different produc- 


tions, and conſequently indicates to thoſe who inhabit in it, that 
if 
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if they would promote their intereſt in the higheſt degree, it 


ſhould be with the ſuperfluity of their natural productions, and 
with thoſe branches of manufacture for which their inhabitants 
are beſt calculated, that they ſhould make the baſis of their 


foreign commerce: it would be as abſurd for Ruſha to make ' 


fruit and wines the objects of her commerce, as for Spain and 
Italy to make furs, fir-timber, and hemp the objects of theirs. 


Thirdly, The exchange of ſuch commodities as are neceſſary 
for the ſupport of life, between ſtates which are equally increaſ- 
ing, cannot make a conſtant commerce, but muſt frequently 
paſs from active to paſſive, according to the abundance or ſcar- 
city of ſuch commodities. If a nation ſhould conſume ſo much 
of her productions as ſhould prevent the former, and give riſe 
to the latter, ſhe ſhould charge it as a debt upon the foil; for 
the ſums which her productions at one time produce more than 
are neceſſary for her ſupport, are only to be regarded as a depoſit 
to make reſtitution for what another time may produce leſs than 
are neceflary for that purpoſe. But the caſe is not the ſame 


with reſpect to the particular productions of one climate, whoſe 


ſuperfluities are equal to ſo much money to buy thoſe of others; 
this commerce is independent and ſure. Small crops will com- 
penſate, by the high price which they produce, the default of 
their abundance; and will conſequently procure very near the 
ſame quantity of goods from other States for conſumption. 
It therefore requires very little penetration to diſcover, that the 
firſt great object of every nation ſhould be to increaſe the culti- 
vation of her natural productions as much as poſtible, which will 
always be a ſure fund for her to go to market and purchaſe the 
produCQtions of her neighbouring States. 

my” And 
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Fourthiy, That ſhe ſhould afterwards endeavour to natu- 


ralize in her own territories as many of the productions of fo- 


reign ſtates as her climate and other circumſtances will admit, 
every one of which will be at leaſt the means of bringing a ba- 

lance of trade in her favour, equal to the ſums ſhe expended for 
fſuch an article. However it ſhould be well weighed, whether 


ſuch foreign ſtate is able to buy more and ſell leſs than ſhe has 


| been accuſtomed to do, and continue on the ſame degree of com- 


merce; with the payment of a balance in ſpecie; and likewiſe 


whether the growth of ſuch new production would not coſt more 
than the importation of it from other countries; that is, whe- 


ther the culture of it would not occupy more land, and employ 


more labourers, than what was ſold to purchaſe it would occupy, 
becauſe of the unfavourableneſs of the climate or of the ſoil for 
that purpoſes if ſo, it is by no means for łhe intereſt of the in- 


habitants of any country to cultivate ſuch foreign productions. 
But if ſuch experice ſhould be conſiderably leſs than that for 
which ſuch production can be imported, or even if the price is 
equal, it is highly advantageous for a nation to purſue ſuch a 


meaſure. In the former caſe, the difference between the one 
and the other will be ſo much clear gain to the nation, beſides 


promoting induſtry, and of courſe circulating among her inha- 


bitants; and, in the latter caſe, - beſides giving ſuch -encourage- 


ment for induſtry, „ſhe will at leaſt gain an independence 1 In tms 
of war, which is often ſo fatal to commerce. GFip 54 


'Fifthly, Though i it is iis the veces of vo; Nate to. cul- 
tivate in her own. territories as many foreign natural productions 
as poſſible, and to acquire as many mauufactures as ſhe has ma- 
nufacturers to employ in them, when ſuch culture or ſuch ma- 


nufactures will be leſs coſtly, or equally ſo with what ſhe im- 
Vor. I. M ported 
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ported from foreign ſtates; yet it will not follow from thence, 
as ſome authors have obſerved, that a great exterior commerce 
is a proof of a climate being unfavourable, or of a great inte- 
rior miſery in the ſtate: for there is no ſtate, however favour- 
able her climate may be, or however numerous and ingenious 
her inhabitants are, that is capable of producing the natural 
productions of the different parts of the globe, nor even a 
tenth part of the different manufactures that are found among 


mankind; and conſequently in an age when the induſtry of man- 


kind is very great, and their wants proportionally increaſed, an 
extenſive foreign commerce is only neceſſary for the ſale of 
the ſurplus of the natural productions and manufactures of 1550 

late. as are the . of ou An * : 


A mand chat 18 cm yy Susis will be produdive 
of a greater variety of natural productions and materials for ma- 
nufactures than a climate that is in either extreme: ſuch ſtates. 
therefore as are fituated in elimates that are extremely hot or ex- 
tremely cold, are neceſſarily obliged to export the ſuperfſuity of 
their natural productions, as well a8 their manufactures, to pro- 
cure from other ſtates what the ſoil refuſes them in their own; 
and the leſs their productions are valuable, the greater quantity: 
of them muſt they give for thoſe of which. they are in want. 
The freight and the merchants profits of theſe exchanges will 
Rkewiſe make a real charge upon the conſumption, and upon 
their revenue, eſpecially when they are not the carriers them 
telves, and when their own ſubjects are not employed in them; 
and conſequently an exterior commerce will be always more un- 


favourable to a ſtate in ſuch a fituation, than to a ſtate whoſe: 


climate is more temperate, and. | to which. nature has been more 
| boun- 
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c N Nat ations ſituated in temperate licnates titres certainly 

the advantage of having. almoſt every thing proper for the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and for many of the ſuperfluities, within them 
ſelves; and therefore whatever they 1 import from other countries, 
in exchange for the ſurplus of their natural productions and ma- 
nufactures, muſt be for providing ſuperfluities. But when the 
inhabitants of ſuch nations are very populous, and apply them- 
ſelves ſtrictly to agriculture and manufaQures, there will be a 
neceſlity of their entering into a traffie with almoſt every foreign 
nation, and taking ſome of the ſuperffuitics of ſuch foreign na- 
tions, to the end that the latter may be induced, in return, to 
take off the furplus of their natural productions and nc 
tures, which are the ſupport of great numbers of their inhabi- 
tants; therefore ſo far are ſuch nations from being hurt by hav- 
ing a ſuperfluiy of the productions of other nations, that it is 
the only means they. have to promote circulation, induſtry, and 
conſumption, conſequently to enrich themſelves by the labour 
and ſkill of their inhabitants, 


Perhaps it may be obſerved, that this commerce of ſuperflui- 
ties is the chief means which is productive of that luxury that 
has been found in all ages to be fo deſtructive to mankind, and 
which alone has brought the greateſt ſtates to ruin. Luxury, 
either morally or phyſically ſpeaking, is nothing more than a 
gratification of our ſenſes and appetites ; but while this gratifi- 
cation is not accompanied with any inconveniencies, certainly 
there can be no moral exceſs, nor any moral evil in it, though 
there may have been ſome luxury in the enjoyment of ſuch 

M 2 ſuperfluity. 
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Cuperfluity. Jam therefore can only be injurious to a Nate. 
when it is carried to exceſs, and tends to corrupt the minds 
and manners of her inhabitants, makes them negligent in their 
duty, unfit, to; diſcharge it, and rapacious ; and when foreign 
nations take advantage of ſuch depravity of manners, and dun 


the Ae of ſuch a nation againſt herſelf. t 0 91S: 
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tainly comes within our ideas of luxury, but a vicious exceſs does 


not. The moſt virtuous and ſober man may have his table pro- 
vided with delicacies as vell as the moſt vicious glutton; but 
no man can become luxurious, according to my ideas of luxury, 
without promoting a circulation of riches, and encouraging 
emulation and induſtry. Luxury conſiſts in providing ſuch things 


as are the objects of ſenſuality, ſo far as they are ſuperfluous; 


ſenſuality conſiſts in the actual enjoyment of ſuch things; and 


exceſs is an abuſe of ſuch enjoyment. A ſtate therefore may be 


luxurious from oſtentation or vanity, or with a political view to 
encourage the conſumption of her own manufactures, without 
having any inclination for ſenſuality, or any n. to fall 
into excels. 1 11 


Seventhly, It is impoſſible to prevent the inhabitants of a ſtate 
which has accumulated great riches from running into great ex- 
pences; all the ſumptuary laws and reſtrictions have hitherto 
been without any effect in this caſe: indeed they are abſurd, and. 


even deſtructive of induſtry and circulation. It is-the. intereſt of. 


a ſtate which has a general commerce to favour a great conſump- 
tion; but this conſumption requires that the original value 'of 
the productions of foreign countries ſhould be augmented as little. 
as poſſible by the ex pence of r N the Profits of the car- 


riers; 3 
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riers; and therefore ſuch a Nate will at leaſt TAR take care 


that ſuch charge ſhall circulate among her Inhabitants, who ſhall 
themſelves be her carriers and merchants; except there is a very 
great balance of trade. in her favour with ſuch foreign nations 


from whence ſuch productions are imported, and that ſuch a 
claim would give umbrage to th em, whois marine may proba- 


bly be equal. 


Eighthly, One of the firſt laws of commerce will be therefore 
to leſſen. the freight and. merchants profits upon the importa- 
tion of ſuch commodities, as much as poſſible ; becauſe the great 
profits and emoluments of thoſe agents of commerce. will often 
greatly diminiſh the conſumption, act contrary to the intereſt of 
commerce, and often deſtroy its operations: and the immenſe 
wealth which they often amaſs ſuddenly in it, ſo far from being 
a certain fign of 1 its great proſperity, will clearly prove that it has 
much ſuffered, by being confined 1 in too narrow a channel. 


Ninthly, . any fate grants a . with exclu- 
five privileges to any particular merchants, to carry on a diſ- 
tinctive trade, except ſuch commerce be in its infancy, or be at- 
tended with very particular circumſtances, it will tend to deſtroy 
the general commerce of the ſtate. Commerce, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, is as it were an example given, which all the world may 
and are obliged to follow: in making its operations more com- 
plex we gain nothing, but force others to do the ſame thing. 


Giving particular gratifications and excluſive privileges will 
not tend to Jower the price of the commodities imported, but 
the contrary ; whereas, from a competition, the more the im- 
porters are, the cheaper are the markets. 

Tentlity, 


* 
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Tenthly, When a free and equ al concurrence  mogergtes the 
benefits of commerce to a juſt and equitable rate, and diſperſes 
the treaſures of a monopoly, thoſe who accumulated ſuch trea- 
ſure, regarding themſelves as a part of the body of the nation, 
ſuppoſe that the nation loſes all that they have ceaſed to gain; 

but their ſuppoſition is not at all well founded: the calculation 
of the damages which they think they have ſuſtained is infinitely 
leſs than the wrongs which they did to commerce, by deſtroy- 
ing, from the want of that natural concurrence which is found 
among buyers, the induſtry of the inhabitants, lowering the 
price of ſuch commodities as paſs through their hands for expor- 
tation, and decreaſing the conſumption of them in foreign mar- 
kets, from the exceflive profits which they make in reſelling 
them in thoſe parts; as well as from the exceſſive price which 
they lay upon all ſuch goods as they import : and conſequently 
any calculation of the damages which they may have ſuſtained, 
will not give any idea of the leaſt part of the advantages which 
the ſtate will receive from'a new regulation of commerce, by 
the general c concurrence of individuals. 
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Eleventhly, When any branch of commerce paſſes through a 

” great number of hands, it will not only be continually diminiſh- 

2 | ing, but the objects of it will be ſo much the more enhanced in 

WH | their price; therefore, if it is poſſible, all the objects of con- 

i ſumption ſhould paſs immediately from the hand who cultivates, 

or fabricates them to the conſumers; which would render the 
commerce much more extended, and much more profitable. 


Twelfthly, Commerce is not only a method of making the 
inhabitants of one ſtate enjoy the natural produCtions of all other 
Nates ; but where a ſtate, by the fertility of her ſoil, or the in- 

2 duſtry 


dultry of her id nn more ah is ſufficient 1 to 
ſupply her wants and conſumption, an accumulation of riches. 
muſt be the conſequence. Beſides the circulation which ſuch a 
trade produces, it increaſes induſtry, and gives bread to a great 
number of poor people, who would otherwiſe be deprived of a 
ſupport. In what light then ſhould we regard the writings of 
thoſe authors, who ſay. that the operations of commerce are 
ſterile in themſelves, and do not even give ſubſiſtence to thoſe 
who are employed in them ? the great benefits of it to mankind. 
are demonſtrated by the immenſe number of manufacturers and 
artificers, and others who are Mong and ſupported i it. 


Thirteenthly, When the principal citizens of any ſtats con- 
Gr the productions of foreign countries, in preference to thoſe 
of their own, and thereby injure or perhaps deſtroy the cultiva- 
tion or fabrication of the latter, they do an unſpeakable injury 
not only to the ſociety or ſtate to which they belong, but to 
themſelves: iney weaken and impoveriſh their own nation, by 
diſcouraging the induſtry of her manufacturers and artiſts, and 
by ſending abroad her ſpecie to enrich her neighbours; they 
injure themſelves by paying dearer for ſuch productions than 
the price for which they could purchaſe them at home, and by 
depriving their fellow citizens of a ſum of money, which in the 
courſe of circulation would return to them again: not to men- 
tion that they are taking away the bread from a great number of 


their poor citizens, whom the laws of humanity bare ordered: 
them to. nouriſh, 


But theſe. are not che greateſt evils. that wall. flow * Pri IE 
their example will make the inferior claſſes of people not only 
prefer theſe foreign productions, but, to Procure them, will. {ell 

their 
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their on at a much lef price; ſuppoſing! them to be inferior in 
quality, fince their en give Aae Wan to thoſe of 


for eigners. | ny ; 

F ourteenthly, Many qcuhitiv an have Aar dech that it 
would be fatal to a ſtate, if her commerce had procured her a 
great balance of ſpecie at the expence of her neighbouring 
ſtates, as this would be a proof that ſhe had greatly weakenetl 
and exhauſted them; and, as ſhe could not circulate ſuch an 
augmentation of ſpecie, it would be uſeleſs to her, ſeeing that 
ſhe could not thereby increaſe her productions; and the more 
the weakened and exhauſted ſuch foreign powers, with which 
ſhe was in traffic, the leſs they would be able to take of her pro- 
ductions in future. From this plauſible reaſoning therefore, as 
they deemed it, they concluded, that commerce well under- 
ſtood ſhould be carried on without any balance of ſpecie, or at 
leaſt with a very ſmall one; ſeeing that the reſult of * er _— 
rations "_ to be an . ee 


This method of reaſoning, and the concluſions drawn from 
It, 203.6 be nen but they are not . $94 | 


In the early ages of the world, when the wants of mankind 
were few, and when the uſe of money was not known, com- 
merce was carried on in this manner; but in later ages, when a 
knowledge of the different parts of the globe and of their pro- 
ductions has increaſed the wants, whether real or imaginary, of 
the human ſpecies, a commerce merely by barter would by no 
means be effectual to promote a circulation, and to give due en- 
couragement to the induſtrious. One ſtate, for inſtance, ſends 


a N of her natural productions or mariufofuced goods to 
another, 


W 
. 
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another, of which the latter, from particular circumſtances, may 


be at that time abſolutely in want, but has not enough of the 
ſurplus of her own productions to pay the former in barter; and 
may not perhaps for two or three years have a balance ſuitable 
for the market of the former; but ſhe has ſpecie to pay for ſuch 
merchandizes. What ſin is it then againſt the laws of commere 
to receive ſuch a balance in ſpecie, when, according to the na- 
tural order of things, part of it will return again to the latter 
ſtate, perhaps in the courſe of the following year? or how thould 
the former ſtate pay her manufacturers, artizans, or labourers, 
if ſhe had not ſuch a circulation in ſpecie? A manufacturer 
wants ſhoes, ſtockings, or hats, and many other neceflaries, 
which the maſter has not to ſupply him with ; how is he then 
to procure ſuch neceſſaries without ſpecie ? Common experience 


teaches us that a quick circulation of money 1s the chief incen- 


tive to induſtry: how then is an induſtrious mercantile ſtate 
to ſupport her manufacturers and to carry on her commerce 
without ſuch a circulation ? Or how can ſhe have ſuch a circu- 


lation, if ſhe has not ſome balance of trade in her favour? No 


prudent nation will ever ſuffer a greater quantity of ſpecie to 
remain in circulation than is neceſſary for carrying on her com- 
merce; and if the balance of trade in her favour procures her 


more than is neceſſary for that purpoſe, ſhe may find a ſecure 
means of lending it to ſuch neighbouring ſtates as are in want: 


indeed no prudent ſtate will ſuffer ſuch a balance in ſpecie to be 
paid yearly to any foreign power for her natural productions or 
manufactures as will tend greatly to the enriching of ſuch power, 
except ſhe has mines, or ſome other great avenues, to let in a 
conſtant ſupply of ſpecie for her circulation; or except the is 
abſolutely in want of ſuch natural productions or manufactures 
tor other purpoſes, 1 
Toh N Fifteenthly, 
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Fifteenthly, The productions of mines make but a branch of 
commerce, any more than other natural productions; and will 
depend upon the ſame principles with the other branches of 
commerce. Nations which are in poſſeſſion of mines of the 
precious metals will ſoon bring themſelves to ruin, if they retain 
more of theſe metals in circulation than is neceflary to ſup- 
port their commerce, a ſurplus would raiſe the price of every 
other thing ſo very high, that other nations could buy nothing of 
them; but, on the contrary, would furniſh all the foreign mar- 
kets at a much lower price than they could ; whereby all their 
other natural productions and manufactures would be ruined, and. 
their induſtrious manufacturers and poor either reduced to beg- 
gary or forced to ſeek ſupport in other ſtates; and conſequently 
they would facrifice the true riches of the ſtate for what were 
only the ſigns of them. A nation that has mines ſhould regard 
the production of ſuch mines as the other productions of the 
earth, with this difference only, that ſhe ſhould exchange the 
latter before the former, and make the former always ſubſervient 
to the latter, and uſeful only to forward their operations. The 
ſame reaſon which ought to engage a ſtate not to augment every 
year the quantity of her circulating ſpecie, becauſe of the gene- 
ral dearneſs of her commodities which it would create, would 
likewiſe be a law for other ſtates not to ſell their commodities; 
to her but at a proportionable value. 


The produce of the agriculture of every ſtate, and the pro 
ductions of the labour of her manufacturers and artizans, eſti 
mated by the general value of ſuch productions, is the true value 


of her greateſt revenue. 


Sixteenthly, 


8 . 
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Sixteenthly, The prices of all kinds of goods, and even of 
the common neceſſaries of life, in every ſtate, will be in propor- 
tion to the demand there is for them, and to the quantity of 
money that circulates in ſuch a ſtate. The ſtandard price of 
ſubſiſtence, and even of all kinds of goods, in a ſtate will be al- 
ways determined from the number of thoſe who are obliged to 
buy, and from the abilities of ſuch buyers. The number of the 
buyers of the neceſſaries of life will nearly determine the quan- 
tity that is to be ſold; becauſe they muſt be provided in a deter- 
mined proportion to every one, and the frequency of ſuch a ſale 
will regulate the price; the ſtandard of which, I apprehend, 


will be determined by the quantity of money which thoſe buyers, 


or the greateſt number of them, in which we may rank the 
common people, have to diſpoſe of : and this is the reaſon why 
proviſions can never riſe above a certain price; for when it ex- 
ceeds the powers of the lower claſſes of people (who in fact are 
the bulk of the inhabitants in a ſtate) their demand muſt be 
withdrawn, and the market will be left only for the conſump- 
tion of the rich; which, if it is overſtocked, muſt immediately 


reduce the price. The demand there is for the productions of 


the labour of thoſe who work for the neceſſaries of life, muſt, 
in all trading nations, determine the ſtandard value of ſuch la- 
bour; and conſequently the ſtandard value of ſubſiſtence; and 
how much this is influenced by the quantity of money in circu- 
lation, I need not pretend to explain, 


A great quantity of money in a nation will not of itſelf aug- 
ment the prices of things, as ſome authors * have obſerved; 
neither will the complicated operation of competition and de- 


* Monteſquieu and Hyme, 
N 2 mand 
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mand alone, without a ſufficient ſum of money in circulation, at 
all affect the prices of commodities, as another ingeniovs modern 
author + thinks. The two firſt of theſe authors are of opinion 
that the prices of all kinds of commodities in a ſtate are always 
in proportion to the plenty of money there is in it; and confe- 
quently that the augmentation of ſuch wealth, by paper or any 
fictitious money, will affect the prices of ſuch commodities in 
proportion to its quantity: and ſecondly, that the quantity of 
money in a country is the repreſentative of all the labour and 
commodities that are in it; ſo that, in proportion as this is in- 
ereaſed or diminiſhed, there will go a greater quantity of the 
things repreſented, i. e. the labour and commodities to the ſame 
quantity of it; th-refore an increaſe of fuch commodities and 
labour will make them cheaper, and an increaſe of their repre- 
ſentative, the money, will make them dearer. 


The other author is of the opinion, that it is the complicated 
operation of demand and competition which determines the 
ſtandard price of every thing: a ſtate may have a very great 
quantity of additional coin thrown into it, if ſuch coin is locked 
up, or falls into the hands of thoſe who have no deſire to uſe it, 
and does not come into circulation, without in the leaſt affecting 
the prices of labour or the commodities of ſuch ſtate, if there 
is not, at the ſame time, an increaſed demand for them. If an 
artificer, for example, has ſome of the fineſt things that art can 
produce, and attempts to ſell them in a country where there is 
ever ſo great a quantity of gold and ſilver, he muſt regulate the 
price of them from the demand there is for ſuch things; but on 
the other hand, if all the inhabitants of the country have a de- 


+ Sir James Stewart, 


ſire 
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ſire to acquire ſuch commodities, and even enter into a competition 
who ſhall poſſeſs them, yet his laying a very high price upon 
them will not at all anſwer his purpoſe, if they have not a ſuf- 
ficient ſum of money to pay for them : hence, therefore, I think 
we may juſtly conclude, that if there is ever ſo great a quantity 
of money in a ſtate, without any deſire in the inhabitants to 
circulate it; or, if theſe inhabitants are ever ſo luxurious, or ſo 
fond of purchaſing all kinds of commodities, and even of enter- 
ing into a competition with each other, if they have not money 
in proportion to their defires, neither of theſe cauſes will be ſuf- 
ficient to raiſe the price of the commodities and labour in ſuch 
a ſtate : but where there 1s a great plenty of circulating money, 
and at the ſame time where the demand is great, and a defire in 
the inhabitants to enter into a competition with each other, the 
prices of labour, and of all the commodities in ſuch a ſtate, 
muſt unavoidably riſe. And again, if the inhabitants of. ſuch 
country who ſhould be found in poſſeſſion of almoſt all the ex- 
portable neceſſaries of life, and of many kinds of manufactures 
which are demanded in foreign markets, would export ſuch 
commodities into other countries where they could get the .beſt 
price, inſtead of felling them at home, they would make the 
price of them riſe exceſſively, far beyond the value of the circu- 
lating money in their own country. 


Seventeenthly, The commerce of every ſtate will be found to 
have a great affinity with the government and conſtitution of 
ſuch ſtate. In a monarchical government commerce is generally 
founded upon the principles of luxury; its great object being to 
ſupply ſuch a nation with thoſe things which are conducive to 
her refinement, pride, and fancy. In a republican or mixed go- 
vernment commerce is generally founded upon the principles of 

economy; 
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economy ; and as ſmall republican ſtates have ſeldom ſuch a 
a quantity of their own commodities to export into foreign parts 
as is ſufficient to ſupport their commerce, their merchants have 
their eyes upon the productions of every part of the earth, and 
export from one part what they import from another. 


Almoſt all the republican ſtates, of which hiſtory has given 
us any account, have carried on their commerce 1n this manner, 
'The republics of Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Marſeilles, Venice, 
Florence, Genoa, and even the Hollanders, purſued theſe ceco- 
nomical maxims of commerce, which are founded upon the 
principles of making little gain, even leſs than any other nation 
in the ſame circumſtances would make; but by making that 
gain conſtantly, and living with great frugality, they in the end 


accumulated great riches ; which could not poſſibly be done by 


people who expended a great deal, and who had great objects in 
view. Therefore it has always been obſerved, that when ſtates 
of this kind, which have been ſupported by an economical com- 
merce, have entered upon great enterprizes, and attempted to 
enter into a competition with monarchies, it has generally ended 
in their deſtruction. . 


Eighteenthly, No merchant, or even company of merchants, 


will riſque a great capital to enter into commerce, except they 
have ſome ſhare in, or influence upon, the public affairs in the 
ſtate where they reſide. The operations of government in an 
abſolute monarchy are always a terror to merchants, which pre- 
vents them from entering very deeply into commerce in ſuch ſtates 
where they imagine part or the whole of their property is in 
danger, by being ſubject to the will of one man, who perhaps 
will find it his intereſt to oppreſs them, and to lay heavier duties 


upon 
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upon their trade than it 1s capable of bearing; whereas they 
think themſelves perfectly ſecure in republican ſtates : hence 
therefore, as it is impoſſible for the great operations of com- 
merce to be carried on in an abſolute monarchy, ſuch operations: 
will always be confined to republican, or at leaſt to mixed go- 
vernments; in ſuch. ſtates merchants will run the greateſt. 
riſques to- advance trade and commerce, and to enrich them-- 
ſelves. by it, becauſe they are ſure of what they have acquired;, 
they run no riſk but upon the means of acquiring it. 


Nineteenthly, The oppreſſion and tyranny of monarchies have 
been the means of eſtabliſhing thoſe republics and ſtates which. 
have been the moſt famous for commerce; when mankind have 
been conſtrained to ſeek for refuge in almoſt deſert places; iſlands, 
and even on banks of the ſea. Thus was Tyre, Venice, Am- 
ſterdam, and Middleburg founded, and there the unfortunate 
fugitives found themſelves ſecure; but in order to ſubſiſt in them, 
they were unc r a. neceſſity of drawing their ſubſiſtence from 
all parts of the world. England likewiſe is the receptacle of the 
oppreſſed traders of every part of Europe. Lewis the Four- 
teenth,. by his tyranny and oppreſſion, forced near 200,000 of 
his ſubjects, with all their property, arts, and manufactures, to 
take refuge in it; and every year we ſee ſeveral acts of par- 
lament paſſed for the naturalization of foreign merchants. The 
{ſecurity of property, and the excellency of the laws in this king-- 
dom, make her the moſt deſirable refuge in the world. 
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CHAP. V; 


Of the Laws, Cuftoms, and Policy of the UNITED Provinces, 


reſþ ecting Trade, Maniſactures, and Commerce. 


S this rich and flouriſhing federate Republic has been raiſed 
| to her preſent ſtate of grandeur entirely by her trade, 


manufactures, and commerce, we might undoubtedly from 
thence alone conclude, that theſe have always been the prin- 


cipal objects of her policy: but this fact will more clearly ap- 
pear, not only from the brief account which has already been 
given of the riſe and increaſe of this ſtate, but from what will 
be hereafter obſerved. I have already taken notice that great 


numbers of proteſtant merchants from Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, 
and many other places in the Low Countries, were forced to 
leave their habitations, and ſeek a refuge in the marſhes of 


Holland and Zealand, againſt the perſecutions of the Spaniſh 
government and the Romiſh inquiſition ; and they were the firſt 
who for a ſubſiſtence began to eſtabliſh a commerce in theſe 
provinces, and contributed to ſhake the commerce of the great 
and beautiful towns of Brabant and Flanders. 


But after the duke of Alva had employed every means to op- 
preſs and vex the Jews, who were in thoſe days the moſt conſi- 
derable merchants of the then flouriſhing town of Antwerp, and, 
after their patience had braved his tyranny, ordered them to quit 
this city, where almoſt all their effects and merchandize lay, 
within twice 24 hours, the towns of Amſterdam and Rotter- 
dam, which were then in their infancy, received them joy- 
fully; and as theſe places were out of the reach of perſecution, 
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and ſecured by nature from the approach of any hoſtile force, 
theſe Iſraelites took up their reſidence in them, and by the means 
of bills of exchange, till then unknown in the mercantile world, 
eluded the duke's intentions, which were to ſecure all their 
effects, and drew them there likewiſe. Their example was alſo 
followed by many others, who were perſecuted by that tyran- 
nical governor, ſo that thoſe towns very ſoon began to flouriſh 
exceedingly, and eſtabliſhed a great commerce upon the ruins of 
that of Antwerp and the other cities of Brabant and Flanders. 


Theſe perſecuted people formed a new republican govern- 
ment among themſelves ; and at the ſame time that they en- 
larged their commerce, they enlarged and fortified their towns : 
ſo that all the merchants who were perſecuted in the Seventeen 
Provinces, finding that their property would be here ſecure, that 
theſe towns were commodious, not only for a foreign trade,” but 
alſo by the Rhine and the Maaſe, for an inland commerce, and 

that they were in fact a kind of aſylum from oppreſſion and 
tyranny, retired hither with all their effects; and, animated by 
the love of liberty, they reſolved to brave all danger in their de- 
fence, and by their example to convince the world that induſ- 
try and ceconomy are the moſt certain roads to riches and power. 


All mankind beheld with amazement theſe poor fiſhermen, 
the ancient inhabitants of thoſe towns, and theſe diſtreſſed fugi- 
tives, who by their induſtry and care not only drew a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence for themſelves from all parts of the world, but en- 
larged and beautified their towns, filling almoſt every part of the 
ocean with their {hips and barks, thereby TI immenſe 
riches. 
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Their example, and the conduct of ſome of the chiefs of 
Holland and Zealand, animated not only all the towns in theſe 
provinces, but likewiſe five other provinces, to revolt from the 
Spaniſh yoke, and by their great induſtry, and the produce of 
the now extenſive commerce of the inhabitants of Holland and 
Zealand, they were enabled to carry on a Jong and expenſive war 
againſt the whole power of Spain; and, beſides defending their 
own provinces, made conſiderable inroads upon thoſe of their 
enemies; ſo that the court of Spain, tired with the obſtinacy of 
theſe people, who were fighting in defence of their natural rights 
and property, and ſenſible that their great commerce would ena- 
ble them to carry on the war for ages, at length invited them to 
enter into a negotiation of peace, treated them as a free republic, 
and guarantied all the conqueſts that they had made. 


As ſoon as theſe induſtrious republicans ſaw themſelves at 
peace, their firſt great object, after eſtabliſhing ſome new laws 
in favour of commerce, and in ſupport of their liberties and 
unity at home, was to extend their commerce into foreign parts, 
and to encourage, as much as. poſlible, the induſtry of their in- 
habitants. The States wiſely conſidering that theſe provinces did 
not produce a ſufficient quantity of the neceſſaries of life for the: 
ſupport of their inhabitants, who, from the liberty which they 
had acquired, and from the juſtice and equity of their new form 
of government, were continually increaſing on account of the long 
civil wars of France, of Germany, and of England, and that great 
part of ſuch ſubſiſtence muſt be drawn from diſtant parts, im- 
mediately took every neceſſary meaſure not only to favour com- 
merce, by laying very low duties upon the importation and ex- 
portation of merchandizes, but to make it almoſt impoſſible for 


any perſon to e himſelf in their territories, except he was 
very 
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very rich, without great induſtry and care; and for this purpoſe 
they impoſed heavy taxes upon all the neceſſaries of life, ſo that 
their prices were greatly increaſed to the conſumer; and at the 
ſame time, as conſiderable ſums of money were conſtantly flowing 
into the republic through the channel of commerce, they lowered 
the intereſt of money conſiderably ; ſo that people of moderate 
fortune were, if I may uſe the expreſſion, conſtrained to be frugal 
and induſtrious. Moreover, though theſe people in thoſe days 
carried on the greateſt part of the commerce of Europe, and con- 
ſequently might have impoſed their own prices upon many things, 
yet as there were many competitors in the different branches of 
commerce in their own country, fearing to give the alarm 
to other ſtates, and thereby make them become the carriers of 
their own merchandize, they fold many articles for a very conſi- 
derable profit, and often made foreigners wonder how they could 
bring them ſo cheap to market. However they had very politi- 
cally taken their meaſures; as they ſoon perceived that to carry 
on ſuch an œconomical commerce as they were engaged in, they 
ſhould frequently be 1n want of the merchandizes of one country 
to purchaſe thoſe of another; and that it was ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary that they ſhould be contented with very ſmall gains from 
the one the better to quiet the ſuſpicions of their neighbours, 
when they had the ſtrongeſt hopes, or rather a certainty, of 
gaining very conſiderably from the others. 


Thus when Holland carried on all the commerce of the Baltic 
ſea, the produce and manufactures of England, and the wines 
and fruit of France and Spain, which ſhe carried into this ſea, 
ſerved her not only to exchange in barter for the produce of the 
North, but gave a great balance of ſpecie in her favour : more- 
over the merchants of Holland ſeem to have ſo well ſtudied their 
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commercial intereſt, and had ſo much art to ſecure the advan- 


tages of it to themſelves, that they pretended to ſell many kinds 


of merchandize which came from diſtant parts for very little 
more than they coſt upon the ſpot where they were produced, 
the better to lull mankind into an inactive ſtate, and to make 
them believe that the profits of commerce were very inconſide- 
rable. For inſtance, we will ſuppoſe a Hollander at St. Peterſ- 
burg taking in a loading of hemp and flax, he will want a cer- 
tain quantity of iron to balance his veſſel; and if he was not to 
purchaſe iron for that purpoſe, he muſt take an equal quantity 
of ſtone or gravel for the ſame end; therefore, on his return, if 


he can ſell his iron only for prime coſt and the freight, he will 


be a gainer of the amount of that freight, as common ballaſt 
would be of no value: the ſame obſervation likewiſe might be 
made if he was taking in iron, and wanted ſome wood to fill 


up his veſſel. Thus did the Hollanders make their profits upon 


the principal part of the cargo, and pretended to ſhew their diſ- 


intereſtedneſs in ſelling things, which they regarded as lumber, 


at a very low rate, 


The invitation which the proteſtant merchants, who in thoſe 
days were perſecuted in moſt of the other ſtates of Europe, had 
to fix in Holland, rather than in many better countries, ſeems 
to have at firſt contributed much to the ſtrength and riches of 
their towns, which by the maritime fituation, and the flatneſs of 


their country, can with their {luices overflow all the land about 
them to ſuch diſtances as to prevent the approach of any land 


forces: and this natural ſtrength has been ſo improved by ſeveral 
of the towns of Holland, particularly Amſterdam, as to make 
them impregnable to the forces of any ſtate that is not maſter of 
the ſea. If Lewis the Fourteenth, when he attacked the pro- 


vince 
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vince of Holland in the year 1672 and advanced towards Am- 
ſterdam, had not received early information of this matter, and 
retreated with great precipitation, within twelve hours his whole 


army had been deſtroyed. 


The conſtitution of their government likewiſe has contributed 
not a little to increaſe their commercial intereſt, by which nei- 
ther the States General nor the prince have any power to invade 
any man's perſon or property within the precincts of their cities; 
nor could it be ſuppoſed that the ſenate of any town ſhould com- 
mit any ſuch act of violence; but ſuppoſing they ſhould be ſo 
diſpoſed, they have no military force to carry their orders into 
execution, the burghers only being employed in the defence of 
their towns, and in the execution of all civil juſtice among them. 
Theſe circuraſtances likewiſe gave great credit to the bank at 
Amſterdam ; which, in the times of perſecution, was another 
invitation for veople to come and lodge in this place what part of 
their money they could tranſport, and knew no way of ſecur— 
ing it at home: nor did theſe people only lodge money here 
who came into the country to reſide, but many more who never 
left their habitation, though they prepared for a retreat or againſt 
a ſtorm, thought no place ſo ſecure as this, nor from whence 
they might ſo eafily draw their money. into any part of the 
world, 


But as this bank has contributed ſo much to increaſe the 
trade of Holland, and to make Amſterdam the center of it, and 
is famous for containing the greateſt treaſure, either real or ima- 
ginary, that there is known to be collected together in one maſs 
in any part of the world, I ſhall proceed to give ſome account 
of it. 


The 
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The place which contains this great treaſure is a vault under 
the ſtadthouſe, made ſtrong with all the apparatus of locks and 
bars and other apparent cautions of ſafety: there is certainly 
in this bank an appearance of great treaſure, in bars of gold and 
ſilver, and plate; and almoſt innumerable bags of metals, which 
are ſuppoſed to be all gold and filver: in fa& there ought to be 
all the treaſure that it has received ſince its inſtitution, as it gives 
out nothing but its credit; but this is a point which has been 
much diſputed of late, many having affirmed, that though it does 
not pay orders drawn upon it in ſpecie, and only by a transfer 
of credit upon its books, great ſums of money are taken out of 
it for other purpoſes. The burgo-maſters only have the inſpec- 
tion of this bank; and as no man takes any particular account of 
what comes in and goes out from age to age, it is impoſſible to make 
any calculation or conjecture, except by a minute inſpection of 
the books, in what proportion the real treaſure may be to the 
credit of it. The ſecurity therefore of this bank lies not only in 
the effects that are in it, which, I think, at a moderate com- 
putation will amount to ſixteen or eighteen millions of pounds 
ſterling, but in the credit of the whole town or ſtate of Amſter- 
dam, the inhabitants of which being bound to make good all 
monies that are brought into their bank: the bills of this bank 
make all the great payments that are made between the mer- 
chants of this town, and in moſt other parts of the United Pro- 
vinces; and very often conſiderable orders are made upon it from 
many other parts of the world. So that this ſyſtem of treaſure is 
properly a general depoſit, where every man lodges his money, 
becauſe he eſteems it ſafer than if it were in his coffers at home; 


and ſo far is the bank from paying any intereſt for what is 


brought in, that the owner, if he do not chooſe to have his name 


entered upon the bank books for ſo much credit, may have the 


very 
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very identical bags which he delivered in, marked and num- 
bered, whenever he chooſes to call for them, on paying ſo much 
per month for their lying there in ſafety : but when he chooſes 
to have his name entered upon the books for ſo much credit, 
this bank money is worth more in common payments than the 
common current coin in the ſtate; as no other money paſſes in 
the bank but ſuch coins as are well known, and whoſe nominal 
value very little ſurpaſſes their intrinſic value. 


The bank has conduced very much to increaſe the commerce 
of this great city, and as it were to fix it here, for no perſon in 
trade will remove from a place where his treaſure is depoſited, 
and where he has ſuch bank credit, to another place where this 
credit is not ſo well known, and where the uſe of it would be 
attended with great difficulties. 


Moreover, a bank which is under the direction of a company 
of merchants in a popular government, is certainly much better 
ſecured than a bank eſtabliſhed in an abſolute monarchy « can poſ- 
fibly be. 


A rich bank eſtabliſhed in ſuch a ſtate, would be to ſuppoſe 
the money on one fide and the power on the other; or properly 
ſpeaking, on one fide the means to have every thing without 
any power; and on the other, the power without the means; 
and in ſuch a government as this, it is impoſſible to accumulate 
an exceſſive treaſure without its being very ſoon the treaſure of 
the prince. This will likewiſe verify the obſervation which 1 
have already made, that an abſolute government will always be 
the deſtruction of a great commerce; and that companies of mer- 
chants, who would carry on a great and extenſive trade, ſeldom, 


if 
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if ever, eſtabliſh themſelves under ſuch a ſpecies of government; 
for it is the nature of theſe companies to give to the riches of in- 
dividuals the power and force of the riches of the public: but in 


a government of this kind, the power can only be in the hands 


of the prince. 


Another means that has very much contributed to increaſe 


the commercial intereft of this country 1s, that great principle 


of their ſtate, which from the beginning has run through 


all their provinces and cities, to make their country the com- 
mon refuge of all perſecuted and miferable men; from whoſe 
protection no alliances, treaties, or intereſts, have ever been able 
to divert or remove them: ſo that, notwithſtanding the great 


dependence this ſtate had upon France and England, during the 


time of their inteſtine commotions, when party rage ran high, 


the baniſhed, or as they thought perſecuted, of both parties 
made this country their common aſylum; nor could the States 
ever be prevailed with, by any inſtances of the reſpective ambaſ- 
ſadors of thoſe courts, to refuſe them the uſe and liberty of com- 
mon life and air under the protection of their government. 


This firmneſs in the government has been one of the cir- 
cumſtances that has invited ſo many unhappy men, out of all 


their neighbouring ſtates, to ſhelter themſelves from the blows of 


juſtice or of fortune: when a ſtranger has acquired the title of 
burgher in any of their cities, he can only be judged by the laws 
and cuſtoms of ſuch city. 


4 


But I cannot forbear obſerving on the other hand, that many 
parts of the civil laws and internal policy of Holland, reſpect- 


ing commerce, are very iraperfect, and in ſome inſtances oppreſſive, 


4 particularly 
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particularly the bankrupt laws, which are not ſufficient to privi- 
lege the fair trader from the fraud and villainy of ill-diſpoſed 
perſons, but prevent him from taking ſuch means to recover his 
property as even the laws of nature would dictate: and what is 
ſtill more wonderful, whenever their courts of judicature find 
any imperfection in their own laws, in the deciſion of any matter, 
they have recourſe to the deciſions of the Roman laws in parallel 
caſes; laws made for the government of a ſtate, which was the. 


adminiſtration of juſtice is very properly and impartially carried 
on in this ſtate: but from this imperfection alone, many fair 
traders are greatly oppreſſed. 55 


The liberty of conſcience in religious matters, which they allow 
to all foreigners who come and ſettle among them, does not a 
little contribute to draw great numbers of merchants into this 
ſtate; and as ſoon as a foreigner is become a burgher of any of 
their great towns, his perſon and property are ſecure from arreſts 
till he be convicted by due courſe of law, and he is equally en- 
titled to be a member of the government with any of the moſt _ 
antient burghers. Hence it is that we ſee one third part of 
the inhabitants of the province of Holland foreigners, or the de- 
icendents of foreign families, and many of them in the chief 
places of truſt in the province. It is property here that gives a 
perſon power; and when a merchant of a good character has en- 
riched himſelf by commerce, he becomes as it were entitled to 
a ſhare of the legiſlative authority. 


It has been obſerved, that when ſuch a ſecurity as the above- 


mentioned is given to the perſons and effects of merchants and 
Vol. I. P traders, 
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1% ann, enn 
traders, it is often injurious to trade in general, and many take 
advantage from it to commit all kinds of fraud and deceit: for as 


merchants are often obliged to entruſt great ſums of money, for 
a ſhort time, to the hands of others, and perhaps to draw it out 


and replace it often, if the debtor were not conſtrained to fulfill 


his engagements by the arreſt of his perſon, he might otherwiſe 
neglect them, and the ereditor might be ruined in conſequence 
of ſuch W 


I muſt again repeat; what I have obſerved before, that the 


— rn ry pains 


laws of Holland are very imperfect in many particulars, of which 


this I have juſt now mentioned 1s one. 


Certainly it is doing a man a great injuſtice to make him wait 
the tedious deciſions of a court of juſtice to recover his money, 


when ſecuring the perſon of the debtor by an arreſt would 


have anſwered the ſame end; and when perhaps, for want of 
ſuch a meaſure, the creditor by being deprived of his money muſt 


become a bankrupt. But on the other hand, the laws of Hol- 


land, thus favourable to debtors, have made her commercial 


| towns as a kind of refuge to many half-broken merchants, who 


have fled there from other ſtates ; and, by purchaſing the privi- 
leges of a burgher, have acquired time to recover themſelves and 
to ſettle their affairs; and, by their future induſtry, have re- 
eſtabliſhed their fortunes and credit. Hence, therefore, this le- 
nity of the laws of Holland, with reſpect to debtors, has not a 
little contributed to draw many foreign merchants into this 
country, and has conſiderably increaſed its commercial intereſt. 
In all affairs which ariſe from ordinary civil contracts the 
laws ought not to allow arreſting the perſon, becauſe ſuch a 


power might be often vexatiouſly applied, and the laws ſhould 


regard 


n 
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regard the liberty of one citizen to be of more moment than 
to gratify the caprice, or rather revenge of another. But in 
all ſuch contracts or conventions as are made for commercial 
matters, the laws ought to regard the good and intereſt of the 
public before the liberty of any individual. Indeed thus much 

muſt be ſaid in favour of the ordinary courts of juſtice in the 
United Provinces, their proceſſes are very ſhort, and their deci- 
ſions attended with very little formality, eſpecially thoſe which 
regard commercial matters. But, on the other hand, as great 
commerce introduces different kinds of people in a country, va- 
rious kinds of property, and various means of acquiring it, and 
conſequently a great variety of contracts and conventions, almoſt 
every day's experience in their courts points out the imperfections 
of their original laws (of which, by the way, they are very te- 
nacious, and by no means fond of altering) forces them to have 
recourſe to the Roman laws, which are diametrically oppoſite 
to thoſe of commercial ſtate, or leaves the matter to the arbi- 
trary deciſion of judges; many of whom perhaps are totally un- 
acquainted with the branch of commerce on which the contracts 
or conventions are founded ; and therefore however upright thoſe 
judges may be in their characters, their deciſions muſt be very 
imperfect, and ſometimes unjuſt. 


Having pointed out ſome of the principal means which have 
conſtituted the great foundations of their trade by the multitude 
of their people, and which have planted and eſtabliſhed induſtry 
among them, I ſhall proceed to enumerate very briefly ſeveral 
circumſtances that ſeem to have given not only advancement and 
encouragement to trade in this country, but alſo which have un- 
doubtedly co-operated to fix it here. 

Pg Firſt, 
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Firſt, When a merchant has gained a conſiderable fortune in 
this country, and has placed it in their public funds, which are 
very conſiderable, or in a landed eſtate, and afterwards reſolves 
to remove into a foreign country, he cannot draw his money 


out of ſuch funds, or ſell his eſtate, without loſing confider- 


ably, from a tax of ſix per cent. and in ſome caſes of ten per 
cent. which the States have laid upon all transfers and alienati- 
ons of property that are made in this country, and conſequently, 
except the occaſion 1s very preſſing, people are not much diſpoſed 
to draw out their N from this ſtate, when it is once fixed 


there. 


Secondly, Low intereſt and dearneſs of land are the cauſe that 
there is always plenty of money ready for all projects from 
which gain may be expected, and for all new eflays in trade 
which are propoſed with any probability of advantage; the ſale 
by regiſtry likewiſe, which makes all purchaſes ſafe, greatly con- 
tributes to the ſtability of their trade and government, 


Thirdly, The ſtrictneſs of juſtice in all criminal caſes, parti- 
cularly againſt thefts, counterfeits of all public bills, which are 
capital in this country, and cheats; and even againſt all vaga- 
bonds and common beggars, who are diſtributed either into 
workhouſes or hoſpitals, as my are fit or unfit for labour. 


Fourthly, The lowneſs of the duties upon importation and 
exportation, and the eaſineſs of paying them, invite both ſtrangers 
and natives to bring great quantities of merchandize here, not 
only as to a market but as to a great magazine, where they may 
be lodged till they are demanded for other markets; ſo that in 
tac Ainfervam and Rotterdam are at preſent filled with the 

natural 


or Fat, 
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natural commodities and manufactured goods of every part of 


the whole world. 


Fifthly, Order and exactneſs in managing their trade, and in 
keeping up the credit of their commodities in foreign markets; 
this was firſt introduced by very ſevere laws and penalties, but 
is ſince grown into cuſtom: there has been no leſs than three 
and thirty placarts or orders of the government about the man- 
ner of pickling, preſerving, and barrelling herrings. 
| Sixthly, Their ſituation for inland commerce, and the natural 
ſecurity of their great magazines of merchandize from any hoſ- 
tile attempt by ſea or land. All the weſtern parts of Germany 
are furniſhed with merchandizes, and the greateſt part. of their 
materials for manufacture from Amſterdam or Rotterdam, by 
the Rhine and by the Maaſe; and it would be a very difficult 
matter for any foreign power to attack either of theſe cities, par- 
ticularly Aniſterdam, by ſea or land; they can overflow the 
country ſo that no army can approach them by land, and no 
large ſhip can paſs the Texel or the Maaſe without the greateſt 
danger, except ſhe is conducted by a pilot of this country; even 


then, if ſhe exceed a certain burthen, and be not built in this 


country, and have a flat bottom, the pilot will not undertake to 
bring her up either of theſe paſſages. There is no part of the 
Texel where the water is above twenty feet deep in the middle 


of the channel, and that channel runs in a ſerpentine form through 


a paſſage which is not above a league over, and is in many places 
not 100 feet wide: if a ſhip by any accident is forced out of 
this channel, or the pilot does not conduct her properly, ſhe is 
immediately aground upon a ſand- bank in eight or ten feet of 
water, and ſometimes not ſo much: hence the reaſon why all 

the 


the large ſhips which ate built to trade to thoſe cities are built 
with flat bottoms, and to draw as little water as poſſible 3 in pro- 
portion to their bulk. 


The Maaſe is in many reſpects even worſe than the Texel; 
but as all the large ſhips of this country are calculated to draw 
as little water as poſſible, and as all the pilots upon the coaſts of 
Holland are firſt carefully examined, and afterwards ſworn to 
do their duty, for which they are very well paid, we very rarely 
hear that any accident happens through theſe means. 


It will be ſeen clearly from what has been faid, that the great 
trade of this country was not the effect of common contrivances, 
of natural diſpoſitions, or of ſituation, but of ſuch a great con- 
currence of circumſtances, order, and method, as perhaps never 
before met in the world together. 


This country was never famous for her manufactures, of which 
the inhabitants have not the one third of what are ſufficient 
for their own conſumption. The fine cloth of Leyden and 
Utrecht has always ſupported its character; but lately, from 
the high price of labour in theſe towns, this cloth is become 
dearer, 1n proportion to its breadth, than the Engliſh ſuperfine 
cloth, and the greatelt part of it is exported for foreign markets, 
whilſt all the common people, and the greateſt part of their 


troops, are cloathed with the Engliſh manufactures from York- 
ſhire, and thoſe of Aix la Chapelle and Vervier. 


The manufacture of paper is in a very flouriſhing ſtate in 
Holland, of which they export great quantities into foreign parts, 


and with conſiderable advantage. 
T The 
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The Delpht porcelaine manufacture is very inconſiderable at 
vroſent ; ; theſe people likewiſe form a conſiderable commerce 
with the linens of Cleves and Juliers, which are bleached at 

Haarlem, and ſold as Dutch linens : indeed before the manu- 
factures of linen in Ireland and Scotland were brought to the 
great perfection that they are in at preſent, this branch of trade 
was very conſiderable. | 


The madder of Zealand, and of ſome other parts of theſe 
provinces, is one of their moſt profitable articles of commerce 
and, except what has been cultivated lately in England, they 
furniſh all the foreign markets with it upon their own terms, 
and thereby it becomes a certain ſource of wealth to the farmers 
and landholders of this country. | 


The high price of brenda and of all the neceſſaries of life 
will prevent the people from ever ſucceeding in any great and 
extenſive manufactures, though the country is overſtocked with 
inhabitants; ſo that, in ſo ſmall an extent of territory as the 
Seven United Provinces, it is calculated that there are full 
2,000,000 of people : but then, on the other hand, there are 
not proviſions enough raiſed in this country for one quarter part 
of thoſe people, and therefore the remainder muſt be imported, 
and ſometimes at a great expence, from other ſtates ; beſides: 
the high duties and exciſes which are laid upon the conſumption; 
of all the common neceſſaries of life. The conſumer muſt pay 
between fifty and ſixty per cent. upon the prime coſt, by dif- 
ferent excites and importation duties, for all the grain which is 
imported into this country to make bread, before he can eat this. 
bread ; and beef and mutton cannot be eaten in any part of the 


Seven Provinces before the conſumer pays between one penny 
and 
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and three halfpence per pound to the exciſe: every other neceſ- 
ſary of life is taxed in proportion. Some years ago the Magiſ- 
trates of Amſterdam had agreed to lay a conſiderable tax upon 
the potatoes that were imported into this city for conſumption, 
theſe being the only articles that were conſumed here on which 
there was not a conſiderable tax; but it being repreſented to that 
venerable body, that potatoes were chiefly conſumed by the 
poor people, and become a conſiderable part of their nouriſhment, 
and that there were 30, ooo of this claſs of people in Amſterdam, 
who could not get above three ſtivers a day, and were nouriſhed 
by this root, and if a tax was laid upon potatoes they mult ſtarve, 
the magiſtrates thought proper to deſiſt from their deſign, and 
potatoes are not taxed. The ancient by-laws and cuſtoms of the 
particular corporations in the Seven Provinces, and the reſtraint 
that artizans and manufacturers are laid under by theſe, are a 
great check in regard to drawing ingenious foreigners among them, 
and to the increaſe and improvements of ſuch arts and manufac- 
tures; and hence it is, that though Holland carries on ſuch an 
immenſe commerce, ſhe is ſo much behind many other ſtates 
in the common improvements al the uſeful arts and manu- 


factures. 


Again, the trade and riches of this ſtate have been conſiderably 
augmented by the Herring and Greenland fiſheries, which not 
only employ a multitude of ſeamen, but furniſh them with ar- 
ticles of commerce which are demanded in almoſt all the markets 
of Europe: they pickle and preſerve their herrings in a manner 
infinitely ſuperior to the Danes, Swedes, or Norwegians, and 
they are always ſure of finding a market for them, even in the 
North, in preference to thoſe of any other ſtate. Nor is this 


branch of the fiſhing trade more beneficial or of greater public 
utility 
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utility char the cod af turbot fiſhery upon the coaſts of Eng- 
land and Scotland; all the inhabitants upon the ſea coaſts of 


Holland and Zealand are more or leſs concerned in this fiſhery ; 
and upon a moderate calculation the city of London alone pays 
theſe . 130 pounds ſterling every year, for the turbot, cod, 

plaice, ce, which they Furniſh here; what then muſt the whole 


n n to them? 


2 


The excluſive commerce which this pebylt have of the Eaſt 
India ſpicery, and the regulations which they have made both 
in India and Europe relating to it, muſt likewiſe be a conſtant 
ſource of treaſure to them. As a brief account of theſe regu- 
lations will not be difagreeable to many of my nn 1 will 
here ſtate chem. ON A. | | 


ot] . 62 4 


ster the inhabitants of this ſtate had driven the portugueſe 
out of their ſettlements, and by a ſeries of wars and victories 
againſt the natives, not only forced them into treaties of com- 
merce, excluſive of all other nations, but to the admiſſion of 
forts to be built upon ſuch ſtraights and paſſes as command the 
entrance into the traffic of ſuch places, they proceeded to ſecure 
a monopoly of all the ſpice trade in thoſe ſeas, and to eſtabliſh a 
power ſufficient to ſupport themſelves in them againſt any other 
ſtate in the world. This has been atchieved by the multi- 
tudes of their people, who have furniſhed out every year 
ſuch a number of great ſhips, and ſupplied the loſs of fo many 
lives as the changes of climates have deſtroyed before they learnt 
the method of living in thoſe parts; and by the conduct of the 
Eaſt India company, who have raiſed a ſtate in the Eaſt Indies, 
governed indeed by officers appointed by the Company, but ap- 
pearing to thoſe little nations in their neighbourhood like a ſove- 


Vor. I. Q. reign 
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more ſhall be imported into Europe than is ſufficient for ſuch 
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reign ſtate, making war and peace with their kings, and able to 


bring twenty or thirty men of war to ſea, and 20, men by 
land into the field; ſo that they "ey all thoſe 2 princes in 
ſubjection to them. 


From a long experience - in this trade prom: 8 . a 
pretty exact knowledge of the quantity of each kind of {ſpice that 
will be neceſſary for the conſumption of the European markets; 
fo that their Eaſt India company give particular orders, that no 


conſumption; and if at their common fales it appears that any 
part of what was imported remains unſold, at the price they fix 


upon it, they order it to be burnt immediately; ſo that the prices 


of thoſe commodities are kept up to whatever height they ſhall 
think proper, and no other power can enter into a competition 
with them in this branch of trade, nor into the trade of Japan, 
of which they have likewiſe a monopoly, and an exchuſave treaty, 


of Commerce with the emperor. 


Theſe articles of commerce, and the herrings, beſides what 


they produce in England, France, Spain, Italy, Portugal, and 


Germany, make them great maſters of the trade in the northern 


parts of Europe, as Ruſſia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Dantzic, 


Pomerania, and all the Baltic; where the ſpices in particular, 
though they are an Indian drug, are eſteemed a great luxury, 
and command all the commodities of thoſe countries, which are 
as neceſſary to the inhabitants of theſe provinces, as their grain, 
their hemp, flax, iron, pitch, tar, maſts, planks, &c. 


As theſe people have no. great colonies and ſettlements in the 


Weſt Indies, they have wiſely eſtabliſhed a free port in thoſe 
ſeas ; 
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ſeas; not only as a magazine to ſmuggle all kinds of European 
goods into the Engliſh, French, and Spaniſh ſettlements, but 
for receiving all the ſuperfluities of the produce of theſe colo- 
nies; from whence they are imported into Europe as the pro- 
duce of their own little colonies. The low priced coffee, Cocoa, 
cotton, and in fact all the productions of the Weſt India iſlands, 
as well as of Surinam, find their way into Amſterdam and Rot- 
terdam, and from thence are ſent into Weſtphalia, and indeed 
into all the weſtern parts of Germany, where they are ſold to a 


conſiderable nee 


Their trade to Turkey and the Levant ſeems at firſt ſight to 
be conſiderably againſt them; but when we conſider that they 
carry there a conſiderable quantity of their fine Leyden cloth, and 
import from thence chiefly the rough materials for the European 
manufactures, and very little for their own conſumption, it will 
be ſeen that this branch of trade turns likewiſe c n to 


their advantage. 


They have ever carried on a great trade with England, and 
from the great balance in ſpecie which has always been againſt 
them, it might be concluded, that they had been conſiderable 
loſers by it: in the year 1700 we find that the exports from 
England to Holland were for 17659511. 1s, 2d. and the im- 
ports from Holland were only 5270721. 6s. 2 ½ d. So that the 
balance in favour of England was immenſe even in thoſe days: 
in the year 1722, we find theſe exports amount to 21303961. 
6s. 6d. when the imports were only 5616121. 7s. 8d. 


In the year 1765 we find theſe exports 20267721. and 
the imports 420273L and as they conſiſted chiefly of the 


Q 2 natural 
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natural productions and manufactures of England, mankind may 


be led to conclude, that the draining this country yearly of ſuch- 
immenſe ſums in balance of trade muſt inevitably ruin her, But 
they who would reaſon in this manner muſt know very little 
of Holland; for never any country traded ſo much and conſumed 
ſo little; they buy largely, but it is to ſell again, either by 
improving the commodity, or at a better market. However it 
is no conſtant rule that trade procures riches, for there may be 
branches of trade which impoveriſh a ſtate: the only and certain 
ſcale of riches, ariſing from a trade in a nation, is the propor- 


tion of what is exported for the uſe of foreign ſtates, to what is 


imported for their own uſe: and the true ground of this propor- 


tion lies in the general induſtry and frugality of a people, or in 


the contrary of both. Induſtry will increaſe the native commo- 
dities either in the productions of the ſoil or in the manufactures 
of the country, and thereby raiſe the ſtock for exportation. Fru- 
gality will leſſen the conſumption of their own native as well as 
of foreign commodities, and conſequently not only increaſe the 
exportation of the former, but abate the importation of the latter: 


for of all native commodities the leſs is conſumed in a country 


the more there will be for exportation, there being no kind of 
commodity but will always find a market at ſome price or other, 
and thoſe will always be maſters of this market, who can 
afford to fell it the cheapeſt; ſo that an induſtrious and frugal 
people will gain great riches by ſelling at prices upon which the 
lazy and prodigal cannot live. 


Another vulgar miſtake reſpecting trade is, that the importa- 
tion of foreign merchandizes, if purchaſed abroad with native 
commodities, and not with ſpecie, does not make a nation the 
poorer ; for whenever we reflect upon this matter, it will imme- 

diately 
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diately be diſcovered, that when a nation ſtates her accompts 
with all the other nations ſhe deals with, whateyer the exportation 
wants in value to balance that of the importation with every fo- 
* nation reſpectively, muſt of courſe be get in une 


The Hollanders faire: been the. — proprietors of the Indian 
ſpices, of the ſilks of Perſia and China, of the five cotton ma- 
nufactures of Indoſtan; but till very lately the common people 
wore plain woollen cloth, and lived on fiſh and roots: nay they 
ſold all the fineſt of their Leyden cloths in Portugal, Turkey, 
Germany, and other foreign markets; and bought the coarſe 
Engliſh cloth for their own wear: they ſent the beſt of their 
own butter and cheeſe into foreign parts ; and bought the cheapeſt 
out of Ireland and the north of England for their own uſe. 
None of the common people, nor even the rich traders, formerly 
changed their faſhions ; ſo that the men left off their cloaths only 
becauſe they were worn out, and not becauſe they were out of 
faſhion : and by their great frugality, they ſecured ſuch a balance 
of trade as brought them in cams immenſe riches. 15 


Aude great ſource of riches to the inhabitants of Holland 
is the exchange and banking buſineſs; the ſituation, credit, and 
correſpondence of Amſterdam are ſo great, that three quar- 
ters of all the monies which are remitted from one ſtate to ano- 
ther in Europe, as well in the mercantile as in other public 
affairs, paſs through this city, and of courſe entitle her merchants 
to receive commiſſions on them ; which, as theſe remittances are 
for immenſe ſums, muſt amount to a conſiderable ſum annually. 


— the great ani of the different kinds of goods 


which the merchants of Amſterdam and Rotterdam ſend up to 
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all the weſtern parts of Germany, by the Rhine and by the Maaſe, 
on their own account, all the different kinds of merchandize 
which the merchants of thoſe parts import directly from or ex- 
port to foreign parts, muſt paſs through the one or the other of 
thoſe cities, pay the duties of import and export to the ſtate, and 
likewiſe a commiſſion to ſome of their merchants for expedition; 


fo that in fact the Hollanders, from their fituation, lay a tax 


upon all the foreign trade and commerce of theſe parts. 


But laſtly, what has as much contributed to increaſe the com- 
merce of this ſtate as any other means whatever, and almoſt in 
ſpite of nature to fix it to this otherwiſe diſagreeable ſpot, was 
the naturally phlegmatic, though otherwiſe enterprizing and per- 


| ſevering diſpoſition of the original inhabitants, whoſe motions 
were {low but ſure; and who, from their ſituation, frugality, 


and . induſtry, would rather be contented with a ſmall profit, 
than, by being too bold in their enterprizes, run the riſk of in- 
juring the other branches of their commerce. The ambition of 
theſe traders was very ſmall; to be a member of a corporation 
was all they could expect; and their patience and perſeve- 
rance in acquiring wealth was equal to their natural induſtry. 
They conſidered that there were more great fortunes raiſed by 


ſaving and ceconomy with moderate gains, than by bold under- 


takings with great expence and prodigality. 


A native Hollander, even in our days, very rarely over trades 
himſelf, or launches into any thing farther than his capital will 
well bear him out; he 1s more fond of following ſlowly the 
beaten paths, than entering upon any new road with which he is 
unacquainted ; and if caution and warineſs would always iuſure 
him ſucceſs, he would rarely if ever be unfortunate ; he always 


calculates 
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calculates the chances there are in winning or loſing by an under- 
taking, and will never enter upon it, unleſs he has ſo many in his 
favour as amount to very near a certainty: and by. meaſures of 
this kind have the judicious Hollanders acquired immenſe riches; 
fixed a great part of the trade of Europe to a country formerly 
the moſt diſagreeable and the moſt unwholſome of any in the 
world; and made that country not only convenient and uſeful 
for commerce, and tolerably ſalutary for the ſupport of human 
life, but in many reſpects elegant and beautiful. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of their REVENUES, RESOURCES, and MILITARY PowWERS 
by Sea and Land. 


HE ſtrength and force of a nation were eſtimated, in 

former ages, by the numbers of her native military ſub- 
jects whom ſhe could bring into the field, when ſhe was engaged 
in a war with her neighbours; and the quarrels of nations were 
decided, in thoſe days, not by mercenary forces raiſed with 
money, but by national armies. Under the feudal ſyſtem, which 
prevailed in almoſt every part of Europe, the nobility and gen- 
try were bound to attend their princes to the wars with certain 
numbers of their armed veſſels, according to the tenure and ex- 
tent of the ſeveral lordſhips and lands they held of the crown : 
but when this force was not proportionable to that of the enemy 
they were to contend with, the reſt were compoſed of ſubjects 
drawn together by the love of their prince or of their country, 
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by the deſire of conqueſts and ſpoils, or by the necefſtty of de. 
fending themſelves; and theſe were encouraged and anin ate 
by honour, n and the deſire of domination. En ee 


Military diſcipline was little known in theſs days; and a battle 
or two fairly fought generally decided a war and the quarrel of 
an age, and either loſt or gained the country or cauſe for which 
it was undertaken, till other circumſtances and events determined | 


the contending parties to decide the matter anew. 


Regular ſtanding forces or guards, in conſtant pay, were not 
uſed by legal ſovereigns in their native countries; and were re- 
garded only as the forces of conquerors or uſurpers to defend 
them againſt the attacks of ſubjects, and not againſt thoſe of 


enemies. 


Theſe general regulations ſeem firſt to have been altered in 
Europe by the two republics of Venice and Holland: both of 
them having ſmall extent of territories by land, and theſe ſur- 
rounded by powerful and warlike neighbours; both of them 
having but a ſmall number of native ſubjects, whoſe genius was 
rather diſpoſed to commerce than to war, and to the ſea ſervice 
rather than to that of the land: both theſe ſtates carried on an 
extenſive commerce, and gained immenſe riches; which made 
them endeavour to counteract the great force of their neighbours 
in native military men by foreign ſtipendiary troops; and to 
defend their frontiers by fortreſſes and ſtrong towns, by which to 
break the impetuoſity and violence of their enemy's undiſciplined 
forces, and to draw out a war into length by ſieges, when they 
durſt not riſk the iſſue of it upon a battle; making the deſtiny of 


the ſtate depend more upon the force of money than upon that 
| of 
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of arms. This conduct compelled all thoſe princes whoſe terri- 
tories bordered upon theſe ſtates to purſue the ſame meaſures, 
which have ſince extended oyer all the continent of Europe. 


The ſtrength and force therefore of the United Provinces are 
to be eſtimated, not by the numbers and warlike diſpoſitions of 
their ſubjects, but by the number of their ſtanding troops, and 
by the ſtrength of their ſhips of war, which they conſtantly main- 
tain even in the time of peace; and by the numbers of both 
which they are able to draw into the field and to ſea for the 
ſupport of a war; by the number and ſtrength of their fortreſſes; 
and by their conſtant revenue to ſupport the former, as well as 
the reſources which they have for the ſupply of the latter. 


It has indeed been much debated, whether the ſtrength 
and force of a ſtate may be eſtimated upon this plan, and” whe- 
ther a ſmall army of natives, who are well diſciplined, and who 
have the honour and intereſt of their country at heart, is not to 
be preferred to a great army of ſtipendiary troops, who are very 
indifferent about any thing more than how they are to be paid, 
and upon any extremity would as ſoon turn their arms againſt 
thoſe who employed them as againſt their common enemies ? A 
great deal has been ſaid on both ſides of this queſtion, and un- 
doubtedly experience and the hiſtory of paſt ages furniſh us 
with many examples where ſtipendiary forces have done their 
duty, and acquitted themſelves with honour ; but J believe there 
are many more examples to the contrary, Much will depend 
upon the natural bravery of ſtipendiary troops, and upon the ideas 
their officers have of honour and probity. 
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The Engliſh and the French troops acted with integrity in 
the defence of the United Provinces, and repelled the Spaniſh: 
forces; but the inhabitants of this ſtate found to their coſt, that 
the armies which they formed in after-ages, were compoſed of 


troops of a very different ſpecies: however, as the Hollanders 
themſelves think that a mercenary army is the beſt mode they can 


employ to defend themſelves, I ſhall not proſecute my enquiries 


any further into this matter at preſent, but purſue my original 


plan, to ſtate, as near as 1 can, the revenues, reſourees, and mi- 


litary forces of this ſtate, as they ſtand at preſent. The com- 


mon revenue of this republic conſiſts in the ordinary funds which 
the Seven Provinces provide every year, according to their ſeveral 
proportions, upon the petition of the council of ſtate, and com- 
putation of the charge of the enſuing year, given in by them to 


the States General; and as well upon what is levied in the con- 
quered towns and country of Brabant, Flanders, or the Rhine: 


and this revenue generally amounts to about 25,000,000 of guil-- 


ders a year. 


The principal funds out of which this revenue is raiſed, are. 
the different exciſes, the cuſtoms, and the land-tax.. The exciſes 
are ſo very high and general, that they are not to be paralleled in 
any part of Europe; as there is ſcarcely one article of the neceſ- 
faries of life in this country but what pays this heavy tax; the 


cuſtoms, as I have already obſerved, are low and eaſy, and that 


part of the revenue is applied particularly to the admiralty ; the 
land- tax is likewiſe moderate, on account of the great expences 
the landholders are at in ſupporting their dikes and windmills, 
and in keeping the country dry. Out of this revenue are paid all 
the military forces by land and ſea; all the public officers of the 


ſtate; all their ambaſſadors and miniſters in foreign countries; 
and 
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and the intereſt of all the public debts of the States General, 
which at the cloſe of the war in 1748 was very conſiderable 
but ſince that time it has been diminiſhed. Beſides the debt of 
the generality, all the provinces reſpectively have very great pub- 
lic debts, the intereſt of which is paid out of the provincial re- 
venues. The province of Holland at the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle had a debt of above 140,000,000 of guilders, 13,500,000 
pounds ſterling, for which they paid an intereſt of three per cent. 
But as the republic has been in peace ever ſince that time, they 
have reduced this debt very much; and the intereſt upon a great 
part of it is now only at two and a half per cent. The intereſt 
is paid with great exactneſs, ſo that no perſon ever demands it 
twice; and when they pay off any part of the principal, thoſe 
who are the proprietors of it receive it with great reluctance, 
not knowing how to place it out to intereſt again with ſuch eaſe 
and ſafety : and the principal part of the revenue of numbers of 
private famil'es is received at the public cantores, either of the | 
generality or of the ſeveral provinces, where theſe public debts are 


regiſtered, 


— 


All the public debts of theſe provinces, including thoſe of the 
generality, and of the particular provinces and cities, amount to 
very near 50,000,000 pounds ſterling. All the exciſes and 
taxes that are laid upon landed property and immoveable poſſeſ- 
ſions are collected by the magiſtrates of the ſeveral places, and 
by them paid into the receivers, becauſe both the number and 
value of them are conſtant and eaſily known: but thoſe which 
ariſe out of uncertain conſumptions, are generally farmed out to 
people who bid moſt for them ; ſome for three months, ſome for 
ix, and ſome every year. The collection, receipt, and payment 


of all the public money are made without any tee to officers, 
R * who 
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who receive fixed ſalaries from the ſtate, which they dare not in- 
creaſe by any private practices or extortions; ſo that a bill of any 
public debt, payable to the bearer, or to order, is here like a 
bank bill, or a bill on ae 


The | extratiduty revenues of this ſtate are, when upon any 
preſſing occaſion, or in the time of war or public danger, the 
generality agree to levy extraordinary contributions: as ſometimes 
the one hundredth penny of the eſtates of all the inhabitants, 
the poll-tax, or any other ſubſidies and payments, according as 
they can agree, and as the occaſion is more or leſs preſſing. 


Formerly they laid a tax upon all thoſe who travelled in their 
country, whether in the tracſcouts, or in a coach, in a waggon, 
or on horſeback; which was then thought to be very oppreſſive and 
diſguſting by all ranks of people; but in the laſt war they had 
with France this tax was made perpetual, and is now become a 
part of the provincial revenue. The taxes in this country are 
at preſent ſo heavy and ſo general, that it is almoſt impoſſible to 
augment the public revenue by this means, without endanger- 
ing a commotion in the ſtate ; and whatever extraordinary reve- 
nue is raiſed in the preſent ſtate of their affairs, muſt be raiſed by 
extraordinary contributions among the principal inhabitants: and 
certainly there is no country perhaps in the Known world of 
equal extent where there is ſuch a maſs of riches ; and where 
a great part of the individuals are better in a ſituation to make 
public contributions of this nature, than they are in theſe 
provinces. 


I believe it will be found that the Hollanders have, at this 
time, about 30,000,000 of pounds ſterling in the Engliſh funds; 


and ſince the bankruptey which France made in the year 1769, 
their capital in the public funds of that kingdom has been eſti- 
mated only at 28, ooo, ooo of pounds ſterling: with the emperor . 
and the princes of Germany, and with Denmark, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia, they have about 15,000,000 more; to which if we add, 
at a moderate computation, 40,000,000 of pounds ſterling of 
their own debts, it will be ſeen that the perſonal property of the 
inhabitants of this ſtate, excluſive of their ſtock in trade, money 
in circulation, bank, &c. jewels, and other ornaments, amount 
to 113,000,000 of pounds ſterling : an amazing maſs of treaſure 
for a ſtate where the greateſt number of her inhabitants never 
exceeded 2,000,000. 


Their ſtanding land forces at preſent, ſuppoſing all their re- 
giments to be complete, are 32, ooo men, and are compoſed of 
the troops of ſeveral of the little princes in Germany, of Scotch, 
of Swiſs, of Valloons, and of the deſerters from almoſt every 
ſtate of Europe : there are very few of the natives of the Seven 
Provinces in their army, except the officers. Theſe troops are 
paid differently, according to the contracts made with thè re- 
ſpective ſtates from whom they were hired. The admiralties in 
time of peace maintain about five or fix and thirty ſhips of war 
of different burthens, for conveying and protecting their trading 
ſhips, and for any ſudden. accidents of the ſtate. The eſtimates 
for the yearly expences of the army, and for the repairs of for- 
treſſes, magazines, &c. amount to about 420,000 pounds; the 
common eſtimate of the admiralties, for the maintenance of this 
flect and for the building of ſhips, is about 550,000. pounds a 
year, J count 1, ooo, ooo of guilders for go, ooo pounds. 


Tor 
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In their former wars they had about 60,000 landmen in their 
pay, and a fleet of above 100 ſail of men of war at ſea; and upon 
extraordinary occaſions they have raiſed, in the provinces, very 
near 4,000,000 of pounds ſterling yearly ; of which the province 
of Holland alone raiſed 2, 1 50, ooo pounds. 


| Certainly the United Provinces are in a ſituation to ſupport a 
war by ſea with any power in Europe, except England, and that 
with advantage ; but notwithſtanding all their land forces, and 
their frontier towns and fortreſſes, I am afraid they would be 
obliged to call in their allies to their aſſiſtance, if they were at- 
tacked with only an army of 40,000 men, who were well diſci- 
plined and commanded. Tt is true their troops make a great pa- 
rade in reviews, exerciſes, &c. but when they came to action, 
in their laſt war againſt the troops of France, the States ſoon 
perceived that exercifing and reviewing alone were not ſufficient 
to inſpire troops with bravery. 


CHAP. VII. 


of the CAusESs of the various ieee ten which have * 
fened in this State. 


T muſt be obſerved, that as this federate Republic, in the 

courſe and progreſs of its greatneſs, has often ſhone forth 
with great ſplendor; ſo in the various revolutions which it has 
undergone, it has fallen into ſuch inſignificancy, as has equally 
amazed mankind in regard to the one as well as by the other. 


* I have 
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T have already obſerved, that when a prince or governor at- 
tempts to govern contrary to the natural intereſts and to the diſ- 
poſitions of the bulk of the people, his government will be 
weakened and rendered Precarious ; ; and if he acts with violence, 
or if the ſtate is threatened with any great danger, a- -fudden. re- 


volution generally puts a period to His reign. 


There is no ſtate which has furniſhed a more ſtriking example 
of this kind than the United Provinces; which, after withſtand-- 
ing ſo bravely the force of the Spaniſh arms, when they acted 
vigorouſly and in concert, appeared a very contemptible and in- 
ſignificant power before the arms of France, when they were 
divided. All their frontier towns and fortreſſes, which made 
ſuch gallant defences in the ſieges and actions of the Spaniſh wars, 
were entered like open villages by the troops of France in the 
reigns of Lewis the Fourteenth and Lewis the Fifteenth, . with-- 
out any defence, and many of them without any reſiſtance. 


In laying down a particular account of the cauſes of theſe re- 
volutions, it will be neceſſary to look back almoſt to the « com- 
mencement of the ſtate. 


After the earl of Leiceſter's departure, prince Maurice of 
Orange was choſen their governor; and, by his great abilities 
and good conduct, he not only repelled the Spaniſh arms, and 
even gained ſome conſiderable towns upon their frontiers, . but he 
fortified theſe frontiers in ſuch a manner as to prevent the Spaniſh: 

forces from breaking in again upon the United Provinces with- 
out great loſs. All the diſintereſted part of mankind. beheld. 
with admiration the manceuvres of this prince, and regarded him 
as the chief ſupport of their goverument ;: but his great abilities- 
| and 
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and fucceſſes were the means that excited a ſtrong party againſt 
him in the States, headed by Barnevelt, penſioner of Holland, 
who became jealous of the prince's power, and pretended to fear 
that it would grow to an abſolute dominion: and when the firſt 


propoſitions of peace were made them by the archduke Albert, 


they uſed all their endeavours to bring the States General to 
conſent to it, though the generality of the people were for con- 
tinuing the war, from a very juſt ſuppoſition that the power of 
their governor would be conſiderably increaſed by a continuation 


of the war, which was wholly managed by him, and that a peace 


would make it give way to the civil power. As ſoon as the 
peace was ſigned, Barnevelt and his party took every occaſion 
to oppoſe the prince's meaſures, and to diminiſh his authority as 
ſtadtholder or governor; which being reſented violently by the 
prince and his friends, who thought he had merited a better 
treatment from them, were the cauſes of all thoſe jealoufies, 
quarrels, and confuſion which followed; and though they ſeemed 
to end with Barnevelt's death, who was beheaded ſome years 
after, yet they have ever ſince continued lurking in the veins of 
this ſtate, and have appeared upon all the revolutions that have 
ſince happened ; and under the names of the ſtadtholders, and 
the patriotic party, have ever conſiſted the weak fide of this go- 
vernment, and often brought it near to an end. 


As ſoon as they had concluded a peace with Spain, their ex- 
tenſive commerce brought in ſuch a torrent of riches as made 
them forget their former ſituation, and fall into jealouſies, quar- 
rels, and animoſities among themſelves: undoubtedly their ſtate 
owed it exiſtence to the bravery and good conduct of the princes 
of Orange, who were choſen their ſtadtholders or governors, 


with a limited power ; but when the ſtates of the ſeveral pro- 
vinces 
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vinces law themſelves delivered from the authority and juriſ- 
diction df their ancient enemies, they thought tlie ſtadtholdet 
was a reſtraint upon their power; and therefore took every me- 
thod te oppoſe it, and at length to anmhilate it; which hap» 
pened, by a formal edi, about the year 1652; and the govern- 
ment continued in the hands of their popular magiſtrates, at 
the head of whom was De Witt, penfioner of Holland (a 
miniſter of the greateſt genius, authority, application, and in- 
duſtry, that ever adorned this ſtate) for twenty years, during the 
minority of prince Wallam of Orange, afterwards . of 


England. 


In the courſe of this miniſtry, De Witt and his friends, 
who were chiefly the popular magiſtrates of the great towns, 
not only removed all the friends of the houſe of Orange from 
the charges, both civil and military, which they held in the 
ſtate, but they filled thoſe places with ſuch perfons as were 
thought to be well diſpoſed to the intereſts of their more popular 
Nate": and all this had been attended, for a number of years, with 
the conſtant ſucceſs of their affairs both at home and abroad, by 
the growth of their trade, power, and riches, and by the confi» 
deration of their neighbours; yet, as the bulk of the people had 
been educated in the idea that their government owed its ex- 
| ſence to the ſtadtholders of the houſe of Orange, and as they 
ſaw that the States of the ſeveral provinces were exerciſing an 
unbounded authority over the people, loading them with unne- 
ceſſary taxes, and aſſuming the title of high and mighty lords, 
they were ripe for a revolt, ſuppoſing that they had a chief 
of leſs abilities and virtue than the prince of Orange to lead 

them on. But when they ſaw all their frontier towns taken, 
and their country invaded by Lewis the F ourteenth, without 
Vor. I. 8 any 
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any preparation made for their defence, or any leader in whom 
they could confide to check the torrent of the arms of France, 
the rage and fury of the people were ſo great, and there were 


ſuch general tumults throughout the whole country, as ended 


with the execution of De Witt, and ſeveral of the chiefs of 
his party; with the diſplacing all thoſe who were even ſuſ- 
pected to be his friends throughout the whole government, and 
with the full reſtitution of the ſtadtholder's authority ; but with 


fuch a confuſion and diſtraction of their councils and actions, as 


made way for the rapid ſucceſſes of the French arms; ſo that in 
leſs than three months they had loſt the greateſt part of four of 
their provinces, and the whole ſtate was in danger of being de- 
ſtroyed. Happily however for the people, their confidence was 
well placed, for the young prince of Orange not only ſhewed 
great military flill in their defence, but afterwards attacked 
France with ſuch fury as made Lewis repent of the raſh action 
which he had committed. 


After having ſo narrowly eſcaped the great danger with which 


they were threatened, through the imprudence and timid coun- 
cils of the States, and for want of a chief to dire& their military 
affairs, could it even be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that this people 
would, immediately after the death of their deliverer, fall again: 
into the ſame errors? But this. was. actually the caſe; for no 
fooner was the king of England dead, who was alſo their ſtadt- 
holder, than the States of the ſeveral provinces re-· aſſumed their 
uncontrouled ariſtocraey much againft the inclination of the 
people, whom they loaded with heavy taxes, and, as it is ſaid, 
with many unneceſſary ones; but there was not at this time any 
perſon who had intereſt and eredit enough to ſupport the public 
cauſe : the. ancient demefnes of the houſe of Orange were fallen 
7 Anto⸗ 
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into the hands of another branch of that family, which was not 
yet in a ſituation to make any powerful efforts for regaining the 
authority of ſtadtholder; though this illuſtrious family had par- 
tizans enough in Holland to make 2 but ineffectual, 


ſtruggles in their favour. 


Things went on in this manner till the laſt war in Flanders, 
when, from the ill conduct of the State (who entruſted the go- 
vernment of their principal towns and fortreſſes to men who 
were very ill qualified for it) and ſtill more ſo of their troops, 
who ſhamefully deſerted their colours, the marſhals de Saxe and 
Leuindahl very ſoon made themſelves maſters of all their prin- 
cipal fortrefles, and the French army were about to penetrate 
again into the Seven Provinces, | as they had done 1 in the year 


. e | 


The people who were now loaded with taxes, and every mo- 
ment threatened with the advances of the enemy, began to ſee 
the diſagreeable ſituation in which they were again involved 
diſſatisfaction and even deſpair were read in their countenances: 
but the ariſtocratical government of the States was now fo ſevere, 
that the people dared not announce their ſentiments to each 
other; and a kind of ſilent diſtraction reigned in all the Seven 
Provinces, till the taking of Bergen-op-zoom, when the inha- 
bitants began to be furious; and by the contrivance of a Eng- 
liſh ſmuggler, who, at the riſk of his life, made a ſpirited ha- 
rangue to the common people in Zealand, they unanimouſly ; 
declared the prince of Orange to be their ſtadtholder, and that , 
this office ſhould be hereditary in his family; 3 forced the ma- 
giſtrates of their ſeveral towns to do the like, or otherwiſe. 


thay: would ame te have ſhared the fate of De Witt; and 
= Be after 
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aſterwards ſent expreſſes into all the other provinces to pub h̃ffi 
what they had done, and to animate — n to da 
ww ſame... 


| The lower chiſſes of the veople- f in all theſe- provinces: had for: 
ſome time paſt ſmothered their reſentment againft the-States, and 
only wanted ſuch an effort to declare themſelves publiekly ;: 
within: two days therefore the States of alk the Seven. Provinces: 
were obliged to follow the example of the Zealanders; and their 

terror and confuſion were fo great, that none of them had reſo-- 
lution enough to make any conditions for themſelves, but the 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam: and thus was: the- authority of the 
ſtadtholder again confirmed, and declared to: be hereditary, hap- 

pily without any bloodſhed; or without ſhaking the; great pillars: 
of the government z; though, much might have been feared from- 
the rage and fury the people were in at this time, if the States 
had not immediately complied with their as, noms 


Ever ſince this revolution the governmen t of this country ſtems: 
to be in a ſtate of tranquillity and inactivity; keeping the Re- 
poblie at peace with all the world; profiting from tlie quarrels: 
and wars of their neighbours, and at leaſt ſupporting the appear- 
ance of union among themſelves, feem to be the ſyſtem of : poli- 
tics adopted by the principal miniſters of this ſtate : hut, in the- 
preſent ſituation of things, this ſeems: to be a very bad ſyſtem;. 
not only for their foreign but for their domeſtic affairs. They. 
ſee themſelves ſurrounded*with powerful and enterprizing neigh-- 
bours, who keep up a; great. military. force to. oppreſs and even- 
ſeize, when. an occaſion offers, all. thoſe-little ſtates whoſe fituas- 
tion is contiguous to their own, and where there is any proſpect: 


ef plunder; or. any other adyantage 3 and: though they know that- 
theſe 
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theſe powers have long ſince beholden with envy and jealouſy: 
the immenſe riches which they have gained by their former in- 
duſtry, as well as the magnificence with which they have adorned 
that wretched country, they will fit down quietly and ſuffer 
themſelves. to be ſurprized and reuſed from their inactivity, as 
they were in the year 1672. 


The generality of the better ſort of people in theſe provinces, 
| who are not immediately dependent upon the prince of Orange, 
are diſſatisfied that the office of ſtadtholder ſhould be made a 
part of their government: it is true they have prudence and: 
phlegm enough to. ſtifle their ſentiments upon this ſubject, in 
hopes. that a more favourable opportunity will. offer itſelf, wherein 
they. may openly declare themſelves: even the moſt moderate 
people make no. ſcruple to declare to their friends, that they are 
fill at a loſs whether. they, ſhall educate their children. m the 
ideas of a. ſtad' holderian government, or in-thoſe of what they call 
their: legal and: natural. government. Hence therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding their appearance of union, they are far from being united. 
in this ſtate :: it is fear and prudence, more than affection to the 
government, which Keeps them quiet, 

Damon; we aud all the n of a nation, which has 
the name af a free government, in a ſtate of tranquillity, we. 
may be aſſured that. their ideas of liberty are very imperfectly. 
formed. What is commonly called union in a body politic is a very 
equivocal. thing : the true union is the union of harmony which 
makes all parties, though. they appear very oppoſite to each other,, 
concur-in.the general good of the ſociety. The ideas of power“ 
and dominion are always, annexed, to riches: and opulence : here: 
are ſeveral hundreds of the inhabitants of this ſtate, ho think that - 

es! 


h neee 


they have an undoubted right, purchaſed with the blood of 
their anceſtors, to a ſhare in the government, and of conſe- 
quence indirectly to the power of the ſtate; but when they : 
are controuled, in the exerciſe of what they call their legal au- 
thority, by a miniſter of the ſtate,” and obliged to ſubmit to the 

direction of this miniſter, before whom they muſt appear hum- 
ble and ſubmiſſive, their pride 1 is hurt, and their ideas of power 
and authority vaniſh into air. 7 Ih W 


This ſeems to be exactly the ſituation of the United Provinces 
at preſent; and will, in all probability, continue to be ſo, either 
till the power of the ſtadtholder be totally annihilated, or till 
the ſovereign authority fall upon one perſon: whenever the 
laſt is the fate of this country, the prince will not be great, 
though the ſtate appears now to be ſo; but, on the contrary, 
theſe provinces would ſoon become a very mean and diſagreeable 
country; for ſuch a power muſt be maintained by force, as it 
would be acquired, and indeed as 25 abſolute authority muſt be 
in theſe provinces. 


This would cauſe a general diſcontent and ſedition in all the 
towns, as well as change all the orders of the country, endanger 
private property, and ſhake the credit and ſafety of the govern- 
ment: whenever this event ſhould happen, the great merchants 
likewiſe would be ſcattered abroad, and ſecure their property in 
foreign parts; the great banks would be diffolved, and trade 
would be carried on ſo languidly, that probably in a ſmall ſpace 
of. time the people would not be in a ſituation to maintain the 
dikes; the ſea and rivers would break in upon the land, and 
metamorphoſe their principal cities into filhing towns, as ey” 
were in former ages. 1 55 | 
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If ever this State is reduced to ſuch extremities as to become a 
province to ſome greater power, they will certainly chooſe the 
ſubjection of Great Britain rather than that of any other; not 
only as a ſtate where trade and commerce are the principal ob- 
jects of her policy, and where the merchants and traders have all 
the reaſonable liberty and ſecurity for their property that they 
can wiſh, but as a power that, with a moderate land- army well 
conducted, conſidering her fituation and her powerful marine, 
can defend them againſt the whole world: beſides, Holland and 
Zealand are ſo ſituated for an inland as well as a foreign com-- 
merce, that, with freedom at home and ſuch a ſupport, they 
muſt always be the center of trade and riches. The idea which N 
many have adopted, that the States General, in caſe of ſuch an i 
extremity, would firſt ſeek to be admitted as a Belgic circle in 
the empire, and thereby to receive the protection of that mighty 
body, is a very ſtrange one; becauſe if ever the United Pro- 
vinces are ove powered by land, it muſt be by ſome of the great 
States of Germany, who of late have paid very little regard to 
the laws and regulations of the Germanic body. If the prince- 
royal of Pruſſia proves to be as enterprizing, when he comes to 
the throne, as the preſent king, theſe provinces will have much 
to fear from being ſo nearly ſituated to his territories. 


France may ſurprize them, but ſhe cannot conquer them; 
neither will Great Britain ever ſuffer her to. extend her dominion 
into theſe parts. 
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Of the Conſtitution, Laws, Policy, G Religion, 
Commerce, Revenues, and Military Forces, of Dx x- 
MARK: With Obſervations upon ſome particular 
tranſactions which have "7 happened at that 
Court. 


wm; 3% 
0 the Riſe and Progreſs of the preſent Government in 
. 


S mankind in general are not well informed of the different 
countries which compoſe the monarchy of which I am 
going to give a deſcription, it will be neceflary that I lay before 
my readers a conciſe account of the provinces which are at pre- 
ſent denominated the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, as I 
ſhall often have occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to mention 
theſe provinces, from their being originally different in their 
conſtitution and government, 


Vor. I. | 1 The 


1460 JT 

The kingdom of Denmark is formed of ſeveral iſlands, as well 
as of part of the great continent of Europe: among the former, 

that which, merits our greateſt attention is Zealand, as it con- 
tains Copenhagen, the principal city of the whole kingdom, and 
which, ſince the middle of the fifteenth century, hath become the 
royal reſidence. This city took its name from its port or har- 
bour, one of the beſt in all the North, and is ſituated upon the. 
borders of the Sound, oppoſite to Scania in Sweden; it is rich, 
populous, ſtrong by its natural ſituation, and at the ſame time a 
very regular fortification; it is ornamented with ſeveral grand 
public edifices, and particularly with one of the moſt elegant 

royal palaces in all the northern parts of Europe. 


\ 


Some leagues from hence towards the North, the little arm 
of the ſea which waſhes the walls of Copenhagen, and which is 
here about three leagues over, 1s. more and more contracted by 
Zealand and Scania, till at laſt it forms what is properly called 
The Paſſage of the Sound, celebrated from its being the prin- 
cipal e into the Baltic. 


Elſenor is a ſmall town, Erased upon the border of this canal, 
and defended by the caſtle of Cronenburg; before which all the 
trading ſhips which enter in or go out of the Baltic muft 
lower their fails, and pay a tribute to the crown of Denmark, 
which is more or lefs in proportion to the value of their reſpec- 
tive cargoes. This paſſage is not here quite a league over ; and 
on the Swediſh ſhore the water is very ſhallow. The other 
parts of Zealand do not preſent any thing remarkable to our view: 
it is a ſandy ſoil, but nevertheleſs. rather fertile in grain and 
paſturage, and agreeably variegated with woods. and lakes of 
water. 
7 oy Fioni 
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Fioni is the ſecond iſland in Denmark for its extent, but-the 


firſt for the goodneſs of the ſoil: it is higher ground than Zea- 
land, from which it is ſeparated by an arm of the ſea, commonly 
called The Great Belt, from comparing it with another arm 
which ſeparates it from Jutland on the other ſide, and which i is 
called The Little Belt. All kinds of grain and fruit grow in 
abundance 1 in this iſland, and the paſturage is excellent. In the 
middle of the iſland is ſituated the town of Odenſee, which is 
the capital of the province; and ſeven other leſs conſiderable 


towns are ſituated in different parts « of the iſland. 


The iſlands of Laland and F alſter, though much leſs in 
extent, are not leſs fertile than Fioni : : both theſe iſlands are re- 
markable for the fine wheat which they produce, and the lat ter 
likewiſe produces abundance of fruits. There a re alſo ſeveral 
other ſmall but fertile iſlands in the neighbourhood of theſe above 
mentioned, vhich ſupport a conſiderable number of inhabitants 
by their natural productions. But one of the largeſt and moſt 
fertile of all the provinces of this kingdom is Jutland, forming 
the head of that long peninſula which is bounded on the weſt by 
the Ocean; on the north and eaſt by the Gulph, which is called 
in the Damiſh language the Categade; and on the South by 
Holſtein, and part of the Baltic ſea: this province produces 
abundance of all kinds of grain and paſturage, and is a kind of 


magazine for Norway on all occaſions: there is a great number 


of ſmall cattle bred in this province, and afterwards tranſported 
into Holſtein to be fed for the uſe of Hamburg, Lubeck, and 


Amſterdam. 


The great duchy of Holſtein, which is now united under the 


Daniſh government, makes a conſiderable addition to the ſtrength 
II and 


by 
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and te of this ſtate. This province is bordered” on the weir 
by the Ocean and the Elbe; on the north by Jutland ; on the 


eaſt by the Baltic Sea ; and on the ſouth by part of the terri- 
tories which belong to the Electorate of Hanover: Holſtein is 
well peopled, rich and fertile in itſelf, and J fuppoſe furniſhes 


more excellent fat cattle, and all other kinds of proviſions i in 
proportion to its extent, than any other province in Europe. It 
has a great number of commodious ports for the exportation of its: 


commodities, and for carrying on various branches of commerce, 
particularly on the fide of the Elbe and the Baltic; it contains a 
great number of rich and flouriſhing towns, whoſe ſituation is 
very propitious for commerce : how well this child of induftry- 
has been nouriſhed by the government of this State will here 


after be repreſented: 


The climate of Holſtein is temperate and agreeable, but in alb 


the northern provinces of Denmark the winters are very ſevere,. 


lo that the inhabitants very often paſs arms of the ſea in ſledges 
upon the ice, and during the. winter all their harbours are 
frozen up. 


The kingdom of Norway, which at preſent is united to the 
crown of Denmark, 1s bounded' on the north and weſt by 


Lapland and the great Ocean; and” on the ſouth and eaſt by 
the Ocean and by Sweden. All the interior parts of this exten- 


five country is full of mountains, which are covered with wood 
and rocks, and are extremely cold, diſagreeable, and uncultivated; 
but on the ſea coaſts there are conſiderable tracts of fertile ſoil, 
' which produce grain and herbage for the uſe of the inhabitants; 


and what they want of grain, or of the other natural productions 
of the earth, more than what their country ſupplies, they receive 


from 


rn 
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ffom Holſtein and Jutland: however the interior parts of this 
aountry, though the ſurface of the earth is extremely unculti- 
vated and di ſagreeable, have likewiſe their natural productions, 
which abundantly compenſate for this diſadvantage. The vaſt. 
quantities of oak and fir timber which they produce of dif- 
ferent ſizes, and for different uſes ;- of tar, pitch, and turpentine ; 
and their mines of iron, copper, and ſilver, have hitherto made 
theſe parts more eſteemed in many reſpects than the others: 
On the weſtern parts of this kingdom they have a very great cod 
and herring fiſhery,. which not only ſupply the inhabitants of 
this country, but furniſh two great articles. of commerce for ex 
portation. 


On the northern part of this kingdom, and as well on the 
northern part of Sweden, and of ſome part of Ruſſia, is Lap- 
land; which is inhabited by a people very different from their 
neighbours, .a their language, manner of living, and figure of 
body. They are very ſhort and thick, and have the air of being 
extremely ſavage, but they are not barbarous and cruel. Thoſe 
who live upon the ſea coaſts ſupport themſelves by fiſhing, and 
by building little barks and boats, which they ſell in Norway: 
the others who reſide in the interior parts of the country, but 
have no fixed abode, ſupport themſelves by hunting, and by the 
fale of the ſkins of the wild beaſts which fthey kill. Thoſe 
among them who have a communication with the N orwegians 
and Swedes have embraced Chriſtianity, and are a little civilized : 
by the commerce they have with the inhabitants of theſe nations, 
but the reſt live ſtill in ignorance, are too poor to be diſquieted . 
by other nations, and are preſerved in that independent -ſtate 
of nature in which they have Aten lived, by the great incle- 

mency. 
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mency and ſeverity of the climates, and from many of thoſe 
evils which our intemperance hath brought upon US, 


All the religion they have is a confuſed idea of a ſupreme i in- 
viſible Being, and all their form of worſhip conſiſts in ſome ſu- 
perſtitious practices. They have no laws nor magiſtrates, but 
are very humane, good-natured, and fond of hoſpitality: they 
have an averſion to thoſe who are quarrelſome and wicked; mur- 

ders, and even e ee are ; almoſt unknown een them: Ken 


1 „ 1 4 


Iceland, WA was firſt inhabited by a 1 N 
and afterwards in the year 1262 united to the crown of Nor- 
way by king Haquin, muſt be regarded as a part of this king- 
dom, eſpecially as his ſon Magnees in the year 1280 gave laws 
to the inhabitants of this iſland, which are received and x" 
there even to this day. 


i 


Iceland, ſituated between the ſixty-third and the ſixty- ſeventh 
degree of latitude, is of a very conſiderable extent, being near 
400 Engliſh miles long, and 200 broad; but there are not above 
109,000 inhabitants in the whole iſland. There is great evi- 
dence that it was better peopled in former ages, but that terrible 
diſorder called the black plague, which ravaged all the North 
in the fourteenth century, deſtroyed great numbers of its inha- 
bitants. There is not any town in the whole iſland ; and the 
inhabitants are diſperſed along the ſea coaſts in different can- 
tons. not forty Engliſh miles from the ſhore ; as all the interior 
parts are covered with rocks and uninhabitable mountains, 
which are rendered ſtill more diſagreeable by the extreme cold- 
neſs of the climate, and at the ſame time by volcanoes and earth- 
quaxkes. 
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„ The ſoil upon the ſea coaſts 1s tolerably good for paſ- 


ture; ſo that, beſides what they uſe for their own conſumption, 


the Icelanders export a conſiderable quantity of ſalted proviſions, 
particularly beef and mutton. Though there is not any conſi- 


derable town in the whole iſland, they have ſeveral frequented 
ports, and carry on ſome commerce with their ſalted beef, mut- 
ton, fiſh, fiſh-oil, &c. which they traffic, in barter, for grain 
and other neceſſaries of life, as none of the former grow in this. 


Hand. . 


Having given a brief account of the different colonies which: 
form the Daniſh monarchy in its preſent ſtate, I ſhall now. pro- 


. ceed to enquire into the origin of the ancient inhabitants and 
government of theſe countries. To attempt to particularize ex- 
actly the time when this part of Europe was firſt inhabited would 


be ridiculous, becauſe it would undoubtedly mount up to that 


| period when all the States of Europe were plunged in the greateſt 
ignorance and barbarity. All that we can diſcover on this ſub- 
ject is, that the firſt inhabitants of this country, as well as all 


the Germans, appear to have been colonies of the ancient Scy- 
thians, who ſpread themſelves through all the northern and 
weſtern parts of Europe: the conformity of the name likewiſe 
makes us believe that the Scythians were the firſt who peopled 
Denmark, and that it was from them that the Cimbri inherited. 
the name which they uſed fo long before they aſſumed that of. 
Danes: but though we cannot juſtly aſcertain their origin, we know 


with certainty that they occupied for ſome time before the 


birth of Chriſt that country called The Ancient Cimbria, and 
which appears to have comprehended Jutland, Sleſwig, Holſtein, 
and ſome parts of Lower Germany: there are ſome diſtricts in 


_ Holſtein, where the people even to this day preſerve the name of 


Cimbri, 
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-Cimbri. The ancients have always regarded this people as con- 
ſtituting a part of the Germans, and have never diſtinguiſhed 
the one from the other in all the writings which they have left 
us concerning their manners and cuſtoms. 


The firſt inhabitants of Denmark would have undoubtedly 
been unknown to us, if the famous expedition which they made 
into Italy had not drawn upon them for ſome time the attention 
of the Romans, who had the advantage of having good hiſto- 
rians, and who threw ſome rays of light upon theſe dark and 
-obſcure ages. Plutarch, as well as ſeveral other writers of the 
Roman hiſtory, informs us, that under the conſulate-of Cæcilius 
Metellus and of Papirius Carbo, in the year of Rome 640, the 
liberties of the republic were threatened by her inteſtine diſcuſ- 
ſions; but all on a ſudden the operations of the contending par- 
ties were ſuſpended, by the news of an irruption of the northern 
nations: an army of more than 300,000, compoſed of the Cimbri, 
the Teutones, and other nations, which inhabited the lower 
parts of Germany, had abandoned their country which was be- 
come too populous (and from their ſoil being -uncultivated, the 
climate likewiſe was very rude and diſagreeable) to ſeek after a 
more favourable climate, and to ſupport themſelves by plunder; 

they attacked and vanquiſhed all the little nations in their neigh- 
bourhood ; and as there was no force to reſiſt them, they reſolved 
to puſh their conqueſts farther. The Gauls were next ſubdued 
- this barbarous people, and wherever they went their courſe 
was for a long-time marked by the moſt horrible ravages. A ge- 
neral conſternation preceded them which way ſoever they directed 
their march, and when they learnt at Rome that they were pre- 


paring to attack Italy, the whole city was in the greateſt fear 
-and diffreſs. 
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The ſenate immediately diſpatched Papirius Carbo to defend 
the paſſages of the Alps, thinking themſelves happy if they could 
preſerve Italy from theſe formidable and dangerous enemies; 
but they took another road, and being ſtopped for ſome time 
upon the banks of the Danube, the Romans took courage and 
ſent to inform the Cimbri, in a threatening tone, that they thould 
take care not to give any umbrage or inquietude to the people 
of the North, their allies. On which, when the Cimbri heard 
that a Roman army was approaching, as they reſpected the re- 
public for the great military character ſhe had acquired, they 
ſent ambaſſadors to the conſul Papirius to exculpate them- 
ſelves; ſaying, that as they came from the remote parts of the 
North, they had no knowledge of the alliances the Romans 


had with any of the northern nations; adding, that they had 


been informed that it was a law received among all nations, that 
the right of every thing appertained to the conqueror; that 
the Romans themſelves had no other right to the greateſt part 
of the country they poſſeſſed; that they otherwiſe entertained a 
great reſpect for the inhabitants of Rome on account of their vir- 
tue and of their bravery; and that for this conſideration, though 
they would not yield to any nation in the world, they would 
conſent to leave thoſe northern nations, which were allied with 
the Romans, in peace, and exerciſe their courage in other 
places, where they could do it without expoſing themſelves to 


the diſpleaſure of the republic. 


Appearing to be ſatisfied with ſo moderate an anſwer, the con- 
1ul left them to retire quietly to ſome diſtance; but when the 
Cimbri had no idea of any acts of hoſtility, Papirius ſurprized 
them by night, when they were aſleep and diſarmed, and began 
to make a great ſlaughter among them: but theſe brave warriors, 

Vo. I. | U fired 
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fired with indignation, flew to their arms, and defended them- 
ſelves with ſo much intrepidity, that the enemies gave way om 
every fide, and eſcaped only by favour of the night. 


Though the Romans fuſtained very little loſs in this action, 
the perfidious behaviour of the conſul was like to have produced: 
very fatal conſequences to the republic; for the eclat and reputa- 
tion which this affair gave to the arms of the Cimbri drew great. 
numbers of volunteers into their army from all the neighbouring 55 
nations, who were animated by the ſame defire of glory, and: 1 
who were jealous of that of the Romans. With theſe new. 1 
forces they attacked the Gauls a ſecond time, and puſhed their 
conqueſts even to the foot of the Pyrenees: they now thought: 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves in Spain, but were repulſed; and after 
being fatigued by ſo many uſeleſs marches, ſent a new em- 
baſſy to the Romans to offer them their ſervices, upon condition 
they would give them a tract of country to cultivate. But. 
the people were too prudent to. enter into any kind of accom- 
modation with ſuch. dangerous enemies; and not coming them- 
ſelves into any agreement about the diviſion of their territories, , 
they refuſed the Cimbri what they had demanded ; whereupon 
the latter reſolved to extort from them by violence what they 

could not obtain by prayers and. intreaties, and immediately at- 
tacked the conſul Silanus with: ſuch fury that they forced his en- 
trenchments, and cut his whole army in pieces: this victory 
was ſoon after followed by another, which their allies the Ger- 2 | 
mans gained over Caſſius Longinus ;. and, before the Romans A 
had time to recover this loſs, a third army, more numerous than 
either of the former, was entirely defeated, Scaurus, who com- 
manded it, taken priſoner, his two ſons killed, and more than 


89,000 Romans lay dead on the field of battle. Afterwards the 
conſul 
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conſul Manlius, and the proconſul Cæpius, w who commanded 


a fourth army, were attacked near the Nene, and entirely 


defeated. 


Such a continued ſeries of loſſes filled Rome with the greateſt 
conſternation; and many, who thought the ſtate to be 1n a very 
deſperate ſituation, were for complying with the demands of the 
Cimbri and the Germans, and buying their friendſhip with the 
tracts of land which they demanded, which would have deſtroyed 
Rome from that moment, as it did ſome centuries afterwards. 


But the ſenate, who foreſaw all the ill conſequences of ſuch a mea- 


ſure, reſolved to oppoſe it; and, in conjunction with Marius, 


thereby ſaved the Republic. 


This great general was now advanced to the conſular dignity 
for the fourth time, and with him was aſſociated Catulus Lucta- 
tius, who w s not much inferior to Marius in the art of war, 


and who was greatly his ſuperior as a ſtateſman. As ſoon as Ma- 


rius had obtained the command of the army, he preſently ſaw the 
cauſe of the ill ſucceſs of his predeceſſors; and therefore reſolved 
not to give battle to his enemies before their ardour was a 
little allayed, and before his ſoldiers had recovered the panic 
into which the appearance and credit of the enemies had 


thrown them: the repeated victories which the Cimbri had 


gained over them; the extraordinary figure of this people which 
was rendered ſtill more formidable by their cloathing, the air of 
ferocity which they had in their looks, their dreadful cries, and their 
manner of fighting, all combined to ſtrike the imagination of the 
Roman ſoldiers with fear and conſternation, which was a circum- 
ſtance that time only could yanquith ; with this idea the general 
thought it would be prudent to encamp his army, in an advan- 
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tageous ſituation, upon the banks of the Rhone, and provide 
himſelf abundantly with all kinds of proviſions and neceſſaries, 
ſo as not to be obliged to fight before he thought proper. 


156 


This great precaution of the Roman general was regarded by 
theſe barbarous people as a mark of fear, they therefore reſolved 
to divide their army into different bodies, and to penetrate into 
Italy; and at the ſame time employed a variety of ſtratagems, 
and even inſults, to draw the Romans out of their fortified camp; 
but the Roman general was inſenſible to all this, and remained 
in the ſame ſituation till the enemy's army had paſſed him, and 
then he followed it, harraſſing the rear to Aix in Provence, 
where the two armies halted, and the battle was fought which 
his ſoldiers had wiſhed for ſome time. After ſome little attacks upon 
the out- poſts of each army, the grand attack was made by 30,000 
Germans, who marched with a firm pace by the ſound of their 
inſtruments, but they were repulſed by the Romans with great 
loſs; and when they betook themſelves to flight, their wives ran 
before them to ſtop them with ſwords in their hands; loaded 
them with reproaches; charged indiſtinctly the vanquithers and 
the vanquiſhed; and ſhewed an invincible firmneſs till they were 
all deſtroyed: this action raiſed the courage of the Romans, and 
was regarded as the prelude of a more deciſive victory. 


The greateſt part of this body of troops was deſtroyed the firſt 
day, and afterwards Marius ordered his army to retire into their 
camp, where he commanded the ſoldiers to obſerve a ſtrict watch, 
but not to make any movement, and to appear as if they had 
been intimidated by their own victory. In the enemy's camp, on 
the contrary, nothing was heard but the moſt frightful cries 
and howlings, ſo that even the Roman general himſelf could 

| not 
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not help expreſſing the diſagreeable impreſſion they made upon 
him; nevertheleſs they made no motion this night, nor the day 
following, but continued to prepare themſelves for a ſecond battle. 
Marius, on the other hand, took every neceſſary precaution to 
defend himſelf, and placed an ambuſcade of 3ooo men, com- 
manded by Marcellus, to attack the enemy in rear, when they 


ſaw. them engaged. 


On the third day, when the armies were in preſence of each 
other, the Teutones, and the reſt of the German army, animated 
by a ferocious impetuoſity, which characteriſed theſe barbarous 
nations, inſtead of waiting for the Romans till they were de- 
ſcended into the plain, where they might have attacked them 
with an equal advantage, attacked. them upon a riſing ground, 
where. they were advantageouſly poſted ; and as Marcellus charged 
theſe barbarians at the ſame time with his troop, they were im- 
mediately thr w into diſorder and gave way : then it was that 
victory declared herſelf entirely in favour of the Romans, and 
nothing was ſeen. but a. horrible ſcene. of blood and {laughter. 
The Roman hiſtorians inform us, that more than 100,000 Teu- 4 
tones and Germans periſhed on this day. 


On the other hand, the Cimbri, who had ſeparated them-- 
ſelves from the Teutones and the Germans, and were advancing 
into Italy, threw all the Roman ſtate into the greateſt conſter- 
nation and fear, eſpecially as it was found that Catulus Luctatius 
was not in a ſituation to ſtop their progreſs; and Marius was - 
immediately ordered to form an army to oppoſe them. The 
Cimbri were now encamped upon the banks of the Po, and 
waited to be joined by their allies the Teutones and the Ger- 
mans, as they were entirely unacquainted with what had befallen 
7 | them, 


„ 
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them. However, after waiting ſome time, and ſurprized at their 
delay, they ſent to Marius a ſecond time, to demand a tract of 
country ſufficient to maintain themſelves and their friends the 
Teutones and the Germans: te which Marius replied, that their 
friends had already more earth than they demanded, and that 
they would always keep what they had received. The Cimbri, 
irritated at this raillery, prepared themſelves to take an ample 
vengeance for it; and their king, or general, accompanied with 
a certain number of his principal-officers, advanced towards the 
Roman camp, and ſent a defiance to Marius; and at the ſame 
time deſired to agree with him about the time and place, 
when and where the two armies might join battle. To which 
Marius replied, that it was not cuſtomary for the Romans 
to enter into any agreement with their enemies upon points of 
this nature; however, to pleaſe the Cimbri, he would do it for 
this time, and appointed the next day, and a neighbouring plain, 
for the time and place of action. On which both armies pre- 
pared themſelves for this great ſcene. Marius drew-up the Roman 
army very advantageouſly, Catulus-commanded a body of 20,000 
men; and Sylla had likewiſe a command in this army, The 
Cimbri formed a ſquare - battalion of immenſe depth with their 
infantry ; and their cavalry, compoſed of 15,000 men, were ex- 
tremely well mounted : every ſoldier had.the head of ſome wild 
beaſt with its mouth open fixed upon his helmet, and his whole 
body was covered with a mail of iron; they carried long halberts 
or rather lances in their hands; and, upon the whole, they 
made a very formidable appearance. The heat of the day was 
very favourable to the Romans, who had taken the precaution to 
turn their backs to the ſun; while the Cimbri, who had not 
been accuſtomed to ſuffer much heat, had it in their face: more- 
over the clouds of duſt which was raiſed by ſuch multitudes of 

men 
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men and horſes, prevented the Roman ſoldiers from ſeeing the 
numbers and ferocity of their enemies, ſo that they fought with 
the more confidence. At length the Cimbri, who had never ſuf- 
fered ſuch heat, grew faint and confuſed, and were very ſoon 
thrown into diſorder ; and the precautions which they had taken 
to prevent this accident, ſerved only to increaſe it, and to give 
the Romans a greater advantage over them, as they had bound. 
the ſoldiers of the firſt ranks to each other with chains. Thoſe. 
who were in a fituation to eſcape from the field of battle met 
with new dangers im their camp: their wives, clothed in black, 
and ſeated on their chariots, received them as their enemies, 
and maſſacred, without diſtinction, their fathers, brothers, and 
huſbands, and even their children; and afterwards deſtroyed them- 
ſelves: Their huſbands, at length growing deſperate; turned. 
their arms likewiſe againſt themſelves, and ſeemed to join with 
the Romans to haſten their own deſtruction. The Roman au- 
thors ſay, tho: there fell 120,000 of the Cimbri in this horrible 
action; ſo that if we except a few. families, whom they left in 
their own country, and a few who eſcaped, we may juſtly ſay 
that the greateſt part of this fierce and valiant nation was de- 
ſtroyed in one day; and thoſe who were taken priſoners were led . 
into captivity, and never returned again into their own country. 
This is the account which the Roman hiſtorians give us of. 
the famous expedition of the Cimbri. They drew upon them 
ſelves, for a moment, the attention of all Europe; but their im- 
prudence alone was the cauſe of their deſtruction, which indeed 
will always be the caſe among people, where bravery 1 is not ſup- 


ported by prudence and good order. 


After 
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Aſter this time, as the ſtrengthi of their nation was exhauſted, | 
they ſunk into fo low a ſtate, that the Romans themſelves loſt 


ſight of them. Strabo tells us only, that they afterwards endea- 
voured to gain the friendſhip of Auguſtus, and ſent him a pre- 
ſent of a famous vaſe, which they made uſe of in their ſacrifices: 
and Tacitus, in his hiſtory of the Germans, ſays, that there re- 


mained very little more of the Cimbri than a great name, . Which 


was even revered among the Romans. 


Though this expedition of the Cimbri had ſuch a celebrity in 


Europe in thoſe days, it gives us but a very imperfect idea 


of this ancient people; what the ancient hiſtorians of the North, 


and many among the moderns, relate of them, is fo obſcured 


with fable, that there is no great credit to be given to them: how- 
ever, I cannot well proceed to repreſent the ſtate of the ancient 
Scandinavi, without taking notice of a celebrated tradition, which 
1s confirmed by the poetry of all the northern people, by their 
annals, and by their inſtitutions and cuſtoms, of which many 
ſubſiſt even to this day: we are hereby informed that a very ex- 
traordinary perſon, named Wodin or Odin, reigned antiently in 
the North, and made ſeveral great changes in the religion, go- 
vernment, and cuſtoms of theſe countries; that he had an un- 
bounded authority; and that the people even rendered him di- 
vine honours. Theſe are facts which cannot be conteſted; but 
the time when this man appeared in the North, his origin, and 
other circumſtances of his life and of his death, are points with 
which we are entirely unacquainted; the moſt profound enquiries 
and the moſt ingenious. conjectures only ſerve to ſhew. our igno- 
rance of him. 


A great 
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A great * of northern authors have written upon this 
ſubject, but all they have ſaid on it is comprehended i in the writ- 
ings of Snorro Sturleſon, an ancient hiſtorian of Norway; and 
in the commentaries and explications that Forfoeus, an Icelander, 


"who Hudicd, at Capenhagen, has added to them. 


Theſe . obſerve, that when che Roman republic had 
given laws to all the world, and ſuppoſed that there was no 
power upon earth that could withſtand their forces, they were 
all on a ſudden ſurprized to ſee an enemy riſe up from the foreſts 

of Scythia, and from the banks of Tanais, who contributed 
greatly to diſconcert their meaſures. Mithridates, in his flight, | 
had drawn Pompey into theſe deſerts, by one of thoſe maſter- 
ſtrokes of policy which are the reſource of great genuiſes i in ſuch 
circumſtances. This king ſought refuge atnong theſe ferocious 
'Scythians, whoſe : hoſpitality was equal to their bravery, and 
hoped, by hi- addreſs, to arm them againſt. the ambition of the 
Romans, and to make a juſt cauſe with them againſt thoſe 
havghty Republicans, who would give laws to all the nations 
-upon earth. He ſucceeded immediately in his attempt, and 
raiſed a mighty army againſt Pompey ; ; but theſe rude undiſci- 
plined people were ſoon forced to give way before the ſuperior 
= genius and order of the Romans, who followed them into their 
. deſerts, and even diſpoſſeſſed them of a great part of their own 
” country. a 


Woden, ſay they, was among the number of thoſe who were 
obliged to fly from the vengeance of the Romans, and to ſeek 
an aſylum in a country, which was unknown to them. His real 
name was Frigg, ſon of Fridulph ; ; but when he appeared i in the 
North, he took the name of Woden, which was the ſupreme 
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| god of the Scythians; 0 whether i it was that he wiſhed to make him- - 1 
ſelf paſs for a man who was infpired by the gods, or whether he 
was the firſt prieſt or chief of the ceremonious worthip that they 
rendered to the god Woden, does not appear; becauſe it was 
much the practice, in thoſe days, to give to the high prieſts the 
names of the god whom they ſerved ; and therefore Frigg, full 
of ambitious projects, certainly did not fail to aſſume a name 
fo proper to fix the attention and reſpect of the People he de- 
. to reduce under his ſubjeQion. 

Woden, fay theſe authors, commanded a colony of the-Scy- 
thians, who peopled that tract of country between the Euxine 
and the Caſpian Sea; their principal town was called Aſgard ; 
the worſhip they rendered to their ſupreme god was the fame 
which was practiſed among the Scythians in all the neighbour- 
ing countries. Woden, aſſiſted by twelve inferior prieſts, per- 
formed theſe functions; and alſo, like the Druids, adminiſtered 
juſtice i in civil matters; by which means this artful man, having 
united under his ſtandard all the youth of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, marched towards the north-weft of Europe, 'and, as they 
tell us, ſubdued all the little nations which he met with in his 
paſſage, and gave to each nation one of his ſons or of his chief 
friends to command them. Thus it was that Suarlami com- 
manded in Ruſha, Baldeg in Weftphalia, Segdeg in Saxony, and 
Sigge in Franconia, The greateſt part of the ancient ſovereign 
families of the North pretend to be deſcended from theſe princes. 
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Hengiſt and Horſa, the chiefs of thoſe Saxons who came into 
England in the fifth century, counted Woden among the num- 

ber of their anceſtors. But when we conſider that the word 

Woden ſignified likewiſe the ſupreme god among the Scythians 
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and Celts, and that it was the practice i in thoſe; days for all the 
heroes to pretend that they were deſcended from their gods, and 


particularly from the god of war, it is eaſy to conceive how 
the artful and enterprizing Frigg made himſelf 0 ** amn 


an * and e . 


* 


After havin diſpoſed of ſuch an extent of country, and eſta- 


bliſhed every where the form of worſhip practiſed in his own. 
country, of which he was the chief director, Woden directed 


his march to the north-weſt among the Cimbri, but this people 
gave him very little oppoſition; he afterwards paſſed on to- 
wards the iſland of Fioni, which ſubmitted as ſoon as he pre- 
ſented himſelf: he ſtaid ſome time in this agreeable iſland, and 
laid the foundation of the town of Wodenſee or Odenſee; which. 
has preſerved its name to this very day. From thence Wo- 


den extended his arms towards the North, ſubdued the reſt of. 


Denmark, a' d eſtabliſhed his fon Sciold there as king. He 
was the firſt who. had. this. title in Denmark; and, according 
to the Daniſh annals, began his reign about ſixty years before 
our Saviour. This was after the deſtruction of the great army 
of the Cimbri by the Romans, ſo that Denmark muſt then have 
been in a very weak and empoveriſhed ſtate, Woden, better 
pleaſed without doubt to give crowns to his ſons than to reign 


himſelf, paſſed afterwards into Sweden, which was then governed 


by a prince called Gylph, who was perſuaded that the author of - 

a new form of worſhip, and of ſuch mighty conqueſts, could 
not be an ordinary man, and therefore he not only rendered 
him great honours, but even adored him as a divinity. Under . 


favour of this opinion, which the ! ignorance of the people eaſily 


embraced, Woden very ſoon acquired. in Sweden the ſame. autho- 
ay, which he had 3 in Denmark; that is, to be the abſolute diſ- 
Bas of x poſer 
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poſer of all their religious, civil, and military affairs. Thie Swedes: 
vnanamoufly elected his. ſon Yugue to be their king; and as. 
Gylph died ſoon after, Woden governed with an abſolute ſway: 


he made new laws, and introduced all the cuſtoms of his own 
country: he eſtabliſhed a great council or fupreme tribunal, com- 
poſed of his twelve aſſiſtant prieſts, at Upſal, to adminiſter juſ-- 


tice to the people, to watch over the public affairs, to preſide 


over their new form of worſhip, and to be the counſellors of the 
prince in all religious and civil matters, and even in his pretended 


magic. Woden was very ſoon acknowledged as a ſovereign, and: 


as a divinity, by all the little kings who at that time governed: 
in Sweden, who paid him a tribute in proportion to the extent 
of their reſpective countries: he engaged, on his part, to defend 
the inhabitants againſt their enemies, and alſo to pay all the ex- 
pence of the worſhip which they rendered to the gods at Upſal. 


Such a number of conqueſts. had not yet nevertheleſs ſatisfied 


the ambition of Woden; the deſire of extending his religion, his 


authority, and his glory, made him likewiſe undertake the con- 
queſt of Norway; in which, by his addreſs and pretended magic, 


he ſucceeded, and another of his ſons, called Scemungue, was 


elected king. 


After having finiſhed thefe glorious expeditions, Woden re- 
tired into Sweden, and finding himſelf drawing near to his end, 


he would not ſuffer himſelf to be carried off by a diſeaſe, when 


he had ſo often braved death in battle; but having called toge- 
ther all his friends, and the companions of his fortune, he gave 
himſelf nine wounds in the form of a circle, with the point of a 
lance, and declared when he was dying, that he was going into 


Scythia to take his place among the other gods, where he would 
receive 
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receive with great honours all thoſe who ſhould afterwards. expoſe 
themſelves intrepidly in. battles, and ſhould die With arms in 


their hands.. 


When he was dead his boch was carried to pc, 4 ac- 
cording to the ancient Scythian uſage, burnt with great pomp 
and magnificence. Such was the end of this founder of the 
Northern Governments, as extraordinary in his death as during 
his life. There are many other fingular anecdotes- related of 
him by the northern hiſtorians, but they are ſo enveloped in 
fable, that I dare not hazard a recital of them in this W 


ened age. 


All the northern: writers are of opinion, and I think with 
a good deal of reaſon, that the ardent deſire which he had to re- 
venge himſelf on the Romans was the great ſpring which ſet all 
his machiner) in motion: driven out of his country by thoſe 
enemies of all liberty, his reſentment, according to theſe authors, p 
was ſo. much the more violent, as the Scythians regarded the re- 
venging the injuries of their parents and of their nation as a 
ſacred duty; he therefore did not traverſe ſo many diſtant coun- 
tries, and take ſo much pains to eſtabliſh-his bloody doctrine, 
but to inſpire thoſe people with vengeance againſt the powerful, 
formidable, and odious Romans. This ſpirit of revenge continued: 
for a long time renkling in ſecret among the northern nations, 
particularly among the Cimbri and the Germans, while they 
were, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in a torpid ſtate, from the great 
loſſes which they had ſuſtained in their expeditions into Italy; 
but when they had recovered themſelves, and when the ſignal 
was given for acting in concert, they attacked the Weſtern Em- 


Pare with ſuch violence, that at length they overturned the 
Roman 


tit 
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Roman Mate, and fully revenged the loſſes: of their anceſtors, 
and the affronts which had been offered to the founder of mar 


9 to. 0 wi. 


new — 


There is the greateſt probability that the author of this new 
religion and government came from ſome part of Scythia, and 


from the confines of Perſia, and that the god of whom he de- 
clared himſelf to be the prophet and pontiff was called Woden ; 
and moreover that the ignorance of the following ages con- 
founded the divinity with the pontiff, and made ſuch a confu- 
fon between the attributes of the one, and the hiſtory of the 


other, that we cannot at preſent diſtinguiſh them, 


One of the artifices which Woden employed, with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, to draw upon him the reſpect of the people, was that of 
conſulting in all difficult affairs the head of a certain perſon who 


had, during his life-time, gained a great reputation for wiſdom. 
This man had been beheaded; but Woden got him embalmed, 
and perſuaded the people that it was he who inſtructed him in the 


purſuit of his meaſures. He always carried this head with him, 
and made it pronounce oracles when he wanted them, An 


artifice of the ſame nature was practiſed by Mahomet, who made 
his followers believe that a pigeon RrONgRs- him the orders of 


heaven. 


The Iceland chronicles paint Woden as the moſt eloquent and 


perſuaſive of all mankind, and that nothing could reſiſt the force 
of his diſcourſe; that he ſometimes mixed verſes in the midſt. 
of his harangues, which he made in an inſtant, as he was a great 
poet likewiſe, and that it was he who taught the northern people 
poetry : he was allo the inventor of the Runic characters, which 


theſe 


. 
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theſe people made uſe of for many ages after. The ſtories which 
they tell of his great knowledge in magic, and of his being able 
to raiſe the dead, and to foretell what was to happen, are too 


ridiculous to be related in our days; but they ſhew us clearly to 
what point ſuperſtition and 1 ignorance will degrade all the facul- 


ties of the human mind. Woden undoubtedly brought with 
him a number of arts, and a maghificence that were then un- 
known in the North; with which, and his great talents and cun- 
ning, he might eaſily paſs for a god, at a time when the inha- 
bitants of thoſe parts had very little more than their form to dif- 
tingurſh them from the beaſts, and where they thought every 
age a gy that was above their comprehenſion. oy 


Among a people of - this kind, living i in Vue and "FIND it 
is to be ſuppoſed there was not any great form of government, 
till Woden introduced that of his own country among them 
what the fc m of government was after this æra, among the 
Germans and among the Cimbri, and indeed it may be added 
among all thoſe countries through which Woden paſſed, will be 
ſeen clearly deſcribed by Tacitus, in his Hafer of the Ger- 


mans, nearly as follows: : 


All thoſe affairs which were of no great importance in the 
„government were decided by the chiefs of the people alone; 
but matters of greater concern were reſerved for the general 
e aſſembly, who nevertheleſs had not any right to decide thoſe 
matters before they had been thoroughly diſcuſſed by their 
„ chiefs. They took their places in thoſe aſſemblies fully 
« armed, as they do in Poland even to this day ; and their clergy 
had the power of maintaining good order, and. of impoſing 
* ſilence, when matters of government were to. be debated. The 
6 « king, 
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king, or the principal perſon of the aſſembly, ſpoke firſts 
and after him the other principal perſons of the ſtate in their 
turns, who were heard with all the attention and regard that 
was due to their age, their rank, their great exploits, or their 
eloquence; but they had more regard for the reaſoning of a 
perſon than for his authority: if the advice Which was given 


diſpleaſed the multitude, they rejected it by murmuring; but 
when they were pleaſed with it, every one ſtruck his lance 


upon his ſhield; which was among them the ſign of the moſt 


honourable approbation. All capital criminal affairs were like- 


wiſe to be diſcuſſed in this general aſſembly of the ſtate. 
The governors and judges who were to preſide, and. to admi- 


niſter juſtice in every province, and in the different diſtricts 
of ſuch province, were likewiſe elected in this general aſſem- 


bly; but every one of thoſe governors or principal judges had 
a certain number of aſſiſtants choſen from among the people, 
who formed a council and judged conjointly with the chief. 


Among theſe people the kings were elected for their merit 


and high birth, but the generals for their merit alone; the 
power of the former was much limited, and the latter were 
choſen more for giving examples than for giving orders. It 
was neceſſary that they ſhould ſignalize themſelves, and that 


their authority ſhould be founded upon the eſteem and the ad- 


miration of the people. Vouth did not exclude from the rank 


of prince or general thoſe 'whoſe illuſtrious birth, or whoſe 
family virtues or ſignal ſervices, called them to this dignity. 


% Rut when they advanced in age, and made themſelves eſteemed, 
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a croud of young warriors came and made their court to 
them, not regarding the title of follower as any way degrad- 


ing, but even bearing it in different degrees: the eſteem of 
7 „ 
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* the prince or chief regulated the ranks amon them; there - 
<« fore. the followers piqued themſelves, upon meriting the favour, 
„of the prince, and the princes upon having the moſt numerous 
and the moſt valiant train: to be always ſurrounded with a cer- 
«<- tain number of choſen, young Warriors was what gave them the 
«< greateſt power and the greateſt conſideration, and, what conſti- 


“ tuted their ſafety in the time of war, and their glory in time of 
«6 peace; and i in this manner they made themſelves great among 


their own countrymen and among their neighbours: : ſtrangers 
ſearched after their, friendſhip by embaſſies, and cultivated. it 
« by preſents. In a battle it would have been ſhamefull for a 
& prince to have ceded the place of honour to any of his fol- 
% lowers, and no leſs ſhamefull for the followers not to have 
c ſignalized themſelves in favour of their prince. If the prince 
periſhed in battle, thoſe of his: followers who were. capable of 
ſurviving him would be diſhonoured for ever: the prince 
“ fought to gain the victory, but they fought. to ſupport the 
e prince. He had no other reſource but war for the ſupport 
6 of his followers; ; who ſometimes aſked him for a horſe, and 
* at other times for a launce which had been often {tained with 
the blood of the enemy; and his table, which was abundantly 
<« ſerved, was received in the e of Pay.“ 
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This is a A 1 an 3 account of the firſt eſtabliſhed 
government in Denmark, and indeed in all the North: it will 
be ſeen from hence that their kings were choſen for their ſignal 
merit and high birth, rather to preſide over than to command a 
free nation. We lee likewiſe that the whole nation aſſembled 
themſelves together, at certain times, to determine all the im- 
portant affairs of the ſtate; to make laws: to decide of peace 


and of war; to conclude alliances; to render Juſtice in the laſt 
Vor. I, mr reſort; 
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reſort; and to chooſe their 1 Jud bo, 


decided by this general aſſembly; ; ſo that we may from hence 


trace the- origin of the great council of the nation, ſenate, nobles, 
Kc. which in ſubſequent ages became of fuck conſequence 1 in 


the northern governments. 


n fact there is no doubt but that if we examine attentively 


the words of Tacitus, it will be clearly proved, that theſe people 
had not any idea of vaffalage i in thoſe days, which appears to be 
diametrically oppoſite to the nature of their conſtitution; al- 
though ſeveral ingenious modern authors have been of the con- 
trary opinion. A free and warlike people will never ſuffer them- 
ſelves to become laves and vaflals ; and when we conſider the 
character of theſe nations, ſuch as Tacitus has deſcribed it, we 


ſhall not be at a loſs to comprehend how they became ſo attached 


to their original inſtitutions: for being then the moſt free and 
warlike people upon earth, they had even a natural abhorrence 
of the authority of a ſingle perſon ; and they elected them- 
ſelves generals or chiefs only becauſe the war abſolutely de- 
manded it. Being free, they would not obey but by choice; 
as being warriors, they imagined that they owed no other ho- 


mage to the prince than to be ready at all times to ſhed their 


blood for the cauſe which he ſupported. It might be then 


aſked, how were theſe ignorant and illiterate people in a ſitua- 
tion to preſerve their great liberties fo long? it was becauſe their 


climate and their manner of living gave them ſuch a ſtrength of 


body and mind as made them capable of ſupporting long, pain- 


ful, great, and enterprizing actions. They were free, becauſe they 
inhabited a country which was very little cultivated, full of 
| reit 


— 
body of the chiefs, or of the principal men of the nation, pre- 
pared and propoſed all the important affairs which came to be 
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Hreſts and of mountains, and becauſe ſuch a country is the only 
treaſure of poor and indigent, people: a poor country will never 
excite the envy of its neighbouring nations, and may be eaſily 
defended. They were free, becauſe they were ignorant of the 
luxuries of life, which are often ſo dearly bought, and which 
render the protection of a powerful maſter ſo neceſſary, becauſe 
thoſe people, who are contented to live by hunting and in the 
woods, will not ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed like the timid 
inhabitants. of a. town, who follow in a great meaſure the deſtiny 
of their houſes. If the former were deprived of their liberty in 


one place they would find it in another, as eaſily as they found 
their ſubſiſtence; becauſe being ignorant of the uſe of money, 
this inſtrument of ſervitude and corruption could not be employed 


againſt them. 


„In fact this ſpirit of liberty, produced by the climate and the 


manner of living among the people 1 in the North, received new. 
force likewiſc from the opinions which it had produced: theſe 


people eſteemed the right of revenging an affront above all: 
things, except the glory of having deſpiſed death and periſhed 


with their arms in their hands; and conſequently they were 
always ready to oppoſe wy tyrannical meaſures, under what 


form ſoever they appeared. 


Thus it was that liberty was ſo long preſerved among the 


ancient Danes, Germans, Swedes, and indeed in all the northern 
nations, as it were in its ſeed, till it ſpread itſelf with them 
into all the ſouthern parts of Europe; like a powerful ſpring it 
thewed the more force the more it was preſſed. The power 


of Rome could not deſtroy it, but it afterwards deſtroyed the 


power of Rome: indeed it was only for a moment that there was 
1. a kind 
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'a Kind of equilibrium between theſe two oppoſite powers: as 
ſoon as that of Rome ceaſed to be ſuperior it was loſt : her great 


name, which had been for a long time her ſupport, kept the 


people of the North in awe ; but as foon as they acted in concert, 


and attacked this formidable ſtate a ſecond time, they overturned 
the weſtern empire, and formed ſeveral limited monarchies upon 
its ruins; forms of government which were not only new ih 


thoſe countries, but which, for their lenity, contributed much 


to Jr their as pour 


The German, Cimbrian, and Gothic ſolckers who appeared 
at firſt to be born only for ravage and deſtruction, as ſoon as 
they had fixed themſelves in their conqueſts, became all of a 
ſudden a free and ſenſible people, and introduced ſuch a ſpirit of 


order, regularity, and equality into their government, as made 


them be admired by all Europe. They elected their kings from 


among the princes of the blood royal, chooſing thoſe whom they 
thought moſt worthy to wear the crown ; and divided the ſupreme 
power between the king and the great aſſembly of the nation, 
giving to the latter the legiſlative authority, and the power of 
deciding 1 in all important affairs: and as a kind of ſupport for 
the crown, or an intermediate power between the prince and the 
people, they diſtributed fiefs to their principal leaders and chiefs, 
with fixed and proper privileges to every order of the ſtate. This 
conſtitution continued for a long time in all the ſtates that theſe 
people founded in Italy, in Spain, in France, and in England, 

There was ſuch a conformity 1 in their form of government every 
where, that, as Monteſquieu obſerves, in reading Tacitus we- 
ſhall find all the codes of laws of the northern nations; and in 
all theſe codes we diſcover the words of Tacitus. 
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Tt appears, before the arrival of Woden, the Danes were divided 
into many nations, and lived in great independence; but this 
conqueror forced them to receive his ſon as their king, who go- 
1 a them with an abſolute authority: and there i 1s the greateſt 


1 to . account of f Tacitus, were in 4 time ſubjected 
to the government of one perſon. If this hiſtorian is well in- 
formed, the time when he ſuppoſes the Swedes living under this 
form of government was ſoon after that of their conqueſt by 
Woden ; and this event alone may explain to us the deſpotiſm 
to which he ſuppoſes them ſubjected. The Swedes,” ſays 
he, ©** honour the rich as well as we, and it was that which 
„made them fall under the government of a ſingle perſon: their 
government is not a monarchy tempered and limited by any 
6 reſtrictions; it is pure deſpotiſm: the people are not all armed 
&« in this country as they are in the other northern nations; the 
king keeps the magazine of arms, which is guarded by ſome 


of his faithfull Hayes. 


0 


a 


If Tacitus was not miſtaken in this particular, this pure deſ- 
potiſm was certainly only the effect of ſome accident, and was 
not of any long duration: arbitrary government has ſince been 
eſtabliſhed in Sweden, but it was only for particular occaſions, 
and was never of any long duration: this climate is not at all 
calculated for a deſpotic government. The Danes likewiſe, as 
ſoon as they had recovered the ſurprize into which their con- 
queror had thrown them, reaſſumed the right of electing their 
kings, and all the other rights which their neighbours the Ger- 
mans claimed for the preſervation of their liberties. It is true 
theſe people ſeemed to make it a rule to chooſe one of the family 
of him who was laſt upon the throne, or at leaſt one of his 
near relations, whom they reſpected as the iſſue of the gods. 
All 
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mies, and perform ſome great exploit to render both himſelf and 
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All their elections were made in their ſacred temples, which 
were formed, in imitation of thoſe of the Druids, of large rude 

ſtones raiſed upon one end, and ranged in the form of a circle; 
of which many exiſt in Denmark and Sweden to this day, Av) 
are exactly upon the ſame plan with thoſe which we find in Corn- 
wall, Wales, Somerfetſhire, and many other parts of England at 
preſent: they likewiſe tranſacted all their important affairs in 
thoſe ſacred places. But when their King was killed in war, or 
at ſome diſtance from his common reſidence, they formed a tem- 
ple upon the ſpot of the largeſt ſtones they could find, and. 
upon the plan which has been before deſcribed: their chiefs en- 
tered it firſt, and declared their ſentiments loudly ;- and the ſol- 
diers which ſurrounded them immediately declared thieir appro- 


bation or diſapprobation by ſtriking their arms in cadence one 


againſt the other, or by loud murmuring. This was the mode 
of electing the princes among all the Celtic nations in theſe days, 
and it continued ſo till they came to have towns for that purpoſe. 
In Sweden they joined to the ceremonies before-mentioned a 
certain oath, which reciprocally bound the king and his ſubjects. 


One of the provincial judges, or of the great council of the 
nation, immediately after the death of a king called together a 
general aſſembly of the people to elect a ſucceſſor, and de- 
manded of them with a loud voice, whether they would 
accept for their king him whom he propoſed to them, who was 
generally one of the royal family; and when they. had all given 
their conſent, the new king was raiſed upon the ſhoulders of 
the ſenators or counſellors, that every body might ſee and know 


him. Fhen he ſwore, by the manes of Woden, that he would 


follow their ancient laws, defend their country, revenge the in- 
juries which his predeceſſors might have received from their ene- 


his. 


y 
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his people ** He likewiſe renewed this oath at the funer, ral 
of his predeceſſor, which was generally celebrated with great 
pomp; and a third time, before he proceeded on the journey 
which he was obliged to take into the principal provinces of the 


kingdom, to receive the homage of his ſubjects. The kings of 


Denmark were likewiſe ele&ed with the ſame forms and cere- 
monies during all the time that Paganiſm prevailed in the North; 


*as were alſo thoſe of Norway. 


Towards the end of the ninth century, a colony of the Nor- 
wegians, driven out of their country by the tyranny of one of 
their kings, eſtabliſhed themſelves in Iceland, where they im- 
mediately began to chooſe for themſelves magiſtrates 'to make 
laws, and in fact to take every meaſure neceſſary to give their 


government ſuch a regular form as might enſure them per- 


dence and repoſe. 


The ſituation in which theſe Icelanders found themſelves is 
in many reſpects very remarkable: the genius of this people, 
their natural good ſenſe, and their love of liberty, are here par- 
ticularly explained. Nothing has hindered or obſtructed th 


from following their natural inclination; they are ſeparated, by 


a great extent of ſea, from all other parts of the world: we ſce 
nothing in all their inſtitutions but the pure expreſſion of 


their ſentiments and of their taſte; and it does not appear that 


any irreſolution, or any experience of a different ſtate, preceded 
the form of government, or rather police, under which they have 


lived for many centuries, 


* 


Nature had divided their iſland into four provinces; the Ice- 
landers followed this patural diviſion, and eſtabliſhed in every 
province 
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province a magiſtrate, who had the title of Provincial Judge. 

Every province was divided into three precincts, which had alf 
their Judges ; ; and every precinct contained a certain number of 
bailliages; in each of which were generally five inferior judges, 
who were charged to adminiſter juſtice in the firſt inſtance in 
their reſpective bailliages, to preſerve the peace and good order, 
and to convoke the ordinary and extraordinary aſſemblies of the 
bailliage, of which every freeman, who poſſeſſed a freehold eſtate 
of a certain value, was a member. In theſe aſſemblies they 
elected theſe five judges or bailiffs, who were to be men eſteemed 
for their wiſdom and experience, and who were poſſeſſed of a 
certain yearly revenue, to the end that their poverty ſhould not 
expoſe them either to contempt or to corruption. In caſes of 
great moment, all the aſſembly were to give their opinion: it 


was not even permitted to receive any new member into the 


community without the general conſent. If any perſon deſired 
to be admitted into it, he addreſſed himſelf to the aſſembly, who 


examined his petition, and rejected it if he had forfeited his ho- 


nour on any occaſion, or if he was too poor; for the community 
ſupported thoſe of their members who by any accident were re- 


duced to poverty; and therefore it was for their common intereſt 


to exclude thoſe who were already poor from being of their 


number. They had formed a fund for this purpoſe from the con- 


tributions of their members, and from the produce of the fines, 
which were then very conſiderable, as they ſcarcely knew any 
other kind of puniſhment. 


Moreover this ſame aſſembly of the bailliage had the power of 
examining the conduct of the bailiffs, of hearing all the complaints 
that were made againſt them, and of puniſhing them when they 


had abuſed their authority, The re-union of the members or 
| their 
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their deputies, of ten ſuch communities, formed a precinct, of 
which every quarter or grand province of the iſland contained 
three. The power of the chief of a precinct was very conſider- 
able; he had the right of convoking the ten communities to his 
aſſiſtance, and he was the preſident of all theſe aſſemblies, whe- 
ther they were called together upon ordinary or extraordinary oc- 
caſions : it was he likewiſe who ordered all the ſacrifices and 
other religious ceremonies in the precin&, which were celebrated 
in the ſame place in which they regulated all their political and civil 
affairs. There was an appeal to this aſſembly from the ſentences 
which were given by the bailiffs of the reſpective communities; 
and they regulated there alſo all the differences which aroſe 
among theſe bailiffs. The preſident of this aſſembly received 
the tribute which every citizen was obliged to pay for the ex- 
pence of their religious ceremonies; and he judged in full aſſem- 
bly, in quality of high prieſt, all thoſe who were accuſed of hav- 
ing prophane 1 the temples, of having ſpoken ill of their gods, 
or of having given any proofs of indevotion: the puniſhment of 
ſuch impieties conſiſted generally in mulcts, which the aſſembly 
aſſigned to the preſident, on condition that he repaired the tem- 
ples at his own expence. But when affairs of great conſequence 
came to be debated, or ſuch as concerned the whole province, 
all the merabers or the deputies of the three precincts were united 
to compoſe what was called the States of that quarter, or of the 
province. Theſe provincial aſſetmblies did not meet regularly 
as did the others, which were ordered to be convoked at leaſt 
once every year, and it was not known preciſely what were 
the objects of their deliberation: we can only ſuppoſe that they 
were for determining any differences that might ariſe between 
the different precincts of the province, and for preventing any 
danger which might threaten the whole province. 
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Above all theſe aſſemblies of the communities, and of the 
province, were the States General of the iſland, which aſſembled 
every year; and every good citizen of this iſland thought him- 
ſelf obliged in honour and duty to be of this afſembly. The 
preſident of this great aſſembly was the ſovereign judge of the 
ifland : he was inveſted with this charge for life, but it was the 
States which conferred it upon him: his prineipal functions 
were to convoke the States General, and to watch over and ſup- 


port the execution of the laws. He had the right to examine, 


in the preſence of the States, and to reverſe all the ſentences 


given by the inferior judges, in the whole extent of the iſland, 


to annull their orders, and to puniſh them if he found any com- 
plaints againſt them well founded. It was he who propoſed the 


inſtitution of new laws, and the repeal or alteration of thoſe 


which already exiſted ; and if the States conſented to it, it was 


he who was charged with the execution. When they came to 
have their laws written and recorded, and when all the iſland 


had adopted the ſame juriſprudence, it was the ſupreme judge 


who had the care of the original and authentic code, to which 


all the other were obliged to conform: there was an appeal alſo 


to his judgment, and to that of the aſſembly, from the ſentences 


given in the inferior tribunals. The bailiffs or the preſidents of 
the precincts, of which they reviſed the ſentence, were obliged 
to judge the ſame caſe over again, in the preſence of the ſove- 
reign judge, who afterwards pronounced the ſentence between 


the parties and the judges. The fear of being condemned and 


puniſhed before ſo numerous an aſſembly was a great check upon 
all the inferior judges. and ſerved to keep every magiſtrate within 


the limits of his duty. 
The 
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The ſittings of the States General ſeldom continued more than 
ſixteen days, and were begun : and finiſhed by ſacrifices and other 
religious ceremonies : it was during this interval that the ſu- 
preme judge principally exerciſed his authority: as 1t does not 
appear that, out of the States General, his functions were very 
conſiderable, although he was always treated with much honour 
and reſpect, and conſidered as the oracle of the laws, and the 


protector of the people. 


This was the conſtitution of the ancient Iceland Republic, 
which flouriſhed for many ages, but 1s at preſent forgotten even 
in the North. It is eaſy to diſcover here the genius of the Celtic 
nations, and their mode of thinking upon government. This 
diſtribution of the people into divers communities ſubordinate 
the one to the other ; this right of not being judged but by the 
members of their reſpective communities; theſe general aflem- 
blies of the nation, in whom were inveſted all the legiſlative 
power, were inſtitutions which exiſted among the Germans in 
the time of Tacitns, and perhaps long before him : they exiſted 
likewiſe in Denmark, Sweden, and Holſtein ; where, notwith- 
ſtanding the deſpotiſm of the former government, we find ſome 
traces of them to this day. 


What the laws were which the Danes had during the time 
of Paganiſm cannot at preſent. be exactly aſcertained ; but there 
is great reaſon to conclude that they were of no great conſe- 
quence : tradition, cuſtom, ſome maxims that they learnt by 
heart, and particularly their ſimplicity of manners, ſerved them 
in the place of laws during theſe days. They had certain 
maxims which from time immemorial were recorded by their 
wite men, and which they believed had been given to the firſt 
4 2 men 
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men by the gods themſelves; ſuch were thoſe of which the 
Icelanders have preſerved ſome fragments under the name of the 


Sublime Diſcourſe of Woden, which will be hereafter ſet forth 


under the article of religion, 


Ihe ancent people of the North lived in the ſtate of nature 
long after the people of the ſouthern parts of Europe were under 
regular forms of government; the bonds which united their 
families were, for a long time, no more than a kind of confede- 
racy, which was calculated to repel violence, or to exerciſe it. 
They poſſeſſed a great deal of land; but as they cultivated little, 
they were very little attached to it: in fact they lived too much 
ſeparated the one from the other to have any great occaſion for 
civil laws; and their chiefs had too little authority among them 
to carry ſuch laws into execution. Hence the reaſon why they 
had ſo many particular ſocieties and confederacies ; they only 
united themſelves to revenge their injuries. Thoſe perſons who. Z 
did not immediately take every means to revenge the death of 3 | 
their kindred and friends loſt their reputation, which in thoſe. 5 
days was their principal Sener; 


The Cimbri and the Germans, at the time when Tacitus wrote, 

had puſhed this matter to the greateſt extremity; the innume- 
rable diſorders, neceſſary effects of the right of revenging their 
own quarrels, had at length made the wiſe and learned among 
them begin to think that it was for the general intereſt that the 
magiſtrates ſhould interpoſe their authority in theſe quarrels ; and 
that they ſhould oblige the offending perſon or his friends to re- 
celve a preſent from the aggreſſor : and fearing that this manner 
of determining differences ſhould not be a new ſource of them, 


the 
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the compenſation was fixed inyariably, and generally valued in 
cattle, the only barter known 1n thoſe days.. 


Such a mark of ſubmiſſion ſatisfied the punctilio of honour, and 
conſoled the avarice of the offended, and was a ſufficient ſecurity 
againſt any fear of a new offence. The Danes followed in this 
particular their neighbouring nations: this is clearly proved by: 
the conduct of the Angles and Juts, who joined with the Saxons. 
in the conqueſt of England, and who came from Jutland and 
Sleſwic. The greateſt part of the laws of theſe conquerors are 
collected by Wilkins, Leibnitz, and others; and I think place 
it beyond all doubt that they were dictated by the ſame "_ 


The Saxon laws, which were amended by Charlemagne, and 
publiſhed by Leibnitz, eſtabliſhed a compenſation in money. for- 
almoſt every kind of offence; and where the offender was not 
in a ſituation to pay the fine in money, he paid it in cattle, of 
which every kind had its value determined by law. They there 
diſtinguiſhed carefully the difterent kinds of offences, and thoſe of 
the rank that the offended perſon held in the nation. Thus, for 
the murder of a prince, or one of the chiefs of the nation, the com- 
poſition was about three Guineas; this was likewiſe the compo- 
| fition for any wound which rendered him deaf, blind, or impo- 
tent, But if a freeman, who was not noble, was treated in this 
manner, the compoſition. was but one crown ;. and even for the 
murder of a ſlave, one ſhilling and ſixpence was only demanded; : 
which was no more than the price of a ſingle blow, without 
any tumour or lividity, given to a prince, or to one of the chiefs 
of the nation: the wounds which were given to a young Woman 
were charged double in proportion to thoſe which were given 


to a man; but it was not the ſame thing with regard to a woman 
wha: 
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who had children: any outrage done to a girl was likewiſe valued 


with great preciſion, according to her quality. 


Theſe laws varied in a ſtill greater degree with reſpect to rob- 
beries: by the Saxon laws a robbery was, for the moſt part, pu- 


niſhed with death: by thoſe of the Angles and of the Danes, 
the robber compenſated the offence by paying treble the value of 
what he had ſtolen. 


When the government in Denmark began to acquire a little 


more form, and the manners of the people were more civilized, 
they were not content to let ſuch enormous crimes go fo 


ſlightly puniſhed: the magiſtrates eſtabliſhed to watch over the 
public peace pretended, that they were inſulted by every thing 
which troubled it; and therefore, beſides the compoſition before- 
mentioned, which was only as a recompence to the offended per- 
ſon, they demanded a compenſation likewiſe ; which was faid to 


be a debt due to the public, as a recompence for the pain which 


they took to accommodate differences, and to detect the culpable. 


Theſe fines were for a long time the only puniſhment which 


was uſed among this free and courageous people, who eſteemed 
their blood too much to ſhed it in any other manner than 1n 


battle. Their kings had not for a long time any other revenues 
than the produce of theſe fines, and the revenue of their own 
domain lands: all other kinds of impoſitions were unknown for 
many ages after the time that theſe laws began to take place. 


If this manner of puniſhing crimes appears ſingular in itſelf, 
that of eſtabliſhing proofs in Juſtice to aſcertain them will not 


appear leſs ſo: here all the 1 ignorance and barbarity of the people 
in 
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im thoſe days ſhew themſelves in ſuch ſtrong colours, that we 
cannot add any thing to them : their embarraſſment was ſo great 
when they came to decide intricate queſtions, and to diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood, that they were obliged to have recourſe to 
the moſt ſtrange and ridiculous. practiees and expedients: thus 
they oftentimes obliged the accuſed to produce a certain number | 
of perſons who had not and who were ſuppoſed not to have auy ns | 
knowledge of the affair in queſtion, but who were to ſwear that | 
they were perſuaded that the accuſed perſon told the truth: but 
in all very intricate affairs, they ordered the Judicial Combat; 
and, notwithſtanding the barbarity of this practice, it was fo 
firmly connected with their opinions of a deſtiny and providence, 
that it prevailed in this country for many ages after Chriſtianity 
was introduced among them. And although ſeveral of the popes 
and even the councils very often forbid this practice, it was as 
often re-eſtabliſhed again under ſome other form. 
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When it appeared to them that the truth could not be diſco- 
vered by any human means, they had recourſe to ſupernatural 
means, and to the judgment of God. They had many ways, 
as they ſuppoſed, to diſcover the opinion of ſupernatural agents; 
being fully perſuaded that all the elements were animated by an 

intelligence as incorruptible in its juſtice, as the God by whom 
they were created'; and therefore they thought that they had 
only to unite the accuſed perſon to ſome of theſe divinities in 
order to obhge it to declare, by its action upon him, the judg- 
ment that it bore : thus they ſometimes bound the accuſed per- 
ſon with cords, and threw him into a deep water; and if he ſunk 
to the bottom, that 1s, if the Genii of the water took him to 
himſelf, he was declared innocent; but if he ſwam, that is, if 

theſe 
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theſe Genii rejefted DEN he was judged to be convicted of the 


crime. WY 


The fiery trial, which was afterwards much uſed among this 
eople, was founded upon another kind of reaſoning ; for, in 
things of this nature, we mult not expect to find a regular chain 


of conſequences; but as theſe matters have been ſo often treated, 
1 ſhall not enter into any particular detail of them at preſent. 


It has been already obſerved, that Schiold, the firſt king ot 
Denmark, reigned about ſixty years before the death of our Sa- 


viour ; and he was ſucceeded, according to the Daniſh Chroni- 


cles, by eighteen kings, to the time of Regner, ſirnamed Log- 
brog, who began his reign in A. D. 50; but the Iceland and 
Daniſh Chronicles give us very little more than their names, 
and indeed all the hiſtory of this period is ſo unintereſting, and 


ſo crouded with fable, that it would be ridiculous to recite it; 


and even the recorders of theſe abſurdities contradict each other 
ſo notoriouſly, that this part of the Daniſh hiſtory may be ſaid 
to be a labyrinth of prone 


The vaſt concourſe of people who left this country, in the 
fifth century, to join the armies which effected the conqueſt of 


the Weſtern Empire, left the government in a weak and ener- 


vated ſtate, in which it reſted till about the middle of the eighth 
century, when we find them carrying their arms both by ſea and 
land into all the neighbouring nations. They continued for near 
200 years to ſpread terror upon the coaſts of England, and even 
at laſt conquered the whole kingdom : indeed they firſt appeared 
as pirates and barbarians, but afterwards they became more civi- 
lized, and harmonized very much with the Saxons in their laws 
2 and 
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and form of government: they likewiſe made frequent excur- 
ſions upon the coaſts of Scotland, Ireland, Livonia, Courland, 
and Pomerania : they even attacked the emperor Charlemagne, 
marched to Aix la Chapelle to demand the reaſon why he had 
_ exerciſed ſuch cruelties upon their allies, and declared that they 
would very ſoon relieve Germany from his tyranny. It 1s true 
this great emperor drove them back again into their « own country, 


but after his death they became more terrible than ever. 


They extended their conqueſts over all Lower Saxony, 
Friezland, Holland, and Flanders, and upon the borders of the 
Rhine, even to Mayence. They conquered the greateſt part of 
the kingdom of France, obliged her kings to pay an immenſe tri- 
bute, and at length to cede to them one of the fineſt provinces 
in his kingdom : they ſet fire to the palace of Charlemagne at 
Aix la Chapelle, and even carried their ravages into Spain and 


Italy. 


A people who know no other profeſſion, nor any other means 
of ſubſiſting but that of war, camot fail in the end of turning 
pirates, if they inhabit a country which borders much upon the 
ſea: this was the caſe of the Danes in thoſe days, who were 
greatly encouraged in their attempts by the diſcord, incapacity, 
and imprudence of the ſucceſſors of Charlemagne, who had been 
the means of weakening their ſtates, and leaving them open to 


the inroads of theſe barbarians ; who, by the ill conduct of the 


kings of France and England, were always maſters of the ſea; 


and by the immenſe ſpoils which they gathered from all the 


maritime parts of Europe, were always 1 in a ſituation to equip a 
numerous fleet. 
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16 DENMARK 
Alfred the Great was the firſt who put a ſtop to the torrent 
of their devaſtations ; but it required the genius of Alfred to effect 


in thoſe ages of ignorance and confuſion, what might be done 
without any difficulty at preſent. 


The greateſt part of the people were bred up to the ſea from 
their childhood, and had no idea of the dangers to which they 
were expoſed upon this element. When a prince had attained the 
age of eighteen or twenty years, he generally requeſted his father 


to have ſome ſhips equipped, by which he might attempt ſome 


glorious and uſeful exploit with his followers : this the father 
regarded as a mark of his riſing courage, and of a great mind, 
A fleet was armed immediately, of which the admiral and all his 
officers and men made a reciprocal promiſe never to return ex- 
cept loaded with ſpoils and laurels. If they had received any 
injury from a neighbouring nation, that nation was choſen for 
their firſt victim. Thoſe whom they vanquiſhed were generally 
put to death; ſometimes indeed they contented themſelves with 
making flaves of them : and often likewiſe, by a ſingular kind 
of generoſity, or rather by a deſire of fignalizing themſelves, 
if they found themſelves ſuperior to the enemy which pre- 
ſented itſelf againſt them, they ordered off a part of their 
fleet, that they might fight the enemy with equal forces, de- 
ſpiſing the gaining an advantage with ſuperior numbers ; and 
regarding it as an infamous practice to ſurprize an enemy in the 
night, Their veſſels were always well provided with arms, and 
all the men were taught to ſwim ; ſo that, as they generally 
fought near the ſhore, they were often in a ſituation of ſaving 
themſelves although their veſſels were deſtroyed. The manner 
in which their lands were divided in Denmark and in Norway, 


ſhews us that the chief end of their government was to have a 
| great 
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maritime force. Every diviſion, whether it was greater or leſs, 
took its name from the number of veſſels that it could equip: 
and in ſome places theſe names are ſtill in uſe. In the begin- 

ning of their maritime expeditions their fleets were not very 
conſiderable; but when their princes had enriched themſelves by 
plundering their neighbours, they came to have two or three 
hundred fail of ſhips of war, and each ſhip to carry from 100 to 


120 men. 


To a nation that is wholly addicted to plunder and rapine, 
civil laws and a police are of very little uſe: this was ſtrictly the 
caſe of Denmark when their king called Gorman came to the 
throne, in the year 840; the few uſeful regulations which had 
been left them by Woden and others were now laid aſide, 
and the kingdom was divided among two or three princes, 
who governed with a very limited power: and that confu- 
ſion which ve find in the hiſtory of Denmark, to this time, 
was occaſioned by one hiſtorian writing the hiſtory of one prince 
who reigned in this country; and another the hiſtory of another 
prince who reigned at the ſame time. But Gorman by uniting 
to his crown all the provinces of Denmark, of which his an- 
ceſtors had been diſpoſſeſſed, and being forced by the emperor 
to receive the Chriſtian religion into his ſtates, gave this govern- 
ment again ſome form, and from hence we may date the origin 
of the civil government which exiſted in this ſtate for many cen- 
turies afterwards, 


Harold the Second, the ſucceſſor of this prince, began his 
reign in the year 935, when the Danes were fo powerfull that 
they not only made war in France and in England, conquered 
and fixed a colony in Normandy, but attacked part of Ger- 
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many during the abſence of the emperor Otho the Firſt, who 
was then occupied in Italy: however Otho, when he returned 
out of Italy, repelled theſe people, and followed them. into Jut- 
land, where the king of Denmark was obliged to ſolicit a 
peace, which the emperor granted, ou condition that both 
he and his ſon Suene or Swane were baptized in the Chriſtian | 
fathc- | „ 


Hiſtorians ſay, that the principal motives which induced the 
emperor to make this peace, were his zeal for Chriſtianity, and 
his deſire to convert Harold and all the Danes to the Chriſtian 
faith: certainly the intereſt of this emperor, and the repoſe and 
ſecurity of his ſtates as well as his zeal, demanded that he ſhould 
neglect nothing to civilize his ſavage and intractable neighbours, 
among whom robbery and plundering were regarded as the moſt 


honourable actions. 


After the death of Harold, in the year 985, his ſon Suene 
was raiſed, by election, to the throne; and as this prince had 
been baptized when the emperor Otho came into Denmark, this 
ſovereign gave him his name, fo that the Daniſh hiſtorians call 
him Suen-Otho; but it appears that notwithſtanding this he 
only made an exterior profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and that he was 
always a Pagan in his heart; a great part of the Daniſh nation 
being of the ſame ſentiments, as more agreeable to the ſyſtem of 
robbery and bloodſhed, which were their darling paſſion. It 
was very ſoon afterwards ſeen that the Chriſtian religion was 
forced to cede to the religion which was formerly practiſed in 
this country: the ſacrifices recommenced, the images of the 
gods were replaced in their temples, they ſhut up or deſtroyed 
all the churches, the prieſts were obliged to ſeek refuge in other 

— countries, 
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countries, and the king laughed at all the exhortations and inter- 
oeſſions that were made by the archbiſhop of Bremen. 


Thus was this ſtate plunged again in a great meaſure into its 


former barbarous and confuſed ſituation: rapine and plunder be- 
came the principal objects of the king as well as of his ſubjects; 
they began again their piracies upon the coaſts of England, de- 
ſtroying with fire and ſword all who were ſo unhappy as to 
fall in their way. Ethelred, who reigned in England at this 
time, inſtead of following the example of his great anceſtor Al- 
fred, gave the Danes a great ſum of money to leave the king 
dom; but the next year they returned, and demanded an 
equal ſum, and pretended that it was a tribute which was pro- 


miſed them; this being refuſed, they carried fire and ſword 


- 


! 


through the greateſt part of the kingdom, and then retired, leav- 


ing only a few troops to guard the eaſtern provinces,. where they 


had eſtablifhe ' a colony. But, during their abſence; Ethelred 


ſhewed himſelf no leſs barbarous than Suene, by giving a ſecret 


order to deſtroy all the Danes, without any diſtinction, who 


were in the kingdom, and thereby drew upon himſelf the hatred 


of the king of Denmark, who vowed revenge, entered England 


with a powerful army, defeated Ethelred, laid waſte. the whole 
kingdom, and was afterwards proclaimed king ; but he dying 
ſoon after, left the kingdom to his ſon Canute, who finding ſome 


reſiſtance from Edmund the fon of Ethelred, agreed to divide 


the kingdom with him; and after the death of Edmund, which 


happened in the following year, he was proclaimed and crowned : 


king of all England.. 


Though Suene died a Pagan, his fon was a Chriſtian, and 
afterwards ſhewed himſelf worthy of fitting upon the throne of 
the. 
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the great Alfred. When he had ſubdued all England by his 
arms, he ſhewed himſelf to be no leſs qualified to preſerve and 
reap the fruits of his conqueſts. Though the inhabitants of 
this kingdom were ſubdued, he clearly perceived that fear alone 
kept them in ſubjection; and therefore, not only through policy, 
but, as it is ſaid, after the example of Alfred, through inclina- 
tion, he applied himſelf immediately to make his government 
as agreeable to them as that of a ſtrange prince could poſſibly be: 
he examined Alfred's code of the Saxon laws with great atten- 
tion; and finding it as commodious to his purpoſes, as it was to 
the Engliſh nation, he gave orders for its being immediately put 
in force in England, and likewile ordered the greateſt part of thoſe 
laws to be eſtabliſhed in Denmark. He alſo ordered the ſtricteſt 
impartiality to be obſerved between the two nations, cauſed juſ- 
tice to be adminiſtered with the greateſt exactneſs, and made the 
Engliſh believe that he had no other intention in vanquiſhing 


them, than to eſtabliſh among them that peace and tranquillity 
which they had ſo long wiſhed for. 


But what principally diſtinguiſhed the reign of this great prince 
was the code of laws which he made for Denmark, under the 
title of The Laws of the Court; which were calculated to re- 
oulate the differences that aroſe continually between the officers 
of the army and thoſe of the court, which were terminated 
by duel; an abuſe which, as he thought, was nurſed in the 
boſom of Paganiſm, and was not worthy to exiſt in a Chriſtian 
country. Canute reſolved therefore to regulate this matter upon 
ſuch a plan, that no perſon ſhould afterwards dare to do juſtice 
to himſelf, This was one of the firſt written code of laws that 
ever appeared in the North, and was compoſed of the following 
articles: The ranks of the courtiers ſhall be regulated accord- 
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ing to the time that each perſon has been in the fervice of the 
king; ſo that the moſt ancient ſhall have the firſt place. 
When any man fhall have a ſubject of complaint againſt ano- 
ther, he ſhall lay it before the king, and deſire his majeſty 
to take cognizance of the affair ; whereupon his majeſty ſhall 
appoint two perſons of the court to cite the accuſed before 
him: he is to be cited three times, and if he does not appear 
the third time, he is to be baniſhed from the country, and 


his goods are to be confiſcated for the uſe of the king. If he 


appears, the king ſhall hear the witneſſes, who at leaſt are 
to be two, and to give their declaration. upon oath. When 
the accuſed perſon is convicted of a deſign to betray his king 
or his country, or of having actually betrayed them, he ſhall 
be condemned to die. If there is no perſon to give witneſs 
againſt him, or if the witneſſes will not deliver their declara- 


tions upon oath, then the accuſed perſon is to be acquitted or 


condemned by the judgment of God ; that is, he ſhall be or- 
dered to w..ik over a red-hot iron; and if he is not hurt thereby 
he is to be acquitted ;. if the contrary, he is to be condemned. 
If any man violates the law by ſtriking another, he is firſt to 
be declared infamous, and then baniſhed from the court ; and 
if the caſe is attended with any other acts of violence, he is 
to be baniſhed from all the dominions of Canute : and after- 
wards, if any officer of the court ſhall meet him, and not at- 


tack him, being better armed than him, he ſhall likewiſe be 
declared infaraous. 


« Tf any perſon of the court ſhall accuſe another of having 
inſulted him by words, and it is proved by the declaration of 


two witneſſes upon oath, the accuſed ſhall loſe his rank, and 
| « take 
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% take his ſeat in an inferior place: all caſes of this nature ſhall 
be brought before the tribunal of the court.“ 


After judgment was pronounced, the king roſe from his ſeat, 
and aſked thoſe who compoſed his council, whether they had 
any thing to oppoſe to his judgment? as they were all at liberty, 
according to the code, to make any remarks upon it. 


After ſo many precautions, this prince Teeing the Engliſh 
quiet and content with his government, turned his attention 
towards Denmark, whither he ſent a great part of his army, as 
6 his authority began to totter in that kingdom, by the continual 
1 efforts which he made to fix it in England. The people in thoſe 
_ * .days were not accuſtomed to regard themſelves as the patrimony 
of their prince; or. to ſuppoſe that he owed nothing to them, 
whilſt they were obliged to do every thing for him; weary 
therefore of an abſence fo long and fo prejudicial, the Danes 
made Canute underſtand very clearly, that they ſhould not al- 
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ways think themſelves bound to obey a king who appeared to 
diſdain being among them. Heretofore, ſaid they in one of their 
general aſſemblies, we had ſeveral kings to command us; and 


it was then even thought that Denmark was too extenſive to be 
governed by a ſingle perſon ; but at preſent, when we are threat- 
ened to be attacked by two neighbouring kings, we have 
not one king to lead us and defend us; we have only ſpilt 
our blood in the conqueſt of England to ſee thoſe whom we have 
conquered preferred before us: but what exaſperated the Danes 
the moſt was, that the king filled all the places of truſt in this 
kingdom with Engliſh, and even gave them all the biſhoprics 
and benefices in the kingdom. At length Canute found himſelf 


obliged to go into Denmark, and to paſs a winter there, not j 
only 1 
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only to ſatisfy the deſires of the people, but to concert the 
plan which he had in view for ſubduing that part of Norway 
which Suene his father had conquered, but which had thrown 
off his yoke by the addrefs of Olaius, a prince deſcended from 
one of the ancient kings of this country: this the king after 


ſome difficulty performed, and afterwards ſpent the reſt of his 


days in England, leaving the government to his fon Hardy Canute; 
in whoſe reign nothing remarkable happened in the government of 
Denmark, except a very extraordinary treaty which he concluded 
with Magnus king of Norway. This prince, the ſon of Olaius 


before-mentioned, having re-conquered the kingdom of Norway, 


not only ſupported himſelf in it, but made himſelf fo formida- 
ble that he forced Hardy Canute to enter 1nto a treaty with him, 
which gave to the ſurvivor the ſtates of the other, in caſe the 
latter ſhould die without any male heirs ; and twelve of the 
principal men of Denmark, and as many of Norway, promiſed 
upon oath to guaranty this treaty : and as Hardy Canute: died 
ſoon after, Magnus was received as king of Denmark, and the 
two crowns became united by the unanimous conſent of the 
two nations. 


No remarkable change happened in the government during 
this reign, or during that of Suene his ſucceſſor: but Harold, the 
eldeſt ſon of the latter, who ſucceeded to the government, made 
many laws which ſeveral hiſtorians have condemned, and others 
as much applauded. He aboliſhed the ancient barbarous uſage 
of the judicial combat ; but ſubſtituted in its place the no leſs 
dangerous practice of accuſed perſons exculpating themſelves 
upon oath from all ſorts of accuſations, which was the ſource of 
great injuſtice and perjuries in all parts of the government. 'This 
prince reigned only two years, and was fticceeded by his brother 

Vor. I. B b Canute 
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Canute the Fourth, who was diſtinguiſhed only by his piety, and 


the immenſe donations which he gave to the clergy and to the 
church. Full of the project of eſtabliſhing good order, and of 
making religion reſpected in his territories, Canute made him- 
felf very odious to the people, from the extreme ſeverity 
which he uſed towards them; and, leſt the clergy ſhould acquire 
ſuch an empire in the ſtate, as was contrary to good policy, and 
even to the dictates of the Chriſtian religion, he exempted the 
whole order from the civil juriſdiction of the ſtate, and erected 


a particular tribunal in their favour, to take cognizance of all ec- 


cleſiaſtical affairs, and to have the power of impoſing fines upon all 
perſons who had committed any miſdemeanour againſt religion. 


The biſhops, to this time, had nothing to do with temporal 
affairs, to the end that they might have no other occupation but 
that of religion ; but 1t was Canute's will that they ſhould hence- 
forth have ſuch a power in the ſtate as to be in a ſituation to pro- 
tect religion. He regulated the rank of the biſhops by a folemn 
edict, and ordered that the fame honours ſhould be ſhewn to 
them as were ſhewn to dukes and princes : moreover he ordered 
that they ſhould not only have ſeats and voices in the aſſembly 


of the ſtates, but that they ſhould be admitted into the ſenate, 
and be upon the ſame footing with the other ſenators of the 


kingdom; a conduct which was ſeverely felt, and no leſs * 
ed by many of his ſucceſſors. 


After having raiſed the clergy above all the other orders of 
the kingdom, it was neceflary that he ſhould place them in a 
ſituation to fupport this rank with ſplendor; and for this pur- 


poſe he augmented conſiderably the revenue of the bithop of 


Roſchild, and of his inferior clergy : he enriched the church of 


3 


Lunden 
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Lunden by giving it one fourth of all the fines which were te- 
ceived there; and a fourth of all the taxes which were paid in 
the country: he founded and enriched ſeveral monaſteries ; 1n 
fact he endeavoured to eſtabliſh the uſage of paying the tenths to 
the clergy : but this laſt act enraged the people more than all 
the reſt. The ſeverity which he had ſhewn towards thoſe who 
had been guilty of ſmall crimes, the exceſſive power which he 
had given to the eccleſiaſtics, and the impoſition of a new capi- 
tation tax, with the title of an expiation for the injuries his 
people had done him, gradually contributed to inflame the moſt 
moderate of his ſubjeas againſt him; and when they ſaw him 
likewiſe endeavouring to introduce the practice of giving tenths 
to a clergy already too powerfull, they became furious. 


Canute was the only lay-perſon in Denmark who believed 
that paying tithe was the commandment of God; the States 
General of the kingdom had conſtantly and unanimouſly refuſed 
to ſubmit to ſuch ſervitude. Canute therefore was obliged to 
content himſelf with the firſt tax; and in hopes of bringing 
his ſubjects likewiſe to pay the tenths, he ordered that this. kind 
of fine ſhould be levied with rigor. But the people flew to 
arms, and Canute, in endeavouring to quaſh the rebellion, 
was killed, when he was kneeling before the altar, and recom- 
mending his ſoul to God. 


Thus fell this pious but imprudent prince, who thought he 
was doing an eſſential ſervice to religion, when he was only cor- 
rupting its miniſters; in fact, we ſoon after perceive theſe cor- 
rupted miniſters ceaſing to regard religion as the foundation of 
their power and of their glory, abandoning the duties which it 
ordered them to pay to the other orders of ſociety, commit the 
B b 2 care 
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its foreign enemies to reaſon, he re-eſtabliſhed ſu 
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care of their flocks to ignorant mercenaries to be themſelves at 
the head of armies; and elated with their riches and the numbers 
of their vaſlals, arrogantly aſſume the titles of little ſovereigns; 
and within their fortified caſtles, or at the head of large bodies 
of rebels, foment the troubles of the ſtate, and even declare war 


againſt their legal ſovereigns. 


Nothing remarkable happened to this government during the 
reign of Olaius the Second, the ſucceſſor of Canute, who began 
his reign in 1086, and died in 1095; but after his death the 
ſtates elected his brother Eric the Firſt, fon of Suene, to be 
their king, whoſe good and pious character made him be eſteemed 


and beloved by all his ſubjects. He renewed again the ancient 
uſage of conſulting the ſtates of the kingdom before the decla- 


ration of war, or the undertaking of any affair of great moment 
in the ſtate : but after having reigned eight years, he reſolved, 
in a fit of devotion, to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and died 
in the Ille of Cyprus. 


From the time of his death, in the year 1103 to the year 1157, 
during the reigns of Nicholas, Eric the Second, Eric the Third, 
and Suene the Third, Denmark was in a continued ſcene of 


confuſion and bloodſhed, in which the +" and clergy were 


the principal actors. 


But when Valdemar the Firſt came to the crown, after having 
ſubdued all the inteſtine commotions in the ſtate and brought 
& good order 

and juſtice among all ranks of men, that his very name was re- 
vered. It was this prince who reviſed and publiſhed two codes 
of laws, one called The Laws of Scania, and the other The 
Laws 
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Laws of Zealand, as well as the Eccleſiaſtical Law of theſs tw 
provinces. The Eccleſiaſtical Law of Scania, compoſed of 
twenty-five articles, was publiſhed in 1162, and the Civil Laws 
the following year. The Laws of Zealand appeared firſt in 11 var 


theſe laws conjointly with the code of Jutland, publiſhed by 
Valdemar the Second, are the ſource from which are derived 


the preſent laws of Denmark; which, if they were properly car- 
ried into execution, are extremely well calculated to diſpenſe 


juſtice to all orders of men. 


It was this prince alſo, according to the chronicles of Pome- 
rania, who founded the town or the caſtle of Dantzic, which: 
was then called Danſkwig, or the fort of the Danes; and at pre- 
ſent is one of the greateſt commercial towns in all the Baltic. 
The authors of theſe chronicles aſſert that Valdemar having car- 
ried the war into the ſtates of a duke of this country called 
Sobieſlas, built near the mouth of the Viſtula the fortreſs of 
Danſkwig, to keep him in awe ; but, as ſoon as he was returned! 
into his own country, Sobieſlas made himſelf maſter of it. 


Canute the Sixth, the ſon of this king, who began his reign: 
in the year 1182, was the firſt who admitted the Feudal' Law 
in Denmark, which was afterwards abufed to ſuch a degree, that: 
all the common people in the country were brought into a ſtate 
of the moſt abje& ſlavery, as will be fully * in the 


courſe of this work. 


In the ſixth year of his reign, when he preſided in the aſſem- 
bly of the ſtates held at Odenſee, he received ſome meſſengers, 
wirh the letters of pope Clement the Third, exhorting bim and 
the Daniſh nation to make a part of the croiſade againſt the 

Infidels;, 


— 


Infidels, with the reſt of the Chriſtian powers, and to endeavour 
to regain Jeruſalem from Saladin, who had juſt now made him- 


ſelf maſter of it. The peruſal of theſe letters made a great im- 
preſſion upon the Danifh nobility : the king had too much wiſ- 


dom and prudence to take any part in this affair ; but ſeveral of 


the principal perſons of the kingdom, and their followers, en- 


tered into this ſtrange ſcheme, which ultimately came to nothing. 


This king took every method to enrich his people, by encou- 


raging commerce and the herring fiſhery, for their coaſts at that 
time ſwarmed with herrings. 


Arnold, the author of the Sclavonian Chronicle, tells us, 
that the Danes, having at this time a conſiderable commerce 
„ with the Germans, adopted the dreſs of other nations, as well 
as their manner of arming themſelves. Heretofore they 


© were cloathed as ſailors, becauſe as they inhabited a maritime 
country, they were almoſt always upon the ſea; but at pre- 


« ſent, ſays he, they are often cloathed in red, and in ſtuffs of 
« other colours, and even ſometimes in purple and fine linen: 
© in fact they have all kinds of riches in abundance, becauſe of 


© the fiſh which they catch every year upon their coaſts. The 
“ merchants of all other nations come among them to buy their 
“ fiſh, and bring them gold, filver, and all other precious things: 


% and after having bought the herrings, which Divine Pro- 
„ yidence has given ſo liberally to this people, theſe ſtrangers 


& leave them in exchange, for a commodity which coſts them ſo 


little, the beſt of every thing of which they are poſſeſſed. 


« Moreover Denmark is alſo filled with excellent horſes, which 


is owing to the great fertility and goodneſs of their paſture: 


« and 
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« and by means of this attendance it is, that they diſtinguiſh 
„ themſelves in nnn cavalry and by their marine. 


60 © They hw likewiſe made a conſiderable progreſs in the 
« ſciences, becauſe the nobles of this country have been accuſ- 
e tomed to ſend their ſons, whom they deſigned for an eccleſi- 
&« aftical life, to Paris to be inſtructed ; as well as thoſe whom 
they ſaw had a turn for literature and polite learning. By 
& this means they are become well verſed in theology and in 
« the fine arts; and as they have a natural rapidity and facility 
4 of expreſſion, they are become very expert in conducting and 
40 treating of eccleſiaſtical affairs. 


This Chronicle was e in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and certainly, confidering the 1 Ignorance and ſuperſtition- 
of thoſe days, contains a very Hattering character of the Daniſh 


nation. 


Several Daniſh hiſtorians, who wrote about this time, have 
given a very exact hiſtory of their own country; particularly 
Suene Aggeſen, who has given an abridged hiſtory of Denmark, 
from the foundation of the government to the reign of Canute 
the Sixth, written in an eaſy and elegant latinity. 


After the death of Canute, his brother Valdemar was pro- 
claimed king by the unanimous conſent of the ſtates, who not 
only vanquiſhed all the enemies that roſe up againſt him, re-con- 
quered the town of Dantzig, which was built by his father, and 
built the town of Stralſund, but by the good order and regu- 
larity which he employed at home, the kingdom enjoyed a 
perfect tranquillity; and Valdemar employed this happy period 

ta 
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to form or to finiſh many uſeful eſtabliſhments, which were 
obliged to be ſuſpended during the wars. He made ſeveral new 
laws, which are to be found at preſent annexed to the code of 
Scania; he built ſeveral fortreſſes for the ſecurity of his territo- 
ries, and rebuilt the town of Lubeck, which had been ruined 
by a fire; and towards the end of his reign he applied himſelf 
principally to reform the laws of his country, which, in a ſeries 
of years, had been ſo abuſed, that the adminiſtration of juſtice 
was become a ſource of innumerable difficulties, 


Many people would be judged only by the laws of the em- 
pire, which were introduced into the kingdom by their doctors 
and advocates who had ſtudied in Germany, and others, who had 
been accuſtomed to the ancient laws of the kingdom, refuſed to 
obey any other laws; whereupon Valdemar, to prevent this 
confuſion and diſorder, convoked a general aſſembly of the ſtates 
at Vordingbourg in Zealand, to which the three princes his 
ſons, the ſenators, all the biſhops, the principal nobility, and 
the deputies of the provinces aſſiſted; and in this, aſſembly was 
the Jutland code compoſed and adopted, which from hence for- 
ward became the fundamental law in this province, as the laws 
of Scania and of Zealand were in their reſpective provinces : for 
this country, having been ſo long ſeparated, was not eaſily to be 
eſtabliſhed under one uniform and perfe legiſlation, 


This Jutland code is, in general, compoſed with much reaſon 
and judgment; it much ſurpaſſes all thoſe which were ever be- 
fore in Denmark; eſpecially in regulating the proceedings of the 
courts of juſtice ; and it was for a long time eſtabliſhed in Fioni, 
in Jutland, and in the Duchy of Sleſwic. The firſt changes 


that it ſuffered were in the reign of Chriſtian the Third; and 
| although 
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though it was afterwards * by Chriſtian the Fifth 1 in 


Jutland and i in Fioni, it is followed in h N in the 
duchy of Sleſwic even to this day. 


The cuſtomary laws of a country a are re generally more ancient 


than thoſe who firſt recite them; and the Jutland code, like our 
great charter, rather gives a regular and fixed form to the ancient 
cuſtomary laws than creates any new ones; and there is no room 


to doubt but that-the cuſtom of dividing the country into certain 
diſtricts was in uſe for a conſiderable time before the code of this 
prince eſtabliſhed it as a part of their fundamental law. 


The ſituation of Denmark was ſuch as made her maritime 
forces always be regarded as the moſt neceſſary to her ſecurity. 


and grandeur : every thing was regulated for this purpoſe in their 


military laws; and the whole country was divided into little pro- 
vinces or maritime diſtricts. The laws of Jutlaud ordered, that 


every one of theſe diſtricts in time of war ſhould build and 


completely equip one ſhip, and furniſh it with proviſions as long 
as ſhould be neceſſary for the king's ſervice : the greateſt part 


of theſe veſſels had, for a conſiderable time, only fourteen men, 


one captain, one lieutenant, and twelve common men. This 
captain commanded in all his. diſtrict, from which he was like- 
wiſe furniſhed with a complete ſuit of armour, ſome proviſions, 


and was exempt from all taxes. 


We ſee likewiſe From hence the progreſs that the feudal te- 
nures made in this country, which in after ages became fo de- 
ſtructive. Thoſe who poſſeſſed a farm 1 in this diſtrict, of the 
value of two marks of ſilver yearly, were bound to furniſh one 
man for the equipment of this veſſel: and a farm that produced 
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| | 'A mark of gold yearly furniſhed eiglit men. | All the salt k III 
4 the diſtrict ſerved iir their turn, or they might ſend others who 
F were capable of bearing arms in their place, provided they were 
bl free; if any one ſent a flave in his ſtead, he was ordered to be 
1 whipped. Though the Jutland law only makes mention of 
4 veſſels which carried fourteen men, it is certain that Valdemar 
A had a great number which carried 120 men: undoubtedly the 
if firſt were conſtrued and equipped by the farmers, and the latter 
1 at the expence of the * of the towns, of the biſhops, or of 
4 [ vane great lords. 5 
If we may judge from the manner of taxing the lands in theſe 
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days, the number of people muſt have been then much greater 
1 than at preſent. The fame diſtricts in time of danger were 
4 bbliged to furniſh their quotas, and to make other conſiderable 
5 efforts; ſo that this prince was not only in a fituation to repel 
14 1 rhe inſults of a foreign enemy, but at the ſame time to undertake 
\M | other conqueſts. | 
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The Daniſh hiſtorians ſay, that Valdemar armed 1400 veſſels 
when he made war in Livonia, among which were zo which 
carried 120 men each: alſo when Canute the Sixth undertook 
to ſubdue the Vandals in Pomerania and Pruſſia, the duchy of 
Sleſwic furniſhed him with 130 ſhips, the province of Ripen 

"ff with 120, Vendſyſſel with 50, Fioni with 100, Zealand with 

Ul 120, and Scania with 150, befides thoſe which remained in their 
ports for the defence of the country, and what the other pro- 
vinces, which were not taxed, could furniſh. 


But whatthe wiſdom of Valdemar and a happy concur- 
rence of circumſtances had eſtabliſhed, apparently upon ſuch a 
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ſolid foundation, to conſtitute the power and grandeur of the ſtate, 


by the ignorance and bigottry of ſucceeding princes became the 


ſource of all their miſeries. The, granting permiſſion to court 
minions and favourites to buy thoſe free farms in the maritime 


diſtricts b before- mentioned, to form them into hereditary ma- 


nors, and to annex to them all ſuch other lands as they ſhould 
acquire, with the fame privileges and immunities as the former 
had; and even in the time of civil Wars, and during minorities, 


to augment theſe privileges, were the means which formed thoſe | 


little tyrants who called themſelves the nobles, and who, in con- 
junction with the clergy, were, afterwards the peſt of Denmark, 
and indeed would have been io of any well regulated human 


ſociety. 


V Eg + ny other new 7 regulations 3 in the Jut- 
land code: he aboliſhed the uſe of proofs by the red-hot 1 Iron as 
before-mentioned, and ſubſtituted in its place what was called 


the canonica purgation, or the oath of one or of the other party, 
which was to be joined with that of eleven of his relations. He 
eſtabliſhed alſo the trials by juries exactly upon the ſame footing 
as is practiſed in England, as every perſon here was ordered 
to be Judged by his peers: but the revolutions which happened 
in Denmark in ſubſequent ages, and the tyranny of the nobles, | 


have not left the leaſt trace of this excellent inſtitution. 


This great prince dicd in the year 1241, and as nothing re- 


markable happened 1 in the reign of his ſon Eric, but a ſcene of 


bloodſhed and confuſion, 1 muſt paſs it over to make ſome ob- 
ſervations upon that of his brother Abel, who, though he was 
one of the moſt wicked and abandoned wretches in his private 
character who ever digraced a civil ſociety, and the murderer 
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of his king and of his brother; yet when he came to the crow 
made ſeveral wiſe and uſeful regulations 1 in the government: he 
eſtabliſhed the cuſtom. of holding a general aſſembly of the States. 
every year, which had been neglected during the civil wars; and, 
with the aſſiſtance of the ſenate, in one of theſe aſſemblies he 
made ſeveral judicious regulations, which were added to the Jut- 
land code; and corrected, as much as poſſible, the diſorders 1 
which the civil wars had introduced. in the ſtate.. 5 


E 


He was afterwards murdered by his rebel ſubjects, and his - 
brother Chriſtophle ſucceeded to the crown in the year 1252, A 
whoſe whole reign was a ſcene of confuſion and civil war be- 
tween him and the clergy, which at his death in the year 1259; 
he left entailed, . with his crown, upon his ſon Eric the Fifth, 
who was then only ten years of age; and, in fact, which only 
finiſhed with his life twenty-ſeven years after. The pope, who 
pretended to be the only competent judge. of theſe differences, 
_ manifeſted a moſt. wicked and ſhameful partiality in favour of the 
principal clergy, who were now become. ſo many little tyrants. 
But, during this. conteſt between the king and the clergy, ano-- 1 
ther ſource not leſs fertile in diviſions and revolts, the uncertainty VM 
of the feudal laws, continued to depopulate this unhappy and di- 3 
vided kingdom. 
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Eric compiled and publiſhed the code which was called Birke-- 
rett ; becauſe the eccleſiaſtics and the nobles, who were now at 
the height of their power, regarded the judges and the governors 
whom the king ſent into the provinces as greatly their inferiors, 
and they would not ſuffer that theſe officers ſhould pretend to 
exerciſe any juriſdiction upon their lands, hear the complaints of 
their farmers, and maintain againſt them the rights of theſe 

your 
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poor or people, whom they regarded. rather as their: proper ſubjects 
than as the fubjects of the king: their intrigues, their credit, 
and their attention to take advantage of the wants of their kings, 
gained them by degrees this great prerogative of being the 
judges of their farmers, over whom they had now acquired all 
the rights and authority that one man can exerciſe upon another. 


| Theſe are the effects of the feudal tenures which are practiſed 
in Denmark, Ruſſia, Poland, and a great part of Germany to 
this day, as will hereafter be more particularly explained. Whe- 
ther Eric meant to attach the two orders of the ſtate to his inte- 
reſts by granting them new favours, or whether he wiſely con- 
cluded that it would be much better to regulate the exerciſe of a 
power ſo ſubject to abuſe, than to attempt to reſtrain or to ſup- 
preſs it, without being able to ſucceed, he permitted, by this 
code, the lords of the fiefs to have their proper juriſdiction, 
and regulated at the ſame time the manner in which juſtice Was 
to be adminiitered in theſe new tribunals : they were called Birket- 
ing, and ſubſiſt in many * of Denmark to hit day. 


We ee 60 hd itſelf, VT 1 full force till the 
reign of Chriſtophle of Bavaria, who made many changes _ it; 
and it was the finiſhing act towards completing that ſtate of 
flavery under which the poor people in Denmark have groaned. 
ever ſince. 


This prince, like many others of his. anceſtors, was afterward: 
mailed by thoſe to whom he had been the greateſt benefactor; 
his ſon Erie the Sixth ſucceeded. him in the year 1286, the 
whole. of whoſe. reign, till very near the concluſion, was one 
continued ſcene of civil wars and confuſion: however when this 


prince. 
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' prince had reſtored tranquillity in Kis ares, he compoſed a code 
of feudal laws for Livonia, which was at this time a fief of the 


crown of Denmark ; he confirmed the privileges which had 
before been granted to the inhabitants of Lubeck and of Roſtock, 
and permitted them to have judges of their own nation, and to 
render Juſtice according to their own laws and the laws of com- 
merce, in all thoſe differences which aroſe among themſelves. 
1 have already obſerved that they ee a a quantity of fiſh 
upon the coaſts of Scania. 


The inhabitants of theſe towns were the only people in the 
North, who applied themſelves to commerce in thoſe days, and 
who underſtood it; and in proceſs of time they knew how to 
draw it all into their own hands. The three northern kings, 
and even their ſubjects, were in the ſame degree of 1 ignorance 
and prejudices reſpecting this matter; they did not perceive any 
thing more in all the privileges which they granted ſo freely to 
theſe towns, than an encouragement granted to obſcure men, of 
whom they were in want, to procure themſelves the commodities 
of other countries, and to take off at a proper price the ſuper- 


Auity of their own: but at laſt they learnt, at their expence, 


that thoſe who carry on the commerce of a nation will be ny 
ſoon in a ſituation to give her laws. N 


; 
5 


Be likewiſe ak a good deal of pains to amend the juriſ- 
prudence of his own country ; he publiſhed the laws of Zealand 
in fix books, and made a collection of all the public acts, docu- 
ments, and other papers, that were neceſſary to form a complete 
hiſtory of Denmark; a rare example of prudence and ſagacity 
in thoſe days. But after the death of this prince, his brother 
Chriſtophle the Second, who was known to be a tyrant, in order 


to 


A 
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to engage the ſtates to elevate him to the throne, promiſed them 
ſuch exceſſive privileges and emoluments, and thereby drew him- 
ſelf into ſuch embarraſſments, that, to extricate himſelf, he undid 
every good a& which his anceſtors had done for ſeveral ages: 
reſolving to reign at any price, he flattered the favourite paſſion 
of the nobility and clergy, and promiſed to make them inde- 
pendent, and partakers with him in the public adminiſtration. 
He had confented'to take an oath, when he received the crown, 
that he would ſecure the clergy in all their privileges, poſſeflions, 
and immunities; that he would not permit them to be accuſed 
before the lay- judges for any cauſe whatever; that he would not 
lay any tax upon them; and that the biſhops ſhould: not be ar- 
reſted, exiled,. or deprived of their goods, but by the expreſs 
order of the pope 5 nor the other ecclefiaſtics,. but by an order of 
the tribunal before whom they ought to be judged : he likewiſe 
promiſed” the nobility to grant them the power of condemning 
their delinquent ſubjects or vaſſals, even to the fine of three or 
nine marks, ..ccording to the cuſtom of every province; that 
they ſhould not be compelled. to carry arms out of the kingdom ;. 
and that if, being in war, they were taken - priſoners, the ſove- 
reign ſhould ranſom them in the courſe of a year, and pay them 
for all the loſſes they had ſuffered, before they ſhould be 
obliged to ſerve again: that thoſe who ſhould refuſe to go to 
war ſhould not be troubled in the enjoyment of their privileges 
and immunities; that he would not undertake any war without 
the conſent of the ſenators of the Kingdom; that he would not 
grant any fiefs, caſtles, governments, or the places of ſenators 
to Germans; that he would demoliſh all the fortreſſes in Jut- 
land, except thoſe of Rypen, Colding, and Scanderbourg; that 
all thoſe who had been obliged to leave the kingdom, and their 
heirs, ſhould return again, and be re- inſtated in the poſſeſſion of 
their 
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their lands, of which they had been unjuſtly deprived; and, in 
fact, that he would not diſturb any of thoſe . who had ever 
oppoſed him in the an - 


The commons of the kingdom would likewiſe, after the ex- 
ample of the two other orders, take. advantage of the diſtreſſed 
ſituation of Chriſtophle, and make the beſt terms they could for 
themſelves: they made him promiſe that commerce ſhould be 
free, and that he would not lay any cuſtom or tax upon it, but 
in caſe of the greateſt neceſſity, and then only with the conſent 
of the ſenate; that he would repay to the merchants whatever 
ſums he ſhould borrow of them, arid that they ſhould not be 
obliged to pay any capitation tax; that thoſe farmers who were 
free ſhould not be obliged to any ſervices againſt the laws and 
cuſtoms of the ſtate; that an aſſembly of the fates ſhould be 
held every year at Nybourg; and that the laws of Valdemar 
ſhould continue to be the laws of the kingdom, with only ſuch 
additions as ſhould be judged to be neceſſary: that no perſon 
ſhould be accuſed immediately before the tribunal of the king, 
but that he ſhould be firſt judged by the judges of his bailliage, 
and, if there was an appeal, by the aſſize of the province; but 
if he ſhould appeal again, his caſe ſhould be judged by the ſame 
aſſize, held in the preſence of the king; and, at laſt, if any 
injuſtice ſhould be done him, his caſe ſhould be laid before the 
general aſſembly of the ſtates: that no perſon ſhould be impri- 
ſoned or condemned to loſe his goods or his life without having 
been cited to appcar before a legal tribunal, to defend himſelf in 
full ſecurity, accuſed publicly, and convicted judicially : that all 
the taxes eſtabliſhed ſince the death of Valdemar the Second 
ſhould be aboliſhed ; that thoſe who carried off the effects of the 
' merchants, which had been ſhipwrecked, ſhould be puniſhed 


as common robbers ; and that the debts of the laſt king ſhould 
be 
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be paid: and laſtly, that no new law ſhould be made but in the 
general aſſembly of the ſtates, and with their conſent; and that 
it ſhould be in concert with them, and not otherwiſe, that the 
king ſhould augment, diminiſh, or change any of theſe articles. 
It was upon theſe conditions that Chriſtophle was raiſed to 

the throne ; and it is certain that no king of Denmark had ever 

before ſigned a capitulation which limited his authority, and 
bound his hands as this did: and moreover, as he knew that 
the nobility and clergy, being rich and powerful, were jealous 
of their privileges and ,prervgatives, and liable to revolt upon 
the leaſt attack that was made upon them, he was fearful of irri- 
tating them by not keeping his promiſes, which at his corona- 
tion he had ſworn to do; he therefore reſolved to gain them by 
his liberalities, and by fulfilling ſuch parts of the . as 
were the leaſt diſagreeable to him. 


But while Chriſtophle diſſipated his own riches, as well as 
the riches of the kingdom, to make his pretended friends more un- 
grateful, he forgot the promiſe which he had made, and to which 
he had ſworn, of not raiſing any taxes without the conſent of the 
ſtates; aud the neceſſity of replacing the treaſures, which he had 
moſt prodigally diſſipated, became fo very preſſing, that, without 
conſulting the ſtates or even the ſenate, he on a ſudden laid a ge- 
neral tax upon all his ſubjects of what denomination ſoever: the 
nobility were to pay the tenth of all their revenues, and the 
clergy and commons were equally charged in proportion to their 
funds. Surprized at ſuch a daring act of oppreflion, the whole 
kingdom was immediately alarmed and ready for a revolt : the 
archbiſhop of Lunden, in the name of the clergy and of the 
other orders, declared to the king that they would not ſubmit to 
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pay this tax, and moreover threatened him that they would pay 
no regard to the oath 'which they had taken to be obedient to 


him, ſince he paid ſo little regard to his. Startled at ſuch a 
menace, Chriſtophle was obliged to deſiſt from his project; but, 


in the indignation which this motion of the ſtates cauſed in him, 
he entered upon another which was no leſs detrimental to his 
proper intereſts ; and this was to withdraw by force all the crown 
lands and the provinces from the hands of thoſe to whom they 


had been engaged, and not to pay any debts which the king his 


brother, or himſelf, had contracted. 


Upon which all the creditors of the crown, who had been 
diſpoſſefled by the king of the lands and other emoluments 
which they held as a ſecurity for their debts, entered into a 
league, which became as dangerous as that which the archbiſhop 
had threatened ; which at laſt ended in a civil war, that conti- 
nued during the whole reign of this unfortunate prince : all thoſe 


who were diſcontented united themſelves to the former, and with 
them many of thoſe to whom Chriſtophle had been the moſt 
liberal, and who had been the cauſe of drawing him into this 


embarraſſment. 


This prince died in the year 1333, and after an interregnum 
of eight years, during which the government was almoſt torn 
in pieces by civil wars and uſurpations, his ſecond ſon Valdemar 
the Third was elected king: but this reign was not more happy 
than the preceding; a continued ſcene of domeſtic and foreign 
wars gave this prince continual alarms. The Hanſe towns, which 


were now grown rich and powerful by commerce, to which the 
crown of Denmark had greatly contributed, declared war againſt 
Valdemar, and carried their ravages into the heart of his king- 


dom ; 
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dom; and with the aſſiſtance of ſome of the neighbouring powers, 
after having reduced the ſtate to the greateſt miſery, forced the 
king to conclude a peace upon their own terms; but before he 
could make any regulations in his government, which had been 
almoſt diſſolved by ſuch a continued ſcene of war and confuſion, 
death changed the ſcene, and his grandſon Olaus, the ſon of 
Haquin king of Norway, and of Margaret his daughter, was 
elected king, with the title of Olaus the Third, by the ſtates of 
the kingdom: his mother Margaret was alſo, in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates, declared regent of the kingdom during the mino- 
rity of her ſon; but not till ſhe had promiſed and ſworn, both 
for herſelf and for her ſon, to ſign the capitulation which had 
been ſigned by Chriſtophle the Second. 


Olaus owed: his advancement to the crown entirely to the 
good-will of the ſtates ; as his mother was only the ſecond 
daughter of Valdemar, the eldeſt being married to a duke of 
Mecklenburg, and had likewiſe a ſon, who took the title of the 
legitimate heir of Denmark ; and therefore the Danes likewiſe 
took this opportunity to enſure themſelves of the ſupport of their 
laws, liberties, and privileges, 


Soon after, in the year 1380, Haquin king of Norway died, 
and left that crown, and his pretenſions to the crown of Sweden, 
to the young king of Denmark, who was now only ten years 


of government out of the hands of his mother. 


The Danes, ſeeing themſelves in this ſituation, reſolved im- 
mediately to chooſe Margaret for their ſovereign, not only be- 


cauſe ſhe had already figned the capitulation before-mentioned 
Dd 2 for 
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for the ſecurity of their liberties and privileges, but becauſe, as 
they ſaid, ſhe was the daughter of Valdemar, and the mother 


of Olaus, and becauſe they were ſatisfied with the —— of 
her adminiſtration. 


The ſenate of Norway likewiſe declared in the name of the 
ſtates of this kingdom, that they would give this princeſs the 
power of governing their kingdom during her life, with all the 
authority that their laws granted to the kings of Norway; and 
that, after her death, the ſceptre ſhould paſs, in conſequence of 
the order of ſucceſſion eſtabliſhed by the ſame laws, to Eric ſon 
of Wratiſlas duke of Pomerania, and of Mary daughter of In- 
gueburge, the eldeſt fiſter of Margaret, as being, fince the 
death of the nephew of Margaret, who died in the beginning 
of this year, the neareſt male heir of this queen; and that they 
excluded the duke of Mecklenburg for having carried arms 
againſt the kingdom. This choice gave immediately the title of 
king to Eric, which was what was wiſhed for both by the queen 
and as well by the Norwegians : the latter had ſome difficulty 
to reconcile themſelves to the idea of obeying a woman, their 
ancient laws even expreſsly forbad them to do it; and therefore, 
not to be too much offended by this novelty, they would at leaſt 
ſee a prince near the throne with the title of king. On the 
other hand, the queen, too jealous of her authority to partake it 
even with a huſband, could not wiſh to be in a more agreeable 
ſituation than to ſee an infant, of five years old, who was to be 
her ſucceſſor, whom ſhe was to govern for ſo long a time. Mar- 
garet, ſeeing herſelf fixed upon the thrones of Denmark and Nor- 
way, turned her thoughts towards Sweden, where Albert the 
Second, ſon of the duke of Mecklenburg, had been elected king, 
to the excluſion of the king of Norway her huſband ; and find- 


ing 
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ing that the power of this prince was greatly diminiſhed by the 

acts of oppreſſion and tyranny which he had committed, ſhe 
took every method to foment the diviſions which had been 
raiſed between him and his ſubjects, which was no very difficult 
matter to do at this time; and by her great liberality, and 
the intrigues of the clergy whom. the had brought over to her 
intereſts, ſhe at length eſtabliſhed a conſiderable party in Sweden, 
who beholding the acts of oppreſſion and tyranny that Albert was 
daily practiſing, declared Margaret to be queen of Sweden, put 
all the fortreſſes, which were 1n their hands, into her power, 
and promiſed to do-nothing without her conſent and without her 
orders. The queen, on her part, engaged to maintain the li- 
berties and privileges of every order of the ſtate, to deliver them 
from the tyranny of Albert, and to govern them according to 
their laws. Undoubtedly there was no prince, in ſuch. circum- 
ſtances, who would not have made the ſame kind of promiſe; 
but the Swedes had the experience of Margaret's government 
in Denmark and in Norway, and therefore both the ſenate and 
the ſtates agreed to this act without any difficulty; and when 
Albert endeavoured. to oppoſe it, he was beaten and taken priſo- 


ner by the Daniſh army. 


The queen having now ſucceeded in her favourite project of 
uniting the three kingdoms of the North under one head, pro- 
ceeded to ele& Eric king of Sweden; and for this purpoſe ſhe 
aſſembled the ſtates of Sweden near Upſal, and addreſſed to them 

a long ſpeech in favour of Eric, pointing out the advantages that. 
would ariſe to. each. of the northern kingdoms by their being 
united under one head; in ſhort, renewed the promiſes which 
the had made them of the Genre of their privileges, of the 


abalition of all extraordinary taxes, and of f redraffing the grievances 
of 
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214 DE N M AR K. 
of every order of the ſtates. Supported by ſuch a powerful re- 


commendation, the young king of Norway was ſolemnly elected 


king of Sweden, under the protection and the adminiſtration of 
Margaret; an adminiſtration of which ſhe alone was to deter- 
mine the duration, as there was never any queſtion put upon this 


delicate article. 


Soon after the queen aſſembled the ſtates again at N ykoping, 


where they gave each other reciprocal marks of the greateſt con- 


fidence, and of the deſire they had to live in harmony and peace 


with each other. It was here mutually agreed, that all the do- 


mains of the crown, which had been alienated by the late king, 
ſhould be reſtored immediately, and that the new fortrefles, 
which ſerved only as a retreat for turbulent and factious perſons, 


ſhould be deſtroyed: that the nobility ſhould be reſtored to the 


poſſeſſion of all the lands of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed 
during the wars: that the mines of copper ſhould be made a 
part of the domains of the crown : that all the laws of the late 
king Albert ſhould be revoked : and that, when the queen ſhould 
judge it proper, the ſtates ſhould fend their deputies with full 
powers at the time and to the place which were to be marked 
for the aſſembling of the ſtates of the three kingdoms of the 
North, by their united deputies, and that they might eſtabliſh 
among themſelves a permanent peace and concord. 


On the ſeventeenth of June, in the following year 1397, the 
queen convoked the ſtates of the three kingdoms to Calmar, 
where ſhe met them herſelf, and cauſed Eric to be crowned 
with great magnificence : but what made this aflembly the moſt 
remarkable of any perhaps that ever happened in the North, was, 


that ſhe engaged the ſtates to make the union of theſe three 
govern- 
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governments under one monarch a fundamental and irrevocable 
law, and very ably repreſented to them all the advantages that 
would reſult from ſuch a union. All theſe propoſed by an elo- 
quent princeſs, ſupported by a concourſe of favourable circum- 
ſtances, by the credit of the clergy, and by the acclamations of 
the Danes, by whom the was almoſt adored, could not fail to 
have a great influence upon the aſſembly, ſo that the ſtates con- 
ſented unanimouſly to make this a fundamental law, which was 
den by the three nations. 


As this law, called 1 in the North, The Union of Calmar, is 
fo famous in this part of the world, and was the foundation of a 
long war between Denmark and Sweden, it will be neceſſary 
that I ſhould tranſlate and inſert it whole and entire: © Be it 
% known to all thoſe who ſhall ſee or hear theſe preſents; to 
* thoſe who are alive at preſent, or who may be born hereafter, 
that we the ſtates, ſenates, biſhops, nobles, and commons of 
* the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, hav- 
ing freely, and with one conſent, and with the advice of the 
* moſt high princeſs our gracious queen Margaret, elected, 
* and acknowledged for our legal lord and king, the king Eric ; 
and having afterwards crowned him here at Calmar, and 
„placed him upon the royal throne, to the end that he may 
* reign over the three before-mentioned kingdoms, and enjoy 
„therein all the prerogatives which belong to a crowned king 
* both in ſpiritual and temporal matters: at the ſame time alſo 
the ſtates of the three kingdoms, by virtue of the powers 
« which have been confided to them, and with the advice and 
* conſent of our lord the king Eric, and of the moſt high lady 
the queen Margaret, have unanimouſly reſolved upon, regu- 
* lated, and concluded a peace, alliance, and a perpetual and 

« inviolable 
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inviolable union of the three kingdoms in the manner and 


tenor following: the three kingdoms will acknowledge the 


king Eric for their legal lord as long as he ſhall live, and 
after his death they will not chooſe in future but one and the 
ſame king, and not three or more as they have heretofore 
done, ſo that the ſaid kingdoms ſhall never be ſeparated, if it 


is the will of God. After the death of the reigning king 
one king only ſhall be elected for the three kingdoms, and 


not ſeveral kings; and in future neither of the three king- 
doms ſhall elect itſelf a King, but with the full and free con- 
ſent of the others united. If it ſhall pleaſe God to give one 
or more ſons to the preſent king, one of theſe fons only ſhall 


be elected and declared king of the three kingdoms ; the 
others ſhall receive fiefs. And if the king ſhall only leave 
daughters, the ſtates will follow in this reſpect what the law 
ordains. If the king ſhall only leave one ſon, he ſhall be 
elected king of the three kingdoms; but if the king dies 


without any children, then the ſenators, and the ſtates depu- 
ties of the three kingdoms in concert, with the Divine aſſiſt- 
ance, ſhall elect him whom they believe before God to be 
the moſt worthy and the moſt capable of the government. 


Aſter that, no perſon ſhall oppoſe nor make any objections to 


ſuch election. The three kingdoms ſhall always keep up a 


good and amiable intelligence among themſelves, ſo that one 


ſhall not ſeparate itſelf from the others, under any pretence 
whatever; and whatever ſhall happen to one, whether it be 
a war or an inſult from any foreign power, it ſhall equally 
concern the three ; and they will ſuccour each other faithfully 
with all their forces, as making only one ſtate, although each 
ſhall preſerve its laws and liberties. The king ſhall govern 


his kingdom of Denmark according to the laws and cuſtoms 
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of Denmark; and thoſe of Sweden and Norway, according to 


their reſpective laws and cuſtoms : he ſhall not uſe the Jaws 
and cuſtoms of one kingdom in another. If any foreign power 
ſhall declare war againſt one of the kingdoms, the two others 
ſhall ſuccour it with their whole forces by ſea as well as by 


land, when the king, or ſome other perſon in his name, ſhall 


give the orders ſo to do: when one kingdom ſhall ſend a 
body of forces to ſuccour another, it ſhall likewiſe provide for 
the ſupport of the troops it ſhall ſend, to the end that the 


country do not ſuffer. With regard to the ſervice of thoſe 


who ſhall be commanded to their pay, and to the ranſom for 
priſoners, it is the king alone who is to take care that thoſe 
things ſhall be properly regulated. If any foreign power ſhall 
make war upon one of the three kingdoms, the others ſhall 
not excuſe themſelves from giving ſuch aſſiſtance as is neceſ- 


ſary, under pretence that they are not obliged to any ſervice 


out of their proper limits, but each kingdom ſhall aid the 
others, and bear a part of their burthen, when it is neceſſary, 


becauſe that they are all under the ſame king, and are re- 


garded as one kingdom. All the differences and offences 
which may have happened between the three kingdoms for 
ſome time paſt ſhould never be renewed, nor be brought again 
to public view, but ſhould be buried and forgotten. One 
kingdom ſhall not commit any act of hoſtility againſt another, 
and ſhall avoid as much as poſſible every thing which may 
occaſion it: they ought to act as having but one and the ſame 
king. Every perſon ſhall ſubmit himſelf to the laws; and, 


be who he will, whether noble or ignoble, ſhall content him- 
ſelf with his rights and privileges, and take care that he do 


not offend or oppreſs an inferior by any inſult and vexation. 
Every perſon ſhould obey God and the king, reſpect his orders 
Vor. I. Ee and 
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and the officers who hold their places under him, to puniſh 
thoſe who are undutiful. If any perſon 1s juſtly baniſhed 
from one of the kingdoms, he ſhall be equally ſo from the 
two others, and no perfon ſhall aſſiſt or defend him; but 
wherever he ſhall be followed and cited, they ſhall proceed to 
judgment againſt him according to law. It our lord the king 
ſhall enter into any agreement or treaty with any foreign 


power, in which of the kingdoms ſoever he ſhall then reſide, 


he, and the ſenate who are then with him, or ſome depu— 
ties from each kingdom, ſhall have the power to contract in 
the name of the three kingdoms, every thing which ſhall be 
judged the moſt pious, honeſt, and advantageous for the king 
and the ſaid three kingdoms. The foregoing articles ſhould 
always be obſerved, and interpreted in a manner which ſhall 
turn the moſt to the glory of God and to the advantage of 
our lord the king and his kingdoms. If any one ſhall oppoſe 
them, then the three kingdoms ſhall aid the king and his 
officers to ſuppreſs ſuch oppoſition, and to maintain the ob- 
ſervation of theſe articles. The queen Margaret ſhall govern, 
adminiſter, poſſeſs, and keep, without any hindrance, and 
during her natural life, and with all the rights of royalty, all 
that the kings her father and her ſon granted her during their 

lives, and by their teſtaments ; and alſo all that ſhe received 
in Sweden as a marriage preſent, and the jointure that the 
{ſtates of Sweden granted her, together with what ſhe poſſeſſed 
under the ſame titles in Norway ; and all that the king Ha- 
quin her huſband, and the king Olaus her ſon, have given 
her during their hves, or by their teſtaments, with this pro- 
viſo however, that theſe provinces, fiefs, and caſtles, ſhall re- 
turn to the king at her death.” The following articles con- 


cern the particular intereſts of this queen, to whom the ſtates 
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promiſed to preſerve her privileges, and never to diſobey her 
laws and ordinances; after which this act of union concludes as 
follows : And for to confirm the articles above-mentioned, 
« and that they may be maintained, fixed, inviolable, and per- 
“ petual, it has been judged convenient to give each kingdom 
“ two copies of this act, written upon parchment, and examined 
„ and corrected by this which is written here ; and that this act 
„e be ſealed with the ſeal of the king, of the queen, and with 
ee thoſe of the ſenators, deputies, and trading towns of each of 
« the three kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. And 
that all theſe articles may be obſerved and executed in every 
«© point as they are above expreſſed, we the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
„ nobles, and deputies of the three kingdoms have freely and 
e voluntarily hereunto affixed our ſeals. Done at Calmar in the 
year 1397, on the day of the feaſt of St. Margaret.” 

Thus did Margaret, without giving more than one battle, 
without oppreſſing either the people in general or the particulars, 
ſubdue this great kingdom, and ſecure the poſſeſſion of it to her- 
ſelf and to her ſucceſſors; and after having governed the three 
kingdoms, as a great and able princeſs, in peace and tranquillity 
till the year 1412, ſhe died ſuddenly, and left king Eric in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of the three northern crowns. 


The character of this great princeſs has been variouſly exhi- 
bited; the Danes ſpeak of her with the greateſt reſpect and ve- 
neration, and ſo do likewiſe the Norwegians ; but the Swedes 
vilify her with great bitterneſs, for having endeavoured, as they 
pretend, to deprive them of ſome of their liberties and privileges. 
But as it is well known that the inhabitants of this kingdom, in 
thoſe days, were ready for a revolt upon every trifling occaſion, 
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it was not to be wondered that this great princeſs, who knew 
their character ſo well, ſhould now and then treat them with a 


little ſeverity, to keep them to their duty. 


Eric had been crowned king of the three northern kingdoms 


for fifteen years paſt, but had not exerciſed the regal authority 


but for a very ſhort time, however in this ſhort ſpace all his ſub- 
jects perceived that he was not calculated to hold the reins of 


ſuch a vaſt empire, and to cement that union which alone 


would be the baſis of his grandeur. Margaret, who had made 


every other project ſubordinate to that of rendering this union 


durable, ſoon perceived that peace and time alone were capable 
of bringing this work to perfection; and that the ſubjects of the 
three kingdoms, in time, would become habituated to regard 
each other as fellow citizens and friends; but that nevertheleſs 


the royal authority would extend itſelf by degrees, ſo that at 


length all would be ſubjected to it. 


But the politics of 8 her vices, and her maxims were 
buried with her; ſo much circumſpection appeared a weakneſs 
to a prince impetuous, of a little genius, and whoſe head was 
turned with his grandeur, 


Soon after the death of the queen he was engaged in a war 
with the counts of Holſtein, and afterwards with the Hanſe 
towns, which took off his attention from Sweden, and led this 
weak prince into ſuch an embarraſſment that he never after ex- 
tricated himſelf from it. It was to check the growing power of 
theſe republicans that the king built the famous fortreſs at Elſenor, 
which was as a key to the paſſage of the Sound that joined the 


Baltic ſea with the ocean, and the principal channel through 
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which they drew their riches. Eric opened and ſhut this paſ. 
ſage at his pleaſure ; and afterwards demanded a tribute of every 
merchant ſhip which came into or went out of the Baltic. 


This was a terrible blow to the commerce of thoſe towns, but 
they made Eric pay ſeverely afterwards for his imprudence ; a fleet 
of 240 ſail of ſhips, which carried 12000 land forces, ravaged 
all the ſea coaſts of Denmark and Norway, drove Eric from his 
capital, and had it not been for the prudent conduct of his queen 
Philippine, they would have taken and burnt Copenhagen. 


During theſe troubles in Denmark, the Swedes threatened 
Eric with ſome terrible cataſtrophe, which, from his extreme 
inattention and obſtinacy, he pretended at firſt not to fear. His 
long and unhappy wars with the counts of Holſtein and the 
Hanſe towns had made him levy great bodies of men and great 
ſums of mon y in this kingdom, which appeared to be ſo much 
the more difagreeable to the Swedes, as they could not apprehend 
that they ſhould receive any benefit from it: but what chagrined 
them the moſt was, that the king, always occupied with his 
other affairs, diſregarded them, and notwithſtanding his engage- 
ments and their frequent complaints left them to be oppreſſed 
by Daniſh or German governors whom he ſent among them, till 
they roſe in rebellion againſt him: but afterwards, through 
the interceſſion of the Hanſe towns, Eric conſented that a We 
ſhould be held at Calmar, compoſed of the deputies of the three 
kingdoms, to which the king went in perſon, aceompanied by 
ſeveral of the Daniſh nobility, and ſome deputies from Ham- 
— Lubeck, Wiſmar, and Lunenburg, on the 27th of July 
143 
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Eric, who now thought himſelf very happy, and was well fa. 
tisfied that he had nothing elſe to do but to make new promiſes | 
to repair his 1mprudences and to recover a kingdom, engaged 
himſelf to re-eſtabliſh the Swedes in all their privileges, and not 
to entruſt any of their ſtrong places in future to the care of 
ſtrangers. On the other hand, the ſtates of Sweden promiſed 

+1 to renew their oaths of fidelity to him as to their ſovereign, and 
bl L to renew the famous act of union, which was here concluded in 
1 the year 1397, with the following additions: : 


© We will acknowledge again the king Eric as the ſole and 
legal king of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway : theſe king- 
„ doms ſhall remain for ever united under one head; but each 
kingdom ſhall, at the ſame time, preſerve its particular laws 
& and liberties. In each kingdom the king ſhall be obliged to 
* confer the following dignities upon the natives of the country, 
% namely, that of the grand-bailiff, who is to do juſtice accord- 
„ing to the laws with the ſame authority as if the king him- 
by 5e ſelf was preſent; that of the grand-marſhal, who is charged 
1 with the execution of the ſentences, and of the command of 
„ the armies; that of the grand- maſter of the houſhold, who 
ce has the direction of the king's houſhold and of his lands and 
« caſtles; and that of the chancellor, to whom the ſeals of the 
* kingdom are confided. The king may diſpoſe of the other 
offices of his court to any ſubject of the three kingdoms whom 4H 
* he ſhall think proper. Every year he ſhall viſit his three king- 5 

doms, and reſide one-third part of the year in each. In g 
theſe journeys he ſhould always be accompanied by two ſena- 
tors of each kingdom. In the time of war the three king- 
doms ſhall ſuccour each other reciprocally, as if they had been 
but one, and one of them ſhould never declare war without 
* wn 
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the conſent of the other two. The election of the kings 
ſhould always be at Helmſtadt, then fituated upon the borders 
of the three kingdoms, by the deputies of the three ſtates, 
namely, by forty deputies from each of the ſtates, making to- 
gether 120 deputies. If the king leaves a legitimate fon, he 
ſhall be preferred in the election; if he leaves many ſons,. 
that ſon ſhall be preferred who 1s thought to be the moſt 
worthy, without having any regard to his age; if he leaves 
only a daughter, ſhe is to be married in a manner ſuitable to 
her rank. If the king dies without children, in order to know 
in which kingdom they ſhall chuſe a new king, the names of 


the three kingdoms ſhall be written upon three pieces of paper, 


and that which a child ſhall draw is the kingdom to be pre- 
ferred; then the 120 electors ſhall take an oath and proceed 
to the election: if they cannot agree among themſelves, the 


forty deputies of each kingdom ſhall form a committee, com- 


poſed of fo r members of their body, two eccleſiaſtics and two 
laymen, making together twelve deputies, who, after having 
taken a new oath, ſhall ſhut themſelves up together in a houſe, 
from whence they are not to go out till they are unanimouſly 


agreed : then the perſon who ſhall be in this manner elected 


ſhall be declared king. For what regards the cuſtoms, the 


money, and other things of this nature, they are to be or- 


dered by the king, in conjunction with his ſenate, in the 
manner that ſhall be the moſt advantageous. to his kingdom, 


as he ſhall anſwer it before God.” 


Hence, N it is clear, W the * of the 3 king- 


doms {till wiſhed ſincerely that their union was maintained; and 
ſince after ſo many falſe meaſures, imprudences, troubles, and 


civil wars, they re-eſtabliſhed of themſelves, and only by the 


vigour 


* 
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vigour of their conſtitution, this formidable union, how eaſily 
might a prince, who had but a little ſhare of political know- 
ledge, have cemented it, and made it the baſis of a ſolid and : 
permanent grandeur, ET 
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But Eric purſued a very different plan; this prince ſeeing him- 
ſelf ſovereign of three great kingdoms, ſuppoſed that his power 
placed him above all the laws and privileges of theſe kingdoms, 
and that his will was the ſupreme law: he treated the Danes 
and the Norwegians much in the fame way that he had 
treated the Swedes, and pretended to reign in a deſpotic man- 
ner; and without having any regard for thoſe who would will- 
ingly be his ſubje&s, but who would not ſuffer themſelves to 
be treated as flaves : ſuch a tyrannical dominion made the three 
kingdoms riſe in rebellion againſt him, ſo that he had not any 
faithful ſubjects left to oppoſe the inſurrections of the rebels. 


T 


The Danes forced him at length to abandon the kingdom, HM 
and elected Chriſtophle of Bavaria, his fiſter's ſon, to be their Y | 
king. Y 
When we examine the conduct of this prince during the whole 
courſe of his life, it will immediately be perceived that his cha- 
rafter was diametrically oppoſite to that of Margaret, and conſe- 
quently very improper to accompliſh the great work which ſhe 
had begun. This princeſs, with a very extenſive genius, was 
prudent, and at the ſame time humane, and never undertook any 
enterprize before ſhe had heard the ſentiments of different perſons 
upon it, and then formed her opinion and plan from the whole. 
Eric, on the contrary, was incapable of moderating his paſſion, 
and of following any advice even in the moſt critical ſituation ; 
: but, 
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but, without examining into the nature of the thing, followed 
the inſtinct of his own impetuoſity. The former paved the 


way to ſucceſs by her intrigues, and rather choſe to wait the 


proper moment for the execution of her plan, than to leave 
any thing to hazard: the other as ſoon as he bad propoſed 
any enterprize to himſelf, which perhaps might be proper in 
itſelf, bent his whole force towards carrying it into execution, 


and ſaw no difficulties in it till he fell into them. The former, 


fertile in projects and reſources, always gained ſomething when 
ſhe could not accompliſh the whole: the other, obſtinately bent 
upon having every thing, in the end loſt every thing. Inſtead 
of endeavouring to make his ſubjects forget that he was a 
ſtranger, he took every method to make that name diſagreeable 
in his three kingdoms, by the confidence and liberalities which 
he granted to the Germans his own countrymen, while his ſub- 


jects were diſregarded. It was a great unhappineſs for Eric to 


have lived ſe long after the death of his queen Philippine, and 
not to have had any children: his not having any iſſue was the 
cauſe that he took no pains to gain the eſteem and affections of 
his ſubjects, but made his own will his law; and rather than 
conform himſelf to the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the ſtate, he 
abdicated the crown. 


Chriſtophle of Bavaria, his nephew, was almoſt unanimouſly 
elected king, who, ſoon after he had taken poſſeſſion of the crown 
of Denmark and that of Norway, found means likewiſe to 
bring the Swedes to conſent to his being their king. This prince 
was crowned at Copenhagen in Denmark, and afterwards reſolved 
to make that town his reſidence, and the capital of this king- 


dom; before this æra theſe privileges were enjoyed by the town 
of Roſchild. 
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able ſpeech which he made to the principal nobility of his king- 


from a ſuppoſition that, after the example of my uncle, I 


had ever left any male heirs, and therefore the death of Chriſto» 


ww DH UANWAAER 
Chriſtophle, the better to promote the union of his ſubjects, 
ordered a new code of laws to be forrhed, and afterwards pub« 


liſhed for the general uſe of all the towns and provinces in Den- 
mark, much upon the plan of that of Valdemar the Second. 


He reigned only ſeven years over Denmark and Norway, and 
ſix over Sweden ; and during his whole reign he ſhewed the 
greateſt marks of moderation, and of the defire which he had to 
make himſelf uſeful and agreeable to his ſubjects : the remark- 


dom, when he found himſelf drawing near to his end, evinces 
his intentions in the cleareſt light : 


„ You have always, ſaid he, regarded me with an evil eye, 


„ ſthouid amaſs all the treaſure that I could, and then relinquiſh 
the kingdom with it in my fleet; but I can aſſure you ſuch a 
thing never entered into my mind; and I would to God that 
it was not rather your fault than his that my uncle quitted the 
kingdom: for my own part, I have ſpared the public treaſure 
as much as I could to be in a ſituation to declare war againſt 
„Lubeck, which is abſolutely neceſſary for the glory and inte- 
« reſt of this ſtate; for you yourſelves are witneſſes what pre- 
„ judice this city has done my kingdoms. As I am there- 
„fore going to quit this world, you ſhould think of chooſing 
„ yourſelves a king who will endeavour to promote your true 
« intereſts.” 


For more than 100 years before this æra no king of Denmark F 


phle, by leaving theſe three kingdoms vacant, whilſt many 
. 6 | — 


r 


pretended to occupy ahi and whillt it was difficult to n 
which had the juſteſt right, made great en in the three 


northern governments. 


The ſenate of Denmark immediately notified the death of the 
king to the ſtates of the two other kingdoms; and at the ſame 
time invited them to comply with the act of union of queen 
Margaret, which was renewed by her ſucceſſor, and confirmed 
and regarded as a fundamental law of the three kingdoms, and 
to proceed in concert to the election of a new king. But the 
Swedes paid no regard to this act of union, notwithſtanding they 
had ſo frequently and ſo ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve it, and im- 
mediately elected Charles Canutſon, their own countryman, and 
the avowed enemy of Denmark, their king. 


Surprized at ſuch an open infraction of the union of Calmar, 
the Danes mmediately aſſembled a particular diet at Roſchild, 
and elected Chriſtian of Oldenburg to be their king, who was 
deſcended from Eric the Fifth king of Denmark, well Knowing 
the diſpoſition of Canutſon, and reſolving never to receive laws 
from ſuch a maſter. But, before Chriſtian of Oldenburg was 
elected, the ſenate drew up ſome articles of capitulation for him 
to ſign, which, as will be hereafter obſerved, were to regulate 
his future government; the ſenate had taken upon themſelves to 
do this, as the union of Calmar had given riſe to many new re- 


gulations in this government: the difficulty of aſſembling a diet 


compoſed of the diets of the three kingdoms appeared to be ſo 
great, in fact it really was, that they were obliged to leave the 
election to a ſmall number of deputies, who were all or the 


greateſt part ſenators. 


„„ From 
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From this time forward the ſenate of Denmark attributed to 
themſelves the right of giving maſters to their nation; the ſtates 
were only now and then conſulted out of form, and a very dangerous 
ariſtocracy was framed out of the ancient liberties of the people, 
After the abdication of Eric the Seventh the ſenate did not he- 
ſitate to call Chriſtophle to-the throne from their own authority, 
and without any participation of the ſtates ; and in this caſe they 
attributed to themſelves: the right of preſcribing, as they thought 
proper, the articles of capitulation to Chriſtian the Firſt before 

he was inveſted with the royal authority. The nobles, though 
they were at this time extremely proud and powerful, accuſtomed 
themſelves to affiſt only at elections, to approve what the ſenate 
had before decided. | 


In this manner were the elections of the kings of Denmark 
made till the time of Frederick the Third, when the clergy and 
the commons began to awake out of the lethargy into which 
they had long fince been plunged, re-claimed the right which 
their predeceſſors had always exerciſed of concurring in the 
election of their kings, and indicated that a revolution was then 
formed in the minds of the people, and that it would be ſoon 
followed by another in the government. The ſenate, by making 
themſelves maſters of the election of their kings, concluded that 
they had likewiſe the right to preſcribe to them what conditions 
they thought proper, and by this means they robbed both the 
king and the people of their principal privileges to annex them, 
to their own, which were already but too extenſive. 


It will be ſeen from the following articles of capitulation how: 
the ſenate appropriated to themſelves an excluſive right of grant- 
ing the king the permiſſion to make peace and war, and to lay 

taxes 
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taxes upon the people, which had always before been ſubmitted 
to the authority of the ſtates; and as well all the matters of any 
| importance which concerned the government of the nation. 

The articles of capitulation which were drawn up for Chriſtian 
the Firſt were as follows; Firſt, The government of Denmark 
ſhall continue to be free, and the kingdom elective. Secondly, 
If the king ſhall die without leaving any children, his heirs ſhall 
have no pretenſions to any thing which he ſhall leave in the 
kingdom. Thirdly, He ſhall not be authorized to call any fo- 
reign prince or noble into the kingdom, nor to aſſign him any 
revenue, nor to give him any lands in the kingdom, nor to 
admit him into the ſenate, without the conſent of the majority 
of this body. Fourthly, The king ſhall not be authorized to 
make war or peace, nor to. undertake any important enterprize, 
nor to give the command of any fortreſs, but with the conſent 
and approbation of the ſenate. Fifthly, He ſhall not waſte os 
ſend out of ne kingdom any of the jewels or precious effects of 
the crown, or any of the documents or records which appertain 
to the ſtate. Sixthly, He ſhall not mortgage or alienate any 
lands or fortreſſes that depend upon the crown, except neceſſity 
ſhall oblige him to do it; and then he ſhall not do it but with. 
the conſent of the ſenate. Seventhly, He ſhall conform himſelf 
to the advice of the ſenate with regard. to the manner in which 
he ought to Keep his court. Eighthly, He ſhall not eſtabliſh any 
tax without the conſent of the ſenate. Ninthly, He ſhall not 
lodge any of his men in the monaſteries, or in the houſes of the 
farmers, ſo that they ſhall be a charge to them. Tenthly, No 
ſtranger ſhall be received into the kingdom as a tutor or guardian 

of any of the royal family, except he ſhall be named by the law. 
Eleventhly, All thoſe who at the death of the late king were. 
in. 


| 
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in poſſeſſion of any fief, rent, pr ivilege, or collation, ſhall continue 
in the peaceable enjoyment of them; but all the letters of attaint, 
which were granted by the late ah ſhall be null and of 


no effect. 


Chriſtian ſigned theſe articles of capitulation, and moreover 
promiſed to renew and confirm them at his coronation : no prince 
ever before came to the throne of Denmark with ſuch a limited 
authority. But I ſhould have obſerved, that although the king- 

dom of Denmark is ſtipulated by this act to be an elective king- 
dom, we are not to regard it as a kingdom abſolutely elective, 
ſuch as Poland, for example. The practice had always been in 
this kingdom firſt to ele& a male of the royal family, while any 
males were to be found in that family; and afterwards, when 
there were no more males, to ele& a female of that family, or - 
the male heirs of ſuch a female; but without having any regard 
to the priority of birth; confequently this kingdom cannot be 
ſaid to have been an elective kingdom, according to the general 
acceptation of the word ; but muſt rather have been called a 
kingdom that was elective, but where the election was always to 
be made out of a particular family. It is true that the union of 
Calmar ſeemed to have, in ſome meaſure, changed this mode of 

election, by giving the ſtates an unlimited right of election when 
the laſt king did not leave a ſon; but there is great reaſon to 
believe that the ſenate had not the union of Calmar in view, 1 
when they formed theſe articles of capitulation with Chriſtian a 
the Firſt, and that the nation had not changed the mode of E 
electing their king. 


After having ſigned the articles of capitulation, Chriſtian was 
Proclaimed king with great pomp and i ng: ; and as this 
prince 
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prince had A a great moderation in all his actions, and no 
leſs facility to ſecure the Danes in their rights and privileges, it 
had a particular effect upon the majority of the Norwegians, and 
at length determined them to follow the example of the Dane 

and to elect Chriſtian. alſo to be their king. The ſtates being 
aſſembled at Opſlo, examined the propoſal of this prince, 
which was for their conforming to the treaty of union, and im- 
mediately reſolved that this king, being the neareſt in blood to. 
queen Margaret, was by the laws of Norway the next heir to 
the throne of their kingdom; and therefore for promoting the 
happineſs and ſecurity of the two nations they acknowledged * 
to be the legal king of Norway. 


/ 3 : 


Chriſtian freing himſelf now maſter of two of the northern 
kingdoms, took every method which an artful and prudent: 
prince could take to become likewiſe maſter. of the third; and 
from the ill conduct of the king of Sweden he at length ſuc- 
ceeded, obuged that king to abdicate the throne, and was 
himſelf proclaimed and crowned King at Upſal: fo that the 
three northern kingdoms were again united. under. one head in- 
conformity to the union of Calmar, EL 


Fortune now ſeemed to be propitious to Chriſtian ;- for no 
fooner had he ſucceeded to his wiſhes in Sweden, than the death 
of the duke of Sleſwic was announced to him; and as the duchy 
of Sleſwic and the county of Holſtein, which this duke poſ- 
ſeſſed, were fiefs of the crown of Denmark, and as the duke died 
without leaving any heirs, Chriſtian, as a near relation of the 
late duke, would undoubtedly have had very juſt pretenſions to 
thoſe territories; but, before he was elected king, he had en- 
tered into an agreement with the late duke never to unite thoſe. 
terre 
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territories to the crown of Denmark, and therefore this artful 
prince took every prudent ſtep to evade his promiſe, and at the 


not heſitate a moment to comply with his requeſt, and imme- 


< ledges, to defend them, and to procure them all the advantages 
< poſſible. Secondly, He promiſes that the inhabitants of Lu- 


count of Holſtein, not as king of Denmark, but by the free 
will of the ſtates; that his children ſhall not ſucceed him but 
„by virtue of ſuch a free election, and that the ſtates ſhall enjoy 
for ever the right of electing their princes. Fourthly, He 
* promiſes never to raiſe auy money without the confent of the 
«* ſtates, and that he will not oblige any perſon to follow him 
„ in a war out of the limits of the two provinces. Fifthly, 
He promiſes to eſtabliſh, with the conſent of the ſenate, or at 


4 


ſame time to ſecure this valuable ſucceſſion to himſelf; for 
which purpoſe he aſſembled the ſtates of Sleſwic and Holſtein, 
laid his natural claim before them, together with the engage- 
ment which he had entered into with the late duke, and deſired 
them to propoſe what terms they pleaſed for the ſecurity of their 
rights and privileges, if they would elect him to be their maſter. 
Charmed with the moderation of ſo great a king, the ſtates did 


diately prepared the following articles, which the king ſigned, 


and ſwore to obſerve before all the ſaints: 


* Firſt, The king ſhall acknowledge that he has been elected 
duke of Sleſwic and count of Holſtein by the free choice of the 
«© ſtates, and that that has engaged him to preſerve their privi- 


„beck ſhall enjoy all the privileges reſpecting their commerce, 
*© which they enjoyed during the reign of the late duke. Thirdly, 
He acknowledges to have been elected duke of Sleſwic and 


1 


N 


leaſt with the conſent of the counſellors of the province, a great 


bailiff, native of the country, to preſide over the adminiſtration 
5 « of 


* 
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v of juſtice in Slefwic, and a marſhal for the ſame purpoſe in — 
* Holſtein, both the one and the other of which ſhall have OE 
© power to order the aflizes to be held in convenient places, 
Sixthly, The king promiſes likewiſe to aſſiſt at theſe aſſizes 1. 
every year; and to uſe. his utmoſt efforts to maintain peace | 
(é zn the provinces, ard that they ſhall not be divided on any 
„ gccafion whatever. Seventhly, He promiſes to prevent, as much 
* as poſſible, his ſtay in the country from being burthenſome 
& to any of the inhabitants, by the number of perſons whom he 
c brings with him, and that he will pay all the expences for the 
4. accommodation of his followers. Eighthly, The king is ex- 
* tremely ſenſible of what he owes to the good- will of the ſtates; 
and in conſideration thereof, he promiſes to grant a recompence 
6e to all thoſe who may ſuffer any prejudice from his election, of 
«< what nature ſoever. Ninthly, He engages likewiſe to ratify 1 
„ any act that the great bailiff or the marſhal, in concert with 
& the ſenate of their reſpective provinces, ſhall paſs for the good 
of the ſtate in his abſence. Tenthly, He promiſes that all 
the foreign merchandizes which the clergy and the nobility 
„ ſhall import for their own uſe, and not or nz ſhall be ex- 
$6 empt from the payment of any kind of tax.” Soon afterwards 
this politic and prudent prince confirmed all the privileges which 
he had granted them, and even added the following articles 
thereto: © Firſt, He promiſed to hold a provincial aſſembly 
every year; and that he would not engage any lands to the 
< queen, or to any ſtranger whatever, without the conſent of 
e the ſenate. Secondly, He promiſed that no other money 
* ſhould have currency in thoſe provinces but that of Hamburg 
or of Lubeck; that ſuppoſing he left only one ſon at his death, 
« who was king of Denmark, &c. the ſtates ſhould be at liberty 
to refuſe electing him as duke of Sleſwie and count of Hol- 
VoI. I. G g « ſtein, —— 
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6 ſtein, before he had ſubſcribed to theſe conditions; and if he 
“ ſhould refuſe to do it, then Oy * be at * to ele& 


&« his neareſt relation. 


If conceſſions of this nature deprived Chriftian of a part of 
the fruits of his intrigues, they ſerved. undoubtedly to enſure him. 
the poſſeſſion of the reſt, as the ſtates of Sleſwie and of Holſtein, 
could. not gain any thing by a change. 


When the king ſaw himſelf fixed in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 
provinces, he immediately ſummoned the inhabitants of Ham- 
burgh to render him the homage due to him, as count of 
Holſtein, which was complied with by all the ſenators and inha- 
bitants of that city; who at the ſame time demanded a confirma- 
tion of their privileges; to which the king anſwered nearly in 
the following words: © I receive you as my ſubjects, I confirm 
all your privileges, and I promiſe you all the ſupport and all. 
the protection that a good prince owes to his people.“ 


Thus did this wiſe and politic prince gain two provinces, 
which were of the greateſt importance to Denmark, with» 
out drawing his ſword, and without harafling either his ſubjects 
or his neighbours ;. and from his natural love of peace and good 
order would, in all appearance, have kept his extenſive dominions 
in great harmony and tranquillity: but the Swedes, whoſe tur- 
bulent diſpoſition in thoſe days would not bear any kind of con- 
troul, roſe in rebellion againſt the government; the archbiſhop 
of Upſal threw off his robes. and put himſelf at the head of an 
army; and from this moment nothing was ſeen in Sweden but 
tyranny, faction, and civil wars, diſguiſed under the names of 
patriotiſm and public liberty. The great moderation of Chriſtian 

and 


and his apparent good intentions, after a long ſtruggle, brought 
the archbiſhop of Upſal, and almoſt all the clergy, over to his 


intereſts ; but he never could ſubdue the nobles, who were now 
become fond of confuſion and "TOs and of enriching. them- 


ſelves _ plunder. 


| Chriſtian, on the other hand, finding that very little was to 
be done with theſe turbulent people, and unwilling to be diſ- 
quieted continually by a civil war, gave over all thoughts of re- 
conciling them, and employed his whole attention to improve 
his other dominions. 


Heretofore all the nobility and people of faſhion in Denmark 
had been accuſtomed to ſend their ſons, at a great expence to 
Cologne, to Paris, and to other parts for their education: Chriſ- 
tian, ſeeing this inconveniency, applied to the pope for permiſ- 
ſion to eſtab ) ſh a univerſity in his dominions, which was immedi- 
ately granted, and a univerſity was founded at Copenhagen in the 
year 1475, which this wiſe and prudent prince took every means 
to encourage and ſupport; but, as will be ſeen hereafter, his 
endeavours were not ſo well ſeconded by the clergy, to whom 
he recommended the execution of his plan, nor by his ſucceſſors. 


In the courſe of the great plans which this virtuous and learned 
king was projecting to promote the welfare and happineſs of his 
people, he was ſurprized by the general enemy of mankind, in 
the year 1481, and in the 55th year of his age. 


The greateſt part of the hiſtorians of thoſe times concur in 
ſaying, that he was a prince of great humanity and liberality; 
that his clemency and good-nature always overcame his reſent- 
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ment; and that he always held it as a maxim, chit a king who 
would be great, and reign well, * to be more „ 
than another man. | 2132075 


SY; FC... 


It Joes not appear that any prince, who ever mounted the | 


throne of Denmark, did ſo much to promote the peace and hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects as Chriſtian ' the Firſt; he corrected, as 
much as poſſible, the abuſes which were introduced among the 
clergy, and cauſed juſtice to be adminiſtered with the greateſt ex- 
actneſs and impartiality, and undoubtedly he deſerves a diſtin- 
guiſhed place among the heroes of moderation, good-nature, and 
integrity, virtues which give the greateſt luſtre to royalty, and 
which will always appear greater in the eyes of men of ſenſe and 
reaſon than the vulgar. 


The death of Chriſtian the Firſt made no great alteration in 
the government of Denmark; his ſon John had been received as 
heir to his father's crown during his life-time ; and though he 
was at this time but twenty-ſix years of age, there was the greateſt 
appearance of his being alſo heir to his father's virtues. The 


ſenate of Denmark, in conjunction with that of Norway, re- 


ſolved to ſend their deputies to hold a diet at Helmſtadt, and in- 
vited the Swedes to do the ſame, to the end that they might agree 
upon the election of a king for the three kingdoms, in confor- 


mity to the treaty of union of the years 1397 and 1436. The 


Swedes made ſome difficulty at firſt, but at length they agreed 
with the Danes and Norwegians to acknowledge John as their 
legal king; but not till he had agreed to ſome new articles which 
were then propoſed to be added to the treaties of union before- 


mentioned; namely, That three ſenators of each kingdom 
„ ſhall aſlemble every year to treat of ſuch affairs as ſhall concern 


* the 
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4 the common intereſt of the three kingdoms; and that this 
« aſſembly ſhall be held ſucceſſively one year at Konglitakke ; 
& another at Loœdeſe, and the third at Kongelle.” Theſe three 
places, though in the eee of each other, were ſituated 


in * three kingdoms, 


Moreover, n the Swedes would conſent to this election, 
they obliged the king to promiſe a general pardon for all the vio- 
lences which they had committed in his father's time, and in ge- 
neral to preſerve the liberties and privileges of every order of the 
ſtate: but the nobility particularly infiſted that the king ſhould 
ſupport them in the poſſeſſion and government of their lands, with 
a full and abſolute authority, fo that every lord of a manor, whe- 
ther eccleſiaſtic or laic, ſhould have a ſovereign authority over 
all the farmers and others who lived within his manor 3 except 


in ſuch caſes which were excepted by the laws, which were in 
fact of no conſequence : : ſo that the ſo much extolled liberty of 


this kingdom was nothing more than the authority which a few 
of their principal men extorted from their kings to oppreſs and 


enſlave the common people. 


After having reſtored peace and tranquillity in this kingdom, 
John turned his attention to the dominions which his father had 
acquired in Holſtein, and to the duchy of Sleſwic, where he 
found ſome difficulty in being acknowledged as their prince, as 
he had refuſed to ſign the capitulation to which his father had 
agreed; however, after he had confirmed the privileges of the 
city of Hamburgh, and re-called and pardoned, even without 
any ſolicitation, all thoſe whom his father had baniſhed for being 
guilty of great crimes, the nobility and clergy, charmed with 


his moderation and good- nature, immediately received him as 
6 their 


.. 
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their prince: whereupon he convoked an extraordinary diet at 


Henſburgh, compoſed of all the nobility and the deputies of the 
towns, and repreſented to them that as many of the towns, ſtrong 
places, and other lands of the prince had been mortgaged in his 
father's time, and had been the occaſion of great diſorders, he 
propoſed to redeem them; and for this purpoſe he demanded an 
extraordinary ſubſidy, to which the diet, ſeeing the neceſſity of 


the thing, readily conſented; and thereupon laid a tax of two 


florins upon the proprietor of every plough-land, that 1s, about 
four acres; a very heavy tax in thoſe days, and which 1s held as 
the mode of taxing the landed e in thoſe provinces even 
at this day. 


* 


Soon after this, in the year 1490, John concluded a treaty 
of commerce with Henry the Seventh of England, whereby the 
inhabitants of the two nations acquired the entire liberty of con- 
ducting any kind of commerce in the reſpective ſtates of Eng- 


land and Denmark, on paying the common duties upon the mer- 


chandizes which they fold. The Engliſh, who carried on a com- 


merce in the Baltic ſea, engaged themſelves likewiſe to pay the 
duties of the Sound, and that their ſhips ſhould always fail 
through this paſſage, and not through either of the Belts, except 
they were forced by a tempeſt, of which the captain and two 
ſeamen were to make oath; and then they were to pay at 
Nybourg the fame duties that they ſhould have paid in the 
Sound. The Engliſh merchants were likewiſe permitted to have 
conſuls in all the towns of Denmark or Norway, where their 
commerce obliged them to reſide, to judge of and regulate their 
commercial affairs, and to decide all ſuch differences as might 
ariſe among themſelves; with many other articles very favour- 
able to the Englith, ek 

OT: John 


„Job kept his fabjeas; in a ſtate of tranquillity, as it might hen 
be called, till the year 1499, and then took a journey into Sweden 
to have his queen Chriſtiana crowned at Upſal; and to have the 
election of the prince Chriſtian his eldeſt ſon, who had ſome 
time before been acknowledged as his ſucceſſor by the ſenate, 
confirmed by the ſtates, for which purpoſe he convoked an aſ- 
fembly of the ſtates; and their. anſwer to his. propoſition was very 
remarkable, and delivered to him in an authentic act, nearly 
in the followings. words: «„ The ſtates having. very maturely 
weighed and. conſidered all the evils, the ravages: and: loſſes 
“ that Sweden ſuffered when ſhe was ſeparated from Denmark, 
% and on the other hand, all the advantages which aroſe 
& from the union. of the three kingdoms,. are deſirous of per- 
„ petuating. theſe advantages, and making. their kingdom. more 
powerful, not only againſt the Ruſſians, but alſo againſt. all 
other foreign enemies; and therefore they freely give their 
« conſent, in concert with the king, that the duke Chriſtian, his. 
6 eldeſt ſon, who has been already deſigned as his ſucceſſor in 
« Denmark and in Norway, ſhall alſo ſucceed him-in Sweden: 
« for, according to the ancient law of Sweden, if the king has 
& only one fon, it is that ſon which ſhall be called. to the 
« eleftion:” they moreover promiſed; upon the word. and faith 
of Chriſtians, to obſerve faithfully theſe articles ; and engaged 
themſelves for all the inhabitants of this kingdom, preſent or ab- 
ſent, exiſting or, who might exiſt, 
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It will be ſeen from the words of this act, that the ſtates de- 
prived themſelves in the moſt explicit and formal manner of the 
right of electing any other prince, after the death of John, but 
his ſon prince Chriſtian; but how far their words or oaths were 
to be depended upon will hereafter appear. 

Before: 
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Before the end of this' year the Swedes renewed their old 
cuſtom ; and as they conſtantly kept up a correſpondence with 
the diſcontented party in Norway, the year following they wete 
in open rebellion, and two formidable armies were raiſed to op- 
poſe the king's authority in Denmark and in Norway. 


Amazed at this daring a& of diſobedience, John immediately 
ſent an army into Norway to oppoſe the rebels, commanded by 
his ſon Chriſtian, now in the 2oth year of his age, and ſoon re- 
duced that kingdom again to his obedience : afterwards Chriſtian 
marched into Sweden, and likewiſe diſperſed the rebel army in 
that kingdom; but this prince treated great numbers of thoſe 
unhappy people with ſuch ſeverity that all mankind, even thoſe 
of his own party, were ſhocked at it; and the Swedes, ſo far 
from being intimidated by ſuch acts of violence, were the more 
exaſperated, threw off all obedience to John, and elected an ad- 
miniſtrator to govern their kingdom; who continued to defend 
his country againſt the Danes, and in open war with John, till 
the death of the latter in the year 1513. 


This prince was invited, ſome months before his death, to 
enter into a league with James the Fourth king of Scotland, and 
Lewis the Twelfth king of France, againſt Henry the Eighth 
king of England; but the anſwer of this prudent prince to the 
king of Scotland, who made the propoſal, will throw ſome 
light upon his real character, which the Daniſh and Swediſh hiſto- 
rians have vilely miſrepreſented. As James demanded ſome 
ſpeedy ſuccours, and propoſed to attack England immediately, 
John deſired that he would conſider that he had only a ſmall part 
of his ſenate with him; and that he could not take a reſolution - 


of that conſequence without the conſent of this body, nor aſſemble 
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them. together ſoon. enough for the ſaceours demanded to 
arrive in a proper time: moreover he obſerved, that the-king of 
France was engaged in the ſame war with the Engliſh, and 
allied with Denmark as well as the king of Scotland, but he 
had not demanded any ſuccours, nor ſent him any all the time 
that he was at war; that he was in alliance with the king of 


England, as well as with his enemies; and that he thought it 
would be more for the intereſt of James to deſiſt from his enter- 


prize and to live in peace with the king of England, his neigh- 
bour and brother-in-law : however, if the Engliſh ſhould unjuſtly. 


attack him in his own kingdom, he promiſed to ou him ſome 


{ſudden and efficacious ſuccours. 


All the actions of this prince ſhew hw to have been prudent 
and ſagacious, and a lover of peace and juſtice. 

The very contraſt of which was his ſon Chriſtian, afterwards 
Chriſtian the Second, who was born in the year 1481, ſoon after 
the death of his grandfather ; and as this prince was one of the 


moſt vicious and abandoned characters that perhaps ever diſgraced 


humanity, it will be neceflary, before I enter upon the changes 


and revolutions which he made in the, northern governments, to 


give ſome account of his education, and to ſhew how much the 
welfare and happineſs of a people depend upon the education 
and ſentiments. of him who is appointed to govern them. All 
the Daniſh hiſtorians. agree that the education of Chriſtian the 
Second was very defective, and not at all calculated for a perſon 
who was to govern a great people. In his infancy he was 
boarded with a citizen of Copenhagen ; and afterwards with a 
clergyman of that city, who was at the ſame time his preceptor, 


and who very often led him into the great church to ſing in the 
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TOE choir with him and ſeveral other young men of very low condi- 
it Le! tion, who were boarded along with him: however, at length 
they gave him a preceptor from Brandenburgh, under whoſe 
direction he applied himſelf to learn Latin; an admirable education 
for a perſon who was calculated to regulate the intereſts of a 
great empire! Certain it is, that the impreſſions which a prince 
has received in his youth become every day more and more en- 
graven in his mind. Naturally violent, and led to carry things 
to extremity, Chriſtian, in all probability, would have ſurpaſſed 
thoſe who were placed about him for examples, if they had taken 
care to have him ſurrounded by worthy and good men ; but on 
the contrary, by a conduct no leſs inexcuſable than negligent, in 
his moſt early age they ſuffered him to form connexions with the 
moſt vile and profligate perſons, whoſe manners were equally BE 
baſe with their extraction, whoſe taſte and ſentiments he adopted q I 
while they aſſociated with him in his pleaſures. His no&turnal 
riots, exceſſes, and diverſions, were for fome time the diſcourſe 
of the town, before they came to the king's ears, who immedi- 
ately chaſtized him very ſeverely ; but alas! his character was 
now formed; and conſequently what reſtraint would ſuch a 
chaſtizement lay upon a man who was upon the eve of ſeeing 
himſelf the governor of a great empire, and above all kind of 
law? at leaſt ſuch were then his ideas of government. 
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When he arrived at the age of nineteen, he threw off the 
maſk entirely; till then he had been obliged to follow a courſe 
of ſuch ſtudies as were thought to be neceſſary for a prince; but 
Chriſtian had for ſome time before conceived ſuch a diſtaſte for 
all kinds of ſtudy, as young libertines of this ſtamp generally 
conceive. It is certain that there is a method to make ſtudy 


_- agreeable to all forts of men, ſince there is no perſon who has 
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not the ſeeds of curioſity within him, and who is not actuated 
by a certain point of honour; but it demands no {mall ſhare of 
dexterity to make the moſt of theſe happy diſpoſitions : ſuch a 
zeal is rarely to be found among the generality of maſters, who 
are badly ſeconded, or perhaps counteracted by bad governors, 
and often by parents, and ſeldom excited by honours and recom- 


Pences. 


War appeared to be more agreeable to the genius of Chriſtian 
than the ſtudy of Latin: the revolt of Sweden and of Nor- 
way furniſhed him a theatre on which he could exerciſe his ta- 
lents ; but when a want of ſentiment, and of almoſt every good 
quality which ſhould enter into the compoſition of a man of 
honour, is joined with a brutal ferocity, this wretched odd mix- 
ture may be juſtly ſaid to form the character by which Chriſtian 
the Second was diſtinguiſhed. His principal counſellors' were 
his miſtreſs and his drunken companions; perſons no leſs deſpiſe- 
able by their birth than by their ſentiments. 


Soon after the death of John, the ſenators of Denmark and of 
Norway met at Copenhagen to put Chriſtian in poſſeſſion of the 
crown, which had been promiſed him during the life of his 
father; and at the ſame time to regulate the articles. of capitu- 
lation, which appeared to be a matter of great difficulty, not- 
withſtanding he had already been deſigned to be the ſucceſſor to 
his father by the moſt ſolemn acts: but the ſenators and the prin- 
cipal nobility had already diſcovered ſuch a mixture of ſeverity, 
ambition, and jealouſy of his authority in his character, as made 
them very apprehenſive for the conſequences ; and which were 
very diſagreeable to men who had always been accuſtomed to par- 
take of this authority. 
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His tyrannical conduct, with regard to the N. orwegians and 
to the Swedes, alarmed them very much, and made them think 


of ſeeking ſome remedy for the ills they feared ; they offered the 


crown to duke Frederic of Sleſwice Holſtein, the brother of the 
tare king, but the offer was rejected: however, as this bold ſtep 
which the ſenate took, was kept a profound ſecret, no ill con- 
ſequences reſulted from it; and Chriſtian was acknowledged and 
declared king of Denmark and Norway, after he had promiſed 


to confirm the liberties and privileges of the two kingdoms. He 
likewiſe engaged himſelf by this act to maintain the liberties and 


privileges of the Swedes when they ſhould preſent him the 
crown, as the deputies of this nation were alſo in the aſſembly; ; 


but they excuſed themſelves from concurring with Denmark and 


Norway, on account of their not having inſtructions, ſhewed a 
great regret that their nation had been ſo eaſily engaged, ſome 
years before, to chooſe prince Chriſtian to be the ſucceſſor to 
the preſent king; and ſoon afterwards declared openly againſt 


this prince, and elected an adminiſtrator to hold the reins of 


3 


As ſoon as Chriſtian found himſelf ſeated on the throne of 


Denmark and Norway, the great object of his purſuit was to. 
augment his power, both at home and abroad, to puſh the war 
with vigour againſt the Swedes, and in fact to humble that tur- 
bulent people in ſuch a manner, that they ſhould not be in a 
ſituation to give him any diſturbance in future: he ſoon after 
married the ſiſter of the emperor Charles the Fifth, and entered 


into alliance with that powerful ſovereign to have a firm ſup- 


port in caſe any of his projects ſhould miſcarry; and if we may 
judge from the laws and ordinances which he publiſhed during 
the whole courſe of his reign, and by all the treaties which he 

made 
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made with foreign powers, one of the principal objects of his 
policy was to extend the commerce of his kingdoms; not only 
as a means to augment his revenues from the cuſtoms upon all 
kinds of merchandizes imported and exported, but as an indirect 
method to diminiſh the power of the nobles, who were now be- 
come ſo many independent little ſovereigns in the ſtate; by in- 


troducing luxury among them; making them love the plea- 
ſures of the court; and, by their diſfipation, to make them at. 


length dependent upon him. 


* 


But that which the King conſidered more than all the reſt was, 
the facility which this new branch of his revenues would give 
him to ſupport a certain number of regular troops; an enterprize 
ſo proper in itſelf to augment the power, and flatter all the paſ- 
ſions, of a monarch; and which had juſt now been attempted in 
Europe for the firſt time: never was any kind of novelty ſo well 
received in every court; but it was not long before it changed 
the face of Europe; and we cannot yet foreſee all the changes 
which it may ſtill produce, but by looking back upon what has 
paſſed, and conſidering what an infinity of little powers are 
abſorbed in the great, and how the greateſt part of the public 
* 18 united i in one point. 


Flattered by being ſurrounded by guards, who. were depen- 
dent upon him, Chriſtian began to exerciſe his power with the 
greateſt rigor, and even to uſe a ſeverity which was not only 
contrary to the laws, but which had never before been ſeen in- 
Denmark: he formed a project to remove all the obſtacles which. 
could oppoſe the exerciſe of an abſolute authority; and to bring 
about this great change with that violence and promptitude which. 
was 10 agrecable to his natural diſpoſition. 
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The aſtoniſhment which theſe meaſures ſpread among the ſe. 
nators, clergy, and the principal nobility, produced no other 
effect for ſome time than a general ſilence, which the king ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from a patient ſubmiſſion to his government; and 


therefore, encouraged by this deceitful appearance, he began to 


advance with more boldneſs in the execution of the plan which 
he had projected. He eſtabliſhed ſeveral taxes and cuſtoms in 
many places, which were unknown before, and that not only 
without the conſent of the ſenate, but in direct oppoſition to the 
capitulations of all the kings of Denmark his predeceſſors, and 
even to thoſe which he had ſigned himſelf; and fearing that the 
people ſhould begin to murmur at theſe illegal impoſitions, and 
to ſtrike them with terror, he ordered a gallows to be erected in 


the moſt public place in every town, to ſhew the people what 


they were to expect if they diſobeyed his orders. Many churches, 
and ſeveral of the principal clergy, were deprived of a great part 
of their revenues: but what contributed more than any thing elſe 
to change the ancient form of government, and to humble the 
nobility, was, his carrying all his ſchemes into execution without 
the concurrence of the ſenate; and conſtituing a Dutch woman, 
of mean extraction, called Sigebret, and one of her friends, who 
had been a barber in Weſtphalia, his principal counſellors; and 
granting no favours but through their recommendation, 


The common people, who had long ſince been the ſlaves of 
the nobility and clergy, enjoyed a ſecret conſolation at ſeeing 
theſe two tyrannical orders humbled in their turn; not being 
admitted, but by the greateſt ſubmiſſion, to demand thoſe favours 
for themſelves, which they before diſtributed to others. 


The 
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The Daniſh hiſtorians load Chriftian with infamy on account 
of this part of his conduct; but when we confider the ſituation 
which the kings of Denmark were in at this time, it will be ſeen. 
that he was not ſo blameable, in this particular, as he has been 
_ repreſented. The greateſt part of the lands and prerogatives of 
the crown, by the weakneſs of ſome former kings, were fallen 
into the hands of nobility and clergy, who made uſe of the latter 
to oppreſs and make flaves of the common people ; and their 
kings had ſcarcely enough of the former to ſupport their houſhold. 
When they were threatened with a war, they were obliged to 
mortgage ſome part of the crown lands for the defence of the 
country: they were forbidden by the laws to raiſe any money by 
taxes without the conſent of the ſtates; but as two orders of 
the ſtates, and the ſenate, were compoſed of the nobility and 
clergy, who were the beſt qualified to pay ſuch taxes, either 
they refuſed to grant the king ſuch ſupplies as were neceſſary, 
or by their -rreat prerogatives and credit they threw the burden 
of them upon the poor people, who were thereby impoveriſhed, 
without bringing any riches into the king's coffers. Chriſtian, 
who was going to be engaged in a war with Sweden, found 
himſelf in this diſagreeable fituation ; and the violence of his 
temper and his bad counſels made him purſue the illegal and ex- 
traordinary meaſures before-mentioned. However, if Chriſtian 
was ſevere, and even tyrannical, towards the nobility and clergy, 
he was juſt the contrary towards the merchants and traders, who 
even to this time were obliged to ſend all their merchandizes to 
the Hanſe towns at a very great expence, and to ſuffer the ma- 
giſtrates of theſe towns, who were for the moſt part merchants 
themſelves, by their own authority, to put a price upon their goods, 
fo that they were often obliged to {ell them at a diſadvantage; or 


if 
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if they did not think proper to do that, to leave them there till 
another year. ; | 


To prevent theſe vexations, and others of the like nature, 
Chriſtian ordered all the inhabitants of Denmark, who exported 
any kinds of merchandizes, to bring them to Copenhagen, and 
made it a capital crime for any perſon who diſobeyed this order. 
He promiſed likewiſe to place in the hands of the magiſtrates 
ſeveral hundred thouſand florins, not only as a ſecurity for theſe 
merchandizes, but to enable the citizens to pay for them imme- 
diately, and to build magazines to preſerve them: he moreover 
publiſhed ſeveral declarations to invite foreign merchants to come 
and ſettle, in Copenhagen, and promiſed to grant them a parti- 
cular protection, and the moſt extenſive privileges; ſo that, to 
this time, mankind have formed very different judgments of the 
perſon and government of this prince; ſome regarding him as 
the father of his country, and others as A tyrant. 


While things were conducting in this manner in Denmark, 
the affairs of Sweden were in the greateſt confuſion. The 
clergy, at the head of whom was the archbiſhop of Upſal, raiſed 
a rebellion againſt the government of the adminiſtrator whom 
they had juſt before elected; formed a party to depoſe him, and 
to ele& Chriſtian to be king of Sweden: ſuch were the clergy 
in thoſe days! The adminiſtrator defended himſelf for ſome 
time; but at length the Danes, aſſiſted by a great party of 
the Swedes which the clergy had brought over to their intereſt, 
gained a complete victory; and Chriſtian was received as the 
legal heir to the crown of Sweden, and was, ſome days after, 
crowned king at Stockholm, in the year 1520. 
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To this time the conduẽt * Chriſtian towards the Swedes had 
been, it 18 true, ſevere, but not particularly tyrannical: but now 
ſeeing himſelf triumphant, and every thing ſubjected to his will, 
he threw off all kind of reſtraint, and not only ſuffered his na- 
tural intereſt to give way to his fury, but acted a part worthy 
even a Nero or a Caligula. It had been always cuſtomary at 
the coronation of the kings of Sweden for the new monarch to 
make a certain number of knights: Chriſtian, conformably to 
this cuſtom, created a great many Danes, and other ſtrangers, 
| Knights, but not one Swede; and fearing that they ſhould miſ- 

take the motives of ſuch a diſtinguiſhed mark of diſdain, he de- 
clared publicly that, for this time, he would not ſhew any mark 
of honour to a Swede, becauſe he owed that crown to his arms, 
and not to their free will. Such an inſult upon a brave and War- 
like people could certainly never paſs unnoticed; however very 
little diſſatisfaction was obſerved during the feaſts and rejoicings 
which followed after the coronation; but the great expence 
into which theſe feaſts and public amuſements drew Chriſtian, 
embarraſſed him conſiderably. Before he was received as king 


of Sweden, he had taken an oath not to eſtabliſh any new tax of 
what nature ſoever in Sweden, without the conſent of the ſena- 


tors and the nobility ; and after inſulting them fo publicly, he 
had very little hopes of obtaining their conſent i in an affair of 


this nature, 


In this embarraſſi ing th: when the king 8 
conſulted the moſt prudent and faithful of his counſellors, {he 
admitted no perſon to. his confidence but Sigebret, and bh. 
couſin, who had been a barber in Weſtphalia, and from his be- 
ing a pimp to Chriſtian, and ready to execute his orders on a, 


occaſions, was now become one of his principal miniſters. Theſc 
VOL. I. 2 | | wretches, 
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wretches, ſeing the king i in this perplexity, told bim 4 he had 
only one method in which to eſtabliſh his authority 3 in Sweden 
upon a-ſolid foundation, and to deſtroy the roots of all kinds of re- 
bellion; which was to cut off all the principal families in Sweden, 
among whom the diſcontented always found leaders who were 
animated by the ſpirit of faction and independence; that their 
conduct hitherto authorized him to, ſacrifice them to his ven- 
geance ; and that the ſecurity of his conqueſts, his repoſe, and 
even that of Sweden, abſolutely demanded ſuch an act of rigour: 


they moreover added that the Swedes, when they were deprived 


of their chiefs, and awed by ſuch an example of ſeverity, would 
pay, without murmuring, all the taxes which he thought pro- 


oY lay 8 — „ | 


Chriſtian, who was violent and impetuous be nature, thinking 
he had diſcovered the only expedient which remained to accom- 
pliſh his end, gave readily into this pernicious advice, and re- 
ſolved to carry it into execution, before he had at all reflected 


upon the conſequences which might ariſe from ſuch a. diabolical 


tranſaction. 


To carry this ſcheme into execution, and at the ſame time to 
find ſome pretext to cover it, or at leaſt to make it appear leſs 
horrible, became next a matter of conſideration. The ſenti- 
ments of the king's miniſters were divided upon this laſt point: 
ſome of them propoſed clandeſtinely to raiſe a tumult, by the 
means of which they might cut off all thoſe who were marked 
out : others, conſidering the uncertainty of this plan, were for 
accuſing the ſenators of Sweden of having formed a deſign to 
blow up the citadel of Stockholm with gunpowder ; but this 


method, without _ totally rejected, was not thought to be 
adequate 


E 
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adequate to the purpoſe. At length one of the counſellors pro- 
poſed a plan, which immediately received the approbation of the 


king, and of all his council. 


*L mould have obſerved before, that when the archbiſhop of 
Upfal had raiſed a rebellion againſt the government, and refuſed 
to take the oaths of fidelity to the adminiſtrator, the ſenate and 
ſtates of Sweden ſentenced him to be diveſted of his archbiſkopric, 
and to be treated as a rebel and as a traitor to his country: but 
the archbiſhop, through the intereſt of Chriſtian, procured a bull 
from the pope, not only to excommunicate the ſenate, ſtates, 
and the whole kingdom of Sweden, but to treat them as heretics 
and rebels againſt the Roman pagod. This bull, eſpecially the 
latter part of it, had never been uſed; and was now thought to 
be the moſt plauſible plan, at leaſt to give a colour to this enor- 
mity. We ſhould not forget, ſaid this counſellor, that the 
« king is armed with the ſpiritual as well as with the temporal 
ford; ine pope has entruſted the former to him to vindicate 
his religion; and we ſhould now diſtinguiſh the prince from 
* the executors of this ſacred vengeance, as king he may pardon 
the Swedes, and he is obliged to fulfill all the promiſes which 
„he has made them; but it does not depend upon him to give 
<« them up that which they owe to God and to the pope. The 
bull of excommunication muſt have its effect; and the king, 
to whom the execution of it is entruſted, is bound to purſue, 
as heretics, all thoſe whom he might have ſpared, if they had 
been only Shen, and had repented of their crimes.“ 
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This ſcheme appeared to be fo well deviſed that the king im- 
mediately communicated it to the archbiſhop of Upſal, who, 
from an ardent deſire to be revenged of all who oppoſed his 
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deſigns, fl readily into the meaſure ; and the very next day, 
while an extraordinary ſenate was convoked, at which the king. 
aſſiſted, an eccleſiaſtic of Upſal came in before the aſſembly, ac- 
cuſed the ſenate and ſtates of Sweden of hereſy, and of having 
ill treated the archbiſhop, and ſeveral of the biſhops ; ; demanded 
ſatisfaction for all the damages which they had ſuſtained, and: 
that the accuſed ſhould be taken into cuſtody till the king had 
pronounced ſentence upon them ; and concluded that this prince. 
could not fail of receiving a recompence from God, for having 
puniſhed thoſe heretics, and of being univerſally eſteemed by all 
the Chriſtian world: this ſpeech was ſeconded by ſome other 
biſhops who were preſent ; whereupon the matter was referred, 
for form's ſake, to the commiſſaries who had been appointed to 
carry the pope's bull into execution, and the very next day, being: 
aſſembled in the caſtle, they gave ſentence againſt the accuſed, 
as being guilty of manifeſt and obſtinate hereſy, as they had in- 
curred all the penalties pronounced by the ſentence of excommu- 
nication, in conformity to the pope's bull. 


Chriſtian had no ſooner received this ſentence than he ordered 
all the ſenators, both eccleſiaſtic and laic, and all who were 
ſecured in the caſtle, to be beheaded; ſo that ninety- four perſons 
of the firſt diſtinction in Sweden were immediately deſtroyed: 


but the king was very much chagrined when he was informed 


that ſeveral of thoſe whom he had marked out, as the victims of 
his vengeance, could not be found, and that they were ſuppoſed 


to be ſecreted in the town. Fearing leſt they ſhould eſcape, he 
gave orders that the ſoldiers ſhould maſſacre, without diſtinction, 


all the people of fathion whom they met in the ſtreets, and after- 
wards do the ſame in all the beſt houſes f in the town, under 


pretence of ſearching after thoſe who were condemned ; ſo that 
1 
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in two or three hours all the ſtreets flowed with blood: the 
ſame ſentence was executed likewiſe in the provinces, upon all 
who were even ſuppoſed to be of the party of the late adminiſ- 
trator. But what made this ſcene appear the more horrible, 
was the order which the King publithed,. that none of the dead 
bodies ſhould: be buried; but afterwards fearing that the view of: 
ſo many mangled bodies of their fellow citizens-would drive the 
Swedes to deſpair and to revolt, he ordered them to be carried 
out of the town, and burnt to aſhes. 


All mankind were highly offended and ſhocked when they 
heard of this tragical ſcene, except the then pope and his 
adherents, who not only applauded the act, but appointed the 
barber of Weſtphalla before- mentioned, who adviſed it, to be a 
biſhop in Sweden, in the room of one of thoſe who had been 

maſſacred. ff : 


Chriſtian flattering himſelf that he had eſtabliſhed his authority 
upon a firm foundation by the maſlacre of all the principal nobi- 
lity, changed the form of government as he thought proper, 
publiſhed a ſevere edit, which prohibited any of the common 
people to have arms in their houſes, loaded them with new taxes, 
and threatened to cut off one of their feet if they even attempted 
to revolt, After this prince had appointed a viceroy. and council 
in Sweden, for the government of that kingdom during his ab-- 
fence, he returned to Copenhagen, where he began- to exerciſe 
his authority in the moſt arbitrary manner, without any reſpect 
to the laws and privileges of the country; ſo that he was univer- 
ſally hated and feared by all orders of people. In Sweden, the 
viceroy and council, and even the governors of towns and pro- 
vinces, took this opportunity, after the example of their maſter, 
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to cut off all thoſe gentlemen in their reſpective towns and 
provinces, who were ſuppoſed to be rich, that they might ſeize 
vpon their eſtates; nothing was heard in the whole king- 
dom, from the palace to the cottage, but acts of oppreſſion and 
tyranny. While the Swedes were groaning under this heavy 
yoke, Guſtavus Vaſa, the ſon of a ſenator of this kingdom, raiſed 
a revolt firſt in Dalecarlia, and afterwards in all the northern pro- 
vinces, attacked and defeated the troops of the viceroy ; forced 
him to quit the Kingdom; and before any ſuccours could be 
ſent to the Danes, who were living in idleneſs, and enriching 


themſelves by plundering the people, or indeed before they could 


join to afliſt .each-other, the revolt was become general. 


The news of this defection gave Chriſtian a great deal of in- 


quietude, not only as it counteracted the deſigns which he had 


upon Holſtein and Lubeck, for the entire conqueſt of which he 
was now ſoliciting a ſupply of troops from his brother-in-law the 
emperor Charles the Fifth, but becauſe he ſaw that he was not 
in a ſituation to leave the kingdom of Denmark, nor even to 


part with the troops which were there; as the inhabitants of 


this kingdom were extremely diſcontented with his government; 
and, when a proper opportunity offered, were as ripe for a revolt 
as thoſe of Sweden. Since the maſſacre of Stockholm Chriſtian 
was become more brutal than he had ever been before; he kept 
no meaſures now with his ſubjects, ſeized upon their fortunes, 
put them to death, where there was only the ſuſpicion of a crime, 
and trampled under foot the liberties and privileges of the nobi- 
lity and clergy, the latter of whom he particularly offended by 


the praiſes which he publicly beſtowed upon Luther, who was 


now highly condemning the riches and temporal power of the 


clergy in general. Chriſtian likewiſe pretended that Frederic duke 
of 
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ef Holſtein, his uncle, ſhould not hold his part of this duchy as 
a fief of the crown of Denmark; and as the emperor Charles 
the Fifth had inſiſted that the duke ſhould do homage to the 
king, and receive the inveſtiture of his lands from his hands, the 
king invited him to hold a conference with him. at Colding, 
where they might ſettle their affairs amicably; to which the 
duke conſented :- but as the King foreſaw that he ſhould have 
fome difficulty to make his uncle conſent to the propoſals which 
he intended to make him, he reſolved to take ſuch meaſures for 
obtaining his ends as might ſtrike terror into him and alk his- 
followers: En 


Frederic had no ſooner arrived at Colding, than the King or- 
dered, the firſt night, a gallows to be erected before the door of 
every houſe where his lords and gentlemen lodged; but this 
ſhameful experiment had not the effect which was wifhed; for 
the Holſt iners were thereby more irritated than intimidated; 
and the duke not only refuſed to comply with the king's de- 
mands, but ſoon after, under pretence of conſulting with his no- 
bility, broke off the conference and eſcaped out of his hands: 
however, ſome time afterwards they had a ſecond conferenee, in 
which their differences were ſettled. 


During the courſe of this negociation, Chriſtian had given 
great cauſe to the duke, and all the nobility of Holſtein, to hate 
him; and though he ſaw all his neighbours uniting themſetves- 
againſt him, and his allies, diverted by other objects, aban- 
doning him, yet ſueh was the ferocity of his diſpoſition, 
that all theſe reaſons were not fufficient to make him. take 
proper meaſures to regain the affections of his ſubjects, which 
2 would have been as a ſhield againſt all the darts that were now 
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levelled at him. The nobility of Denmark were now become 
very powerfull, and it is true, treated their farmers with great 
cruelty and opprefſion.; but whether from the love of juftice, or 
from the deſire of humbling this nobility, I ſhall not pretend to 


determine, in the courſe of this year 1521, the king publiſhed a 
mew code of laws which greatly limited their power. It was 
very ill received, not only becauſe it was compoſed and publiſhed 


without the approbation and conſent of the ſenate, but becauſe 


At tended to limit the power of the nobility over their vaſſals, and 


to retrench certain branches of their revenues; which was un- 
doubtedly attacking them in two very ſenſible points, their pride 


and their intereſt, Among other things contained in this code, 


he abſolutely forbids the practice, even then in uſe, of ſelling 
their vaſſals as ſlaves, the one to the other; which he. condemns 
in nearly the following words: The wicked and impious prac- 
„ tice which is uſed in Zealand, Falſter, Laland, and other parts 


„of Denmark of ſelling the poor farmers, and of making a 
traffic of Chriſtians, ſhall be aboliſhed for ever. And when 


Lay 


the proprietors of the lands ſhall uſe their vaſſals with in- 
£ juſtice, the latter ſhall be permitted to leave the lands of the 


„former, and to ſettle themſelves in other lands, as the eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtom is among the farmers of Scania, Jutland, and 
% FionL,” 


Nothing does more clearly prove the uſurped authority, and 
the wickedneſs of the nobility and clergy of Denmark in thoſe 
days, than the law before-mentioned ; but that the author of the 
maſſacre of Stockholm ſhould aſſert the natural rights of his 
poor and oppreſſed ſubjects, and publiſh a law ſo full of huma - 
nity and juſtice, is what has much ſurprized mankind. 

9 Chhriſtian 
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clefiaſtical laws, which's were RY Gleulated to 1 * the power 
of the eccleſiaſtics, and for the good e of the people; among which 
we find the following:“ That no eccleſiaſtic, of what rank or 
* quality ſoever, ſhall be permitted to acquire any lands; and 
* thoſe among them WhO are diſpoſed to give any legacies to 
6 the churches, or to the convents, ſhall give ſuch legacies in 
„money and not in lands: and all thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who have 
5 the cure of ſouls, ſhall be obliged to reſidence : : a biſhop ſhall 
66 not have more than fourteen perſons in his train when he 1s 
upon a journey: and an archbiſhop ſhall not exceed the num 


„ ber of twenty.“ 


Before this time it was common to ſee theſe prelates followed 
by 100 knights and other ſervants, who oppreſſed and ill- treated 
the poor people in every place through which they paſſed. Other 
laws of the ſame code tended likewiſe to ſuppreſs the pomp and 
ſhew upon waich theſe prelates not a little valued themſelves. 


All theſ: lan. and ho of ths ſame nature, .though 
of leſs importance, which we find in theſe codes, could not but 
have merited the approbation of all good men ; but then on the 
other hand, it muſt be confeſſed that there are, in the ſame codes, 
others which cannot be ſupported. He thereby eſtabliſhed, for 
inſtance, a new ſovereign court of juſtice, compoſed of ſome 
doQors of laws, ſecretaries, and, public notaries, Who were to 
accompany him wherever he went, and to whom he entruſted 
the great ſeal of the kingdom j and no perſon or caſe Was ex- 
empted from the juriſdiction of this court. This was annihilating 
one of the principal prerogatives of the ſenate ; 3 as the right of 
judging finally, in all caſes, had formerly been in this body alone: 
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moreover this was reducing the authority of the chancellor to 
little more than a title. Chriftian had likewiſe introduced into 
the cities and towns, in his tertitories, ſeveral of the laws and 
cuſtoms which were before uſed in the Low Country provinces. 
By the former of theſe codes of laws, he had eſtabliſhed in every 
town a magiſtrate, who was properly to reprefent him as his 
lieutenant, and who was called Schult or Scout: he received 
from the king a white wand, as the mark of his authority, which 
was ſuperior to that of the burgo-maſters. When the king 
paſſed through any town, the ſeout, the burgo-maſters, and the 
ſenators were to walk before him; and whenever they ſpoke 
to him it was to be kneeling; and in this poſture the ſcout 
was to preſent his wand to the king, and not to. riſe till his ma- 
thr had reſtores 1 it to him r 


All theſe changes, with many others of leſs conſequence, 
which were made at the ſame time, were highly diſagreeable to 
the Danes, eſpecially to the nobility and clergy; but what exaſ- 
perated them the moſt, was a law which Chriſtian publiſhed, 
to forbid the robbing and plundering of ſhips which had been 
wrecked upon their coaſts, from which ſeveral of the biſhops, 
and of the principal nobility, made a conſiderable revenue, by 
trampling upon the ſacred laws of religion and of humanity. 


Chriſtian, with- all his barbarity, would not ſuffer this abuſe, 
but condemned it formally by a law, which, it is faid, regulated 
with much wiſdom and equity the manner in which the inha- 

bitants of the coaſts. ſhould conduct themſelves when any ſhip 
was wrecked in their neighbourhood; Very far from. hindering 
the ſhip's crew from ſaving what they could of their cargo, and 


laying the goods which they had ſaved. in a —— of — which 
had 


had been the practice heretofore, it was expreſsly ordered by this 
law, that all the king's officers ſhould affiſt the ſeamen, as much 
as poſſible, to ſave the ſhip and cargo; and if they refuſed ſuch 
aſſiſtance, they were liable to be hanged, and all their goods con- 
fiſcated. The effects which were ſaved from the wreck were to 
be carried to the neareſt church; and no perſon was permitted 
to fave any thing of the effects, except he was aſked to do it. 
If the owner of the ſhip was forced by neceſſity to ſell any part 
of his cargo, in order to pay thoſe men who were employed to 
fave it, the king's officer was obliged to render to him faithfully 
all the money that aroſe from ſuch ſale; and, if he did him 
any injuſtice, he was liable to ſuffer death as before-mentioned. 
If all the ſeamen were drowned, the countrymen were obliged 
to keep the effects which were ſaved from the wreck a year and 

a day, till the owner came to reclaim them, when they were 
ordered to deliver them up, upon his paying the expence of ſal- 
vage. But if the goods were not re-claimed within that time, 
they were to be divided, and two-thirds were to be the property 
of the king, and the other third the property of the curate of the 
neighbouring pariſh. The other articles of this law were for 
regulating the ſalary of all who were employed in — ſuch 
finda, which was very reaſonable. 


But the more 7 law breathed juſtice and equity, the more 

it offended the biſhops and the nobility: the biſhops of Borglum 
in Jutland had often 300 men employed upon the ſea coaſts, 
when there was any appearance of a tempeſt which might drive 
ſhips aſhore, to oblige the ſeamen to ſuffer their goods to be 
plundered without makin b Any reiftance. 
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When this law) was publiſhed, the bios of Borglum, vi. 
* and the archbiſhop of Lunden, complained loudly” of 
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ſuch an innovation: thoſe pious prelates had before been 


accuſtomed to ſeize upon all the ſhips and cargoes which the 
tempeſt had thrown upon their coaſts, and even to mafficre 


thoſe ſeamen who made any reſiſtance to the pillaging and plun- 


dering of their effects: by theſe means they had amaſſed great 
riches, and a conſiderable revenue redounded to the King” s coffers; 


as from the unſkilfulnefs of the ſeamen in thoſe ages accidents 


of this kind happened almoſt every day. Herman Grice, one of 
the ſenators, having repreſented to the king the wrong which 
he did himſelf by his law, as he would loſe thereby a conſi- 
derable revenue from Jutland alone, beſides what he would loſe 
in the other provinces: but to the amazement of all mankind, 
Chriſtian returned him the following anſwer, * would rather- 
„ Joſe all the revenues of which you ſpeak, than ſuffer thoſe 
&< unhappy people to be ſo unjuſtly treated.” One of the biſhops 
likewiſe complained to the king of the wrong which he had 
done him in particular by this law; and demanded permiſſion to 
follow the ancient cuſtoms of the country with reſpect to this 


matter. To which Chriftian anſwered, © That his intention, 


« was not to make any change in thoſe cuſtoms, except in fuch 
as he found to be contrary to. the divine laws :? whereupon 
this conſcientious prelate replied, by aſking, How the ancient 
« cuſtoms. of the kingdom, reſpecting ſhipwrecks, were con- 
« trary to the divine laws?” To which the king again replied, 
6% 'Thoy halt not Kill; thou ſhalt not ent by 5 
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In this manner did Chriſtian render: himſelf odious to his füb- 
jects, by doing ſuch acts as one might have ſuppoſed would have 
gained him great credit, and atoned, in ſome meaſure, for his 


paſt 
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paſt barbarity. It is true, the order of citizens, and that of the 
farmers, in many provinces, thought very different of Chriſtian's 
behaviour from what the nobility and clergy had done ; though 
he had laid ſome very heavy taxes upon them, and though they 
had ſuffered much from the ceſſation of commerce. However, 
the biſhops and the ſenators of Jutland, who had a great influ- 
ence upon the people, at length perſuaded them to revolt; and 
towards the end of the year 1522, after having ſeveral ſecret 
meetings for that purpoſe, they agreed upon a formal act, whereby 
they renounced the oath of fidelity whieh they had taken to the 
king, declared him to have forfeited all his rights by the inſup- 
portable abuſe which he had made of them, and offered the 
crown to duke Frederic, his uncle, who was of the royal blood, 
and who, as they obſerved, had conducted himſelf before God 
and men as a Chriſtian prince ought to do. | 
This act was compoſed nearly in the following words: © That 
the king had deprived the church of many of her privileges 
& and revenues; that he had oppreſſed and perſecuted the biſhops, 
and left the churches without paſtors; that he had cor- 
rupted religion, and favoured. the hereſy of Luther, whieh 
„had drawn. the wrath of God, upon his three kingdoms ;, as 
nothing was at preſent to be ſeen therein but contagious diſeaſes, 
poverty, war, aud tyranny ; that he had put ſeveral of the 
© nobles to death without any form of juſtice, and even with- 
out permitting them to have confeſſors; that he had employed 
+ tyrants, profligates, and magicians in the government; that 
he had raiſed ſeveral taxes upon the nobility, contrary to the 
privileges which, they had always enjoyed; that he had in- 
e troduced into the kingdom a number of new regulations againſt 
* the advice. of the ſenate, and againſt the laws and cuſtoms. of 
the. 
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the ſtate, which tended to the oppreſſion and ruin of all orders of 
„ men;“ and they concluded with declaring, © that their honour, 
as well as what they owed to God and men, would not permit 
them to fuffer any longer the ruin of their country; and there- 
fore they engaged themſelves, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity, and upon their honour, their hves, and their fortunes, 
„to oppoſe and prevent the ruin of their country, ſo long as 
there remained one man living in the three kingdoms.” 
_ While the clergy and nobility were tyrannizing over, and even 
maſſacreing thoſe poor unhappy people who fell under their 
hands, every thing was done in a religious mode; but, as ſoon 
as their uſurped privileges were touched, and their infamous 
practices corrected, the wrath of God was drawn down upon the 
three kingdoms : undoubtedly there muſt have been a 8 
2 of religion in Denmark in thoſe days. 
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This act was immediately communicated to duke Frederic, 
with an offer of the crown; which was accepted; and great pre- 
parations were making in ſecret to effect this revolution; though 
the marſhal of the kingdom, with ſeveral of the nobility, con- 
ſtantly refuſed to take any part in this perilous enterprize ; very 
prudently obſerving, that ſuppoſing ſuch a change could be 
brought about, the diſorders that would neceſſarily ariſe from it 
would be much greater than thoſe of which they complained: 
but the biſhops were deaf to all kind of reaſoning. 


Chriſtian, as it is ſuppoſed, having ſome intimation of what 
was now meditated againſt him, convoked the nobility of Jut- 
land to Calundburgh in Zealand, under pretence of taking their 
advice reſpecting the pretenſions of the duke his uncle, who 


demanded the half of the kingdom of Norway ; and concerning 
6 the 


the war which he had to ſupport againſt the inhabitants of Lu- 
beck, and againſt Sweden: moreover he wanted to raiſe a large 
fum of money for ſupporting the expences of this war. The: 
nobles, ſurprized at this demand, excuſed themſelves from coma 
ing to the place appointed, on account of the wind being con- 
trary, and of the inclemency of the ſeaſon. Chriſtian, extremely 
irritated at this act of diſobedience, and reſolving that they ſhould: 
have no excuſe of this. nature in future, went himſelf into Jut- 
land on the 25th of January 1523, with the intention, as it is 
faid, to hold a diet at Arhuus. Upon which the conſpirators. 
were obliged to declare themſelves openly, and ſent the king a: 
copy of the act before · mentioned; to which they added, that as 
Chriſtian had broken the articles of his capitulation, which he 
had ſworn to obſerve, they were authorized by the expreſs words 
of this act, which are as follows, to depoſe him: If we do 
4 any thing againſt the tenor of theſe articles, and will not ſuffer. 
&« ourſelves to be better informed by the ſenate of our kingdom, 
* of which God forbid, all the inhabitants of our ſaid kingdom 
4e ſhall be obliged, by the duty and allegiance which they owe 
„ to us, to concur - faithfully that all which we have fo done 
„may immediately be redreſſed: and every thing which they 
* ſhall do with this view ſhall not be imputed to them as if 
„they had been wanting in their duty, their honour, or their. 
& oath of fidelity.“ 


There can be no doubt but that the nobles were authorized 
by the words of this contract to aſſociate themſelves. for the re- 
dreſſing their grievances; but they could not claim. any juſt: 
power from hence to depoſe Chriſtian, N othing could equal the 
king's ſurprize when he received this meſſage: however he diſ- 

ſembled his reſentment, and. ſent a deputation of ſome Gratore. 
. | = 


and other gentlemen to repreſent to them, that they had be- 
haved with too much rigour towards him; that they had con- 
demned him, without having proved any thing againſt him, and 
even without hearing him; that they ought to have deliberated 


more maturely upon what they had done; that on his part he 


was ready to leave the deciſion of their affairs to the emperor, or 

to any other impartial judge, to redreſs all their grievances, and 
even to give them any thing which they ſhould demand, as a 
ſecurity for his fulfilling all which he had promiſed. Theſe re- 
preſentations made ſome impreſſion upon the ſenators of Jutland; 
who conſented to ſuſpend all their- operations for ſome time, and 
to have a conference with the king's deputies : but the worthy 
| biſhops, and ſome others of their party, would not hear of any 
terms of accommodation; and, after having armed all their vaſſals 
and friends, and prepared themſelves for a war, ſent the king 
the following anſwer : That the ſtates of Denmark would not 
„acknowledge any ſuperior judge; that they had already judged 
« the king upon his own engagements, as they were expreſſed 
in his capitulation ; that they could not in any manner confide 
in his promiſes; that they had already made choice of another 
king, whom they daily expected among them; and that 
* moreover his bad actions were fo well known to all the world, 
that they had no occaſion of any other information to form a 
judgment that he had loſt all the rights of his crown.” Chriſ- 
tian, ſeeing that nothing was to be done by negociating with 
theſe determined eccleſiaſtics, immediately returned into Fioni, 
aſſembled the ſtates of that province, and made them renew 
their oath of fidelity. The farmers of Zealand likewiſe, to 
whom this prince had granted ſome particular privileges, and 
made them independent of thoſe little tyrants their lords, ſhewed 


| themſelves very much diſpoſed to aſſiſt him. However Chriſtian 
returned 
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returned to Copenhagen, and employed every method to fortify this 
town, as well as Malmo in Scania, with every thing neceſſary 
to make a long defence; ſuppoſing that as long as he was maſter 
of theſe two important places, which were as the doors whereby 
he could always introduce foreign ſuccours, he ſhould never have 
really loſt his kingdom. The biſhop- and the inhabitants of Jut- 
land, on their ſide, took the moſt efficacious meaſures to ſupport 
what they had begun: they ſent letters into all other provinces, 
in which they ſtrongly ſolicited the inhabitants to imitate their 
example, and to throw off the yoke; they even added menaces 
to their ſolicitations, and declared that they were determined 
to puniſh as traitors and rebels thoſe who ſhould take up arms 
for the king. But, at the moment when a moſt cruel civil 
war was expected to break out in every part, Chriſtian aban- 
doned, in a great meaſure, his own cauſe; and though he was 
likewiſe maſter of the ſeas, he quitted Denmark precipitately, 
carried off all his beſt effects with him, and retired with his fa- 
mily into the o Countries. If Chriſtian had acted with acti- 
vity, firmneſs, and courage, as he had a fleet at his command, 
together with a great body of foreign troops, which he kept 
conftantly in pay, and ſeveral of the provinces of Denmark, he 
might ſoon have reduced the rebels to reaſon, and his uncle alſo; 
but from this moment his affairs took a contrary turn. The 
conduct of Chriſtian, particularly towards the Swedes, will al- 
ways be condemned and branded with infamy ; but, with all 
this, I cannot think that his character was ſo thoroughly wicked 
as were thoſe of the biſhops and ſenators of his time; who were 
not only guilty of the greateſt acts of oppreſſion and injuſtice to 
their farmers, ſelling them as ſo many beaſts upon their lands, 
and putting them to death, without any form of juſtice, for the 
moſt trifling offences; and all this by an uſurped prerogative, to 
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which they had no juſt or legal title; but they robbed, and 
even maſſacred without any pity, all thoſe poor unhappy crea- 
tures who were forced upon their coaſts by the violence of the 
elements; and when the king, tyrant as he was, made a law to 
prevent ſuch infamous practices, they immediately cried out 
that their religion was in danger, would have plunged their 
country into a ſcene of horror and bloodſhed, and buried them- 
ſelves under her ruins: happy country where no ſuch religious 
tyrants exiſt! 


As ſoon as Frederic received advice that Chriſtian had abdi- 
cated Denmark, he immediately entered Jutland, where he was 
proclaimed king; and where, in this quality, he received the 
homage and oaths of fidelity of all the orders of the ſtate; but he 
paid very dear for the favours which they beſtowed upon him; 
the nobility and clergy gained more by the capitulation which 
they made with Frederic, than they had been able to gain ſince 
the beginning of their monarchy. Heretofore the nobility and 
dignified clergy could only obtain the ſuppoſed right of Judging 
their farmers for ſmall offences; which, by their own authority, 
they had extended to the right of life and death; ſo that theſe 
poor wretches were often cut off for the moſt trifling faults, and 
ſometimes for no fault at all: but now, by one of the articles 
of the capitulation of Frederic, the nobles obtained, formally, 
not only the right of life and death over their farmers, but alſo 
that of condemning them to loſe all their goods whenever their 
tyrants ſuppoſed that they had done wrong; a power which the 
king had no right to give, nor the nobles to receive; as the 
farmers, from the beginning of the Daniſh monarchy, were an 
order of the ſtates, as they are in Sweden to this day, and were 


equally 
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equally entitled to the natural rights of mankind with the nobles, 
and with the other orders. 


This regulation was very diſagreeable to the biſhops and the 
principal nobility, but was no leſs condemned by all the other 


orders of the ſtate. I cannot give a clearer idea of what the 


people thought of this revolution, than by inſerting a letter writ- 
ten ſoon after this time by a Daniſh eccleſiaſtic to his friend, 
which was preſerved and afterwards publiſhed by biſhop Pontop- 
pidon : © I have ſeverely repented,” ſays this writer, © of having 
„ concurred in the laſt revolution, as the new form of govern- 
© ment has not been eſtabliſhed as I could have wiſhed: it was 
„in vain that we flattered ourſelves with having remedied the 
„ evils of the ſtate, and of having enjoyed the fruits of a happy 
change. They complain more openly of the ill conduct of 
„ the biſhops, and of the principal nobility, at preſent, than 
„ ever they complained of that of Chriſtian the Second; and it 
is the general opinion, that this prince was driven out of the 
“kingdom with no other view than to advance the particular 


* jntereſts of the great lords and biſhops, and not with the in- 


* tention of promoting the good of the ſtate ; and it were to be 
„ wiſhed, that thoſe great men had moderated a little the rights 
„ which they had over their farmers, if they may be called 
„rights, at leaſt till a calm had been re-eſtabliſhed ; but by ex- 


« ercifing with great rigour what they call their rights, though 
„God knows without any reaſon, they have in ſuch a manner 


„blown up the fire, which was before but juſt lighted, that I 
fear the conſequences will one day be fatal. In fact the 
& people in general are of opinion, that they had better ſuffer 
“ patiently the tyranny of one perſon than to have ſo many ty- 
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«« rants at a time, whoſe infatiable avarice and pride are not to 
be Dorne! 


Such are too often the ſentiments of the people after thoſe 
changes which they have the moſt deſired: they are abuſed by 
thoſe who pretended to ſupport their liberties, and who only 
thought for themſelves; and they are ſacrificed to promote the 
grandeur and ingratitude of ſome illuſtrious villains: to change 
the name of their maſters, and the nature of their grievances, is 
the general conſequence of almoſt all theſe revolutions. 


By this capitulation the king engaged himſelf likewiſe to re- 
peal all the laws of Chriſtian the Second, and the worthy biſhops 
ordered, that the laws which this prince had made to reſtrain the 
irregularities of the clergy, and to prevent the robbing of ſhips 
which were thrown upon the coaſts, and the maſſacreing the 
ſeamen, ſhould be burnt, as pernicious and contrary to good 
manners, and to the laudable cuſtoms of the country. 


By conſenting to every thing which the nobility and clergy 
propoſed to him, and by confirming the privileges of the citizens 
of Copenhagen and Malmo, Frederic removed all the oppoſition 
which was made to his advancement to the throne in Denmark; 
and afterwards took every prudent meaſure to ſecure himſelf 
againſt any foreign invaſion Which might be attempted by Chriſ- 
tian, or by any of his friends. Chriftian, on the other hand, 
raiſed a conſiderable force in the Low Countries, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his brother-in-law the emperor, and invaded Norway; 
where he ſeemed at firſt to gain ſome footing, and the ſenate and 
ſtates of Norway renewed their oaths of fidelity to him, granted 


him a conſiderable ſubſidy, and wrote to the ſtates of Denmark 
2 to 


— 
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to-do the ſame ; but this prince, as if he was now to ſuffer for 
his former ill conduct, was firſt betrayed by one of thoſe on 
whom he had beſtowed the greateſt favours ; and afterwards, by 
the powerfull. forces of the king of Sweden and of the land- 
grave of Heſſe, joined to thoſe of Frederic, he was forced to ſur- 
render, with the promiſe of having a ſafe- conduct or paſſport to 
return to the Low Countries; for which the Daniſh generals 
engaged themſelves, before God, upon their faith and honour ;: 
but as ſoon as Chriſtian was arrived at Copenhagen, thoſe very 
generals accuſed him of having broken his word, as they ſaw 
that Frederic was not pleaſed with the conditions which they 
had granted him, and he was immediately carried to Sonderberg, 
in the iſle of Alſen, where he was ſhut up in a dungeon, with. 
only a dwarf to keep him company; the door of the dungeon 
was immediately walled up, and only one ſmall window left 
open to illuminate the place, and, through which, to convey to 
him the meat which was ordered for his ſubſiſtence. It was in 
this deplorab! ſituation that Chriſtian, who had reigned over 
three kingdoms, and who was allied with all the great powers 
of Europe, ſpent fix-and-twenty years, and was then only re- 
leaſed to die in miſery :. it is ſaid that he repented very ſincerely 
of his paſt faults, .and cried often for mercy to the king and ſenate 
of Denmark, and at the ſame time reproached them with having 
broken their word, and been the cauſe of all his miſery ;. but 
theſe people only added inſults to their want of humanity, and 
reproached him in turn with having broken the agreement which. 
he had made with their generals: all his allles, and even his 
brother-in-law, when. his fortune changed, turned their backs 
on him, and left him to reflect upon the juſtice of that great 


Being who governs all human affairs, and from whom he might. 
hope: 
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hope for that mercy and forgiveneſs which had been denied him 
by his fellow creatures. | 


The biſhops, ſenators, and ſeveral of the nobility, full of in- 
dignation againſt Chriſtian, and of fear that he would be re-eſta- 
bliſhed again by ſome foreign power, forgot, till it was too late, 
that their new king inclined very much to favour the proteſtant 
religion, as it was then preached by Luther; and that this new 
religion might be fatal to the grandeur of the former, and greatly 
limit that of the latter: but to raiſe new troubles in the ſtate, 
to oppoſe the operations of Frederic, or to irritate him, would 
be to recall their implacable enemy into the kingdom; and who 
would anſwer that this prince, though he entered into his king- 
dom a Roman Catholic, would not reign there as a proteitant ; 
and, after revenging himſelf upon all his enemies, make that 
reform which he had before projected, which would then be 
more caly to execute, as he would be inveſted with an abſolute 
power ? they therefore thought 1t would be more prudent to ſhut 
their eyes upon theſe little innovations which Frederic might be 
inclined to make at that time, ſuppoſing that they ſhould be able 
to ſtop them entirely when the preſent diſturbances were a little 
more forgotten. But Frederic, when he ſaw himſelf fixed upon 
the throne, not only protected, under hand, the Lutheran preachers, 
but when the ſtates were aſſembled at Odenſee in the year 1527, 
he addreſſed a diſcourſe to the biſhops in which he recommended 
to them to have the pure Goſpel preached in their reſpective 
dioceſes; and that they would reject all thoſe fables and ſuper- 
ſtitions that ignorance and intereſt had mixed with the true reh- 
gion : he informed them, that when he came to the throne he 
had promiſed them to defend the Catholic religion; but at the 
ſame time added, that this promiſe could not be explained 
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as if he had engaged himſelf to protect the horrid FR which 


were made of that religion, to the ſcandal of all true Chriſtians: 
that when he ſwore to ſupport the prelates in their dignities and 
privileges, it was, with the ſuppoſition that they, on their part, 
fulfilled all that they owed to the ſtate : that the doctrine of Lu- 
ther, which could not be called a hereſy, as it was received in a 
great part of the Chriſtian world, had made ſuch a progreſs in 
his dominions, that it could not now be checked without perſe- 
cuting his ſubjects, which he was determined ſhould not be done; 
and therefore he was reſolved to tolerate it till a council was 
held to regulate the differences. This diſcourſe was ſeconded 
by all the other orders; and, though the biſhops exclaimed 
loudly againſt it, liberty of conſcience was eſtabliſhed by a 
ſolemn decree. Moreover the king forbad the biſhops to hold 
any correſpondence with the pope ; and it was ſo regulated, that 
the chapters had the ſole right to ele& their biſhops, _ the 
king the ſole right to confirm ſuch election. 


Things went on in this manner, and the kingdom enjoyed a 
ſtate of tranquillity, till the death of Frederic in the year 1533, 
when the face of affairs was immediately changed. Full of re- 
ſentment againſt the late king, and fearing that a ſucceſſor brought 
up in the ſame principles would eaſily finiſh their. ruin, the bi- 
ſhops reſolved, at any price, to prevent the eldeſt ſon of the late 
king, whoſe attachment to Lutheraniſm was well known, from 
coming to the throne; and to place the crown upon the head of 
prince John, the late king's ſecond ſon, who was born in Co- 
penhagen, and bred up 1 in the principles of the Roman Catholic 
reli gion. 5 
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leave to enter firſt upon the examination of what regarded reli- 


to be indifferent to the ſubje& of theſe complaints; whereupon 


could be more diſagreeable to the principal part of the nobility ; 


tion: and therefore the nobility contented themſelves with 


a 


As ſoon as the late king's death was notified in form to the 
ſenate, this body, on whom the government of the ſtate devolved 
during the interregnum, convoked the deputies of the ſeveral 
orders of the ſtates to aſſemble at Copenhagen for the election 
of a new king. The biſhops opened the debates of this aſſembly 
by obſerving, that thoſe who have great riches in their hands 
can never be without credit, nor without power: they obtained 


gion; and exclaimed with violence againſt the bold innovations, 
and even facrileges, which were committed in the laſt reign, and 
apainſt the miniſters of the new religion : they pointed out the 
great injuries that were done to the ecclefiaſtics, particularly by 
the retrenching of their offerings and other branches of their re- 
venue; and they concluded by exhorting the aſſembly to expiate 
all thoſe criminal attempts, by arming themſelves with zeal 
againſt the heretics, and by haſtening to re-enter, with repen- 
tance, into the boſom of the church. The lay-ſenators appeared 


the biſhops, irritated to the laſt degree, attacked the decree of 
the diet of Odenſee before- mentioned, which had given ſuch a 
fatal blow to their grandeur, and which had confirmed to the 
nobility the ſovereign or rather tyrannical prerogatives ſpecified 
in the king's capitulation over their farmers ; prerogatives, ſaid 
the biſhops, equally prejudicial to the ſtate and to the clergy, 
who alone had legally enjoyed till then thoſe prerogatives, and 
of which they had been diveſted by this decree : they therefore 
immediately inſiſted that it ſhould be annulled. No demand 


but the violence of the clergy, and of their friends, made it ne- 
ceſſary to temporize a little, and to gain them over by modera- 
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deſiring the prelates to wait till a king was elected, and then to 
ſubmit the examination of this important affair to him: they re- 
commended moderation and concord, and repreſented to them 
the dangers to which they expoſed their country, if when threat- 
ened by a foreign enemy, ſhe was thus divided by inteſtine diſ- 
ſentions. But all theſe remonſtrances had no effect upon the 
clergy : they felt all the force of their preſent power and autho- 
rity. To-day they were feared by a nation diſunited, and with- | 
out a chief; but to-morrow liable to be attacked by all the 
nation, and by its chief. The prelates, by redoubling their vio- 
lence, at length intimidated the lay- ſenators, who thought it 
the moſt. prudent, in their preſent fituation, to cede ſomething to 
the clergy, to preſerve the free exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion 
till ſome new revolution in the ſtate ſhould give them a more 
favourable opportunity to carry their ſchemes into execution. 
Whereupon it was ordered, that the biſhops ſhould enjoy .and 
exerciſe excluſively, their right of conferring the ſacred orders; 
that the tent}; ſhould be reſtored to the clergy, and that no pro- 

tection ſhould be granted to thoſe who refuſed them; that they 
ſhould be at liberty to receive ſuch pious legacies as were freely 


and voluntarily left them; and, in fact, ſeveral other articles, 


no leſs favourable to the clergy, were added to this act. But, 
beſides what was really agreed upon to favour the clergy and 
their intereſts, the biſhops, who were ordered to arrange it in 
proper order, fraudulently inſerted ſeveral new diſpoſitions in 
their favour, and retrenched ſeveral clauſes which were not 
altogether ſo favourable to them. The Proteſtant ſenators re- 
fuſed to ſeal this decree, and even proteſted againſt it, but it was 
to no purpoſe ; it was publiſhed and received as a law in the 
whole kingdom. The affairs of religion having been regulated 
in this manner to the inclination of the clergy, they permitted 
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to the power of deciding of it. But this deciſion was not ſo 
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the election of a king to be entered upon, under ſuch auſpices as 
could not be more favourable to their party. 
The ſenkte: hike the union of Calmar had gone on to 
increaſe its credit and power, and which had continued to decide, 
almoſt alone, all the great intereſts of the nation, which had 
been before diſcuſſed by the other orders of the kingdom, with- 
out any great difficulty aſſumed the right of inſtructing the other 


orders in this important affair; which, in fact, amounted almoſt 


eaſily made as it was firſt apprehended: the eccleſiaſtic and ca- 
tholic ſenators had very different intereſts from thoſe of the lay 
and proteſtant ſenators; and both the one and the other perceived 
that the choice which they were about to make was of the laſt 
importance to the cauſe which they ſupported. 


The firſt therefore declared for vis John, the ſecond ſon of 
the late king, who was born ſince his father was elected king; 
and by being educated in Denmark, according to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Danes, and ſtill of ſuch an age that he might 
receive ſtrongly in his heart the leſſons of piety and virtue, much 
might be expected from him; whereas his elder brother Chriſ- 
tian could only be regarded as the ſon of a duke, and as a ſtranger, 
who had from his childhood lived in a country whoſe manners. 
and cuſtoms were very different from theirs ; and been- much in 
the courts of the princes. of Germany, where he could not avoid 
adopting the luxury and corruption which reigned there. How- 
ever theſe reaſons were eaſily overturned by the chiefs of the 
other party, who obſerved, that the good of the ſtate abſolutely 
required immediately the election of a king who was in a ſitu- 
ation to take the reins of government into his hands: is it, ſaid 
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they, at the nn of a ſtorm that the ſteerage of a ſhip i is 
entruſted to a child? the valour and the prudence of prince 
Chriſtian are known to all the world. But as both parties were 
before determined upon their reſpective choice, no kind of rea- 
ſoning was of any effect, and the debates only ſerved to irritate 
the one party againſt the other, and to prolong the election: fear- 
ing, however, that the citizens of Copenhagen ſhould riſe in 
favour of the other party, and turn this long conteſt to their 
diſadvantage, the biſhops propoſed that the ſtates of N orway, who 
were all Roman Catholics, ſhould be invited to ſend their depu- 
ties to this aſſembly, which was about to elect them a King. 

To a propoſition ſo reg ſonable the Proteſtant ſenators could not 
make any objection, except that by retarding the election (which 
muſt be for at leaſt a year) their enemies would be the more en- 
couraged to attack them, which might throw the ſtate 1 into the 
greateſt danger. This propoſition was however made a reſolu- 
tion of the ſenate ; and moreover it was agreed that the throne 
ſhould remair acht till the unanimous choice of the ſenators 
ſhould” declare him who was to mount it; that the ſenators 
ſhould have till then the management of all public affairs, and 
the right of adminiſtering Juſtice ; and that each ſenator ſhould 
have the command of the troops in the province which ſhould be 
aſſigned to him. In vain did the Proteſtant ſenators refuſe to 
ſeal this act, and repreſented the fatal conſequences which might 
attend it, as they were upon the eve of a war: the decree was 
afterwards publiſhed, and received as a law. The biſhops, now 
regarding the election of prince John as inevitable, began to re- 
gulate his education, to perſecute the Proteſtants, and, as having 
a majority in the ſenate, to publiſh edicts very diſagreeable to 
the people, and to vex them with heavy taxes; whereupon the 
Proteſtant ſenators, 1 their remonſtrances deſpiſed, retired 
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| from the ſenate, Py from Copenhagen, and were followed by 
3 great numbers of their friends; and ſoon afterwards the aſſem- 
3 bly of the ſtates and of the ſenate being finiſhed, the biſhops alſo 
| retired into their reſpective dioceſes ; and diſregarding the laws, 
and having no fear of a ſuperior, they. puſhed the perſecutions 
1 againft the Proteſtants to the laſt degree; whilſt the latter turned 
1 i their eyes towards the prince Chriſtian, as their only deliverer 
3 and hope of ſupport. 


| Whilſt things were carried to this extremity in Denmark, 
through the obſtinacy and ill- conduct of the biſhops, the 
emperor, the king of England, and ſeveral relations and friends 
of the dethroned king, entered into an agreement to ſet Chriſ- 
tian the Second at liberty, and to place him upon the throne. 
Their general, the count of Oldenburg, wrote to the duke 
Chriſtian, in whoſe t territories the caſtle of Sanderburg was 
ſituated, to give the king his liberty, as he would otherwiſe ren- 
der account to God, and to men, of the ill treatment which he 
| ſuffered there; and, upon the latter having refuſed ſo to do, the 
count immediately declared war, entered the territories of Hol- 
| ſtein and Denmark, and obliged all the inhabitants to take a 
new oath of fidelity to their old maſter Chriſtian the Second. 
He next attacked the iſland of Zealand and the town of Copen- 
hagen ; of which, from the diviſions and animoſities of the two 
parties, and from his promiſing to prote& the Proteſtants, he 
very ſoon made himſelf maſter. Encouraged by this great ſuc- 
ceſs, the count ſent circular letters to all the orders of the ſtate, 
ordering them to ſend their deputies to Ringſtedt; which the 
inhabitants of the cities and the farmers immediately complied 
with, and took a new oath of fidelity to Chriſtian the Second, 
and returned freely under the laws of their ancient maſter, the 
rigour of which had always fallen upon thoſe orders who were 


their tyrants, and whom they hated. 
heir ty * y - 
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The nobility and klengy, on the contrary, foreſceing the in- 
tentions of the general, hid themſelves becauſe they would not 
contribute to replace him whom they called their tyrant upon the 
throne. The general, irritated by their conduct, . reſolved to re- 
venge himſelf without pity upon them; and ſent ſome detachments 
of his troops, followed by the enraged populace, whom they had 
moſt cruelly uſed, into their caſtles and their lands, which he 
delivered to their brutal fury. Terrified at this rigorous treat- 
ment, the nobility and clergy demanded quarter upon their knees, 
and took a new oath of fidelity to their enemy; who, though 
lying in a dungeon, again made all his enemies to tremble. The 
news of the ſubmiſſion of Zealand, and of ſeveral other provinces 
of Denmark, ſpread the greateſt conſternation among the ſena- 
tors, who were now aſſembled in Jutland: they feared very 
much for Malmo and for Scania, and ſent deputies to the inha- 
bitauts of this town and province, recommending to them to be 
faithful to the ſenate; and, at the ſame time, making them hope, 
that the duke Chriſtian would very ſoon be elected king, and 
that he would revenge and deliver the Kingdom. But the citi- 
zens and farmers of this town and province, who had been ty- 

rannically oppreſſed, were deaf to the intreaties of their oppreſ- 
ſors ; arreſted their governors, deſtroyed the citadel which was 
built in the reign of Federic the Firſt, againſt the tenor of their 
privileges, and ſecured all the other ſenators and nobility whom 
they found in the city. 


The count of Oldenburg received with great pleaſure the 
news of theſe movements in Scania, and wrote to the nobility 
of that province, that if they-would come freely and take a new 
oath of fidelity to their legal king, whom he was determined to 
re-eſtabliſh in his juſt rights he would now find in him a 

prince 
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doing this, their ruin would be inevitable. The. nobility, fear- 
ing the count's reſentment, ſubmitted without heſitation ; and 
immediately he paſſed into Scania, aſſembled the ſtates near Lun- 
den, and when he had recommended Chriſtian the Second to the 
| aſſembly, he aſked them if they would follow the example of 
the Zealanders, who re- elected him to be their king; where 
upon all the aſſembly anſwered by cries of joy and applauſe. 


2a.” 
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prince quit and full of clemency.; ; but if they refuſed or delayed 


The count felicitated them upon the re-eſtabliſhment of order 


and union by their prompt ſubmiſſion ; and ſo far this general 


ſeemed to have well executed his plan for a general revolution: 


but now, at the moſt critical period, his politics failed him. Too 
.eager to attach the common people to his intereſt, he ſhut his 
cars, and even his heart, againſt the many innocent and unfor- 


tunate people who were daily plundered and ruined. The popu- 


lace, full of reſentment againſt the nobility, and animated by 


the defire of plunder, and the affurance of impunity, did not 


ſpare the goods nor the perſons of thoſe who, it may be, with as 


little juſtice, made them tremble ſome time before : the ſoldiers 
likewiſe robbed and plundered with impunity : ſo that inſtead of 
order and diſcipline, which a good general would have maintained 
in a conquered country, in ſuch a ſituation, the count ſuffered the 
moſt unwarrantable licence to reign in thoſe: provinces, which 
was afterwards the cauſe of his ruin: however this general, after 
leaving garriſons in Malmo and in Copenhagen, paſſed iuto 
Fiom, which very ſoon ſubmitted to his arms, and received the 
laws he thought proper to give it. 


While the count ſuppoſed that he was advancing by oreat ſtrides 


towards the conquelt of the kingdom, the ſenators aſſembled in Jut- 
land, began at laſt to think of taking ſome vigorous meaſures 


to 


to ſtop his progreſs: the ſpirit of party had blinded them till now 
to all the danger to which they were expoſed; and the biſhops 
fill refuſed to give their voices for the election of prince Chriſ- 
tian, whom they regarded as a heretic, and inſiſted that his 
brother John, though a child, ſhould be inveſted with the go- 
vernment of the ſtate. This obſtinacy gave riſe to violent de- 
bates, and prolonged the election; at length a multitude of per- 
ſons of all ranks entered into the ſenate in a tumultuous man- 
ner, and being informed that the biſhops had refuſed their con- 
ſent to the election of prince Chriſtian, they cried out immedi- 
ately, that he ought to be elected to ſave the kingdom from de- 
ſtruction; that they had hitherto had but too much regard to 
the caprice of the biſhops, and' ſacrificed the half of the king- 
dom which they had loſt in complaiſance to- them ; that they 
were reſolved, at preſent, to. ſave that part of the kingdom which 
remained in. their power; and that thoſe who made any oppoſi- 
tion to their juſt deſires ſhould pay dear for their obſtinacy. 
Conſcious of «ll the evils which their obſtinacy had brought 
upon their country, fearing the effects of this threatening diſ- 
courſe, the biſhops conſented to the election of duke Chriſtian, 
with the condition, however, that the privileges and rights of 
the ſenate and ſtates ſhould be confirmed by the new king, and 
that he ſhould: not be the enemy of their religion: whereupon 
Chriſtian was immediately proclaimed king by the ſenate, and 
by the cries of joy and: applauſe of all thoſe who were preſent. 
Deputies were immediately diſpatched.to inform this prince of their 
reſolution; who ſoon after came into Jutland, where the ſtates 
of this province and thoſe of Fioni. waited for him; and upon 
his arrival proclaimed him king again, and took an oath of fide- 
lity to him. The king, on his ſide, engaged to confirm the 
privileges af every order of the ſtates upon the ſame footing that 
they 
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they were by the capitulation of Frederic the Firſt; they agreed, 
however, that he might make, with the conſent of the ſenate, 
ſuch changes as ſhould be judged neceſſary in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs, before new meaſures could be taken in a general 
diet: that the biſhops and clergy ſhould enjoy, in the moſt am- 


ple manner, their revenues and prerogatives, whether they re- 


mained Catholics, or whether they became Proteſtants ; that 


the nobility ſhould likewiſe preſerve all their liberties and pre- 
rogatives; that every one ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their 
religion: and, in faf?, that the poor farmers and commons were t» 


be the only perſons who were to be oppreſſed and tyrannically uſed. 


Never did a prince come to a throne in a more perilous ſituation 
than Chriſtian the Third did to that of Denmark in the year 
1534: the half of his ſubjects had revolted againſt him, and 


theſe ſupported by the Hanſe-towns and ſeveral other foreign 


powers. To defend the half of his territories, and to recover the 
other half out of the hands of a vitorious enemy; and more- 


over to ſupport the laws in vigour, to maintain peace and con- 


cord between two factions full of animoſity againſt each other, 

and to command his military operations, was a taſk which re- 
quired no ſmall ſhare of ſkill and judgment. The count of Olden- 
burg had ſubdued Fioni, and, by a miſtaken policy, as I have 
above obſerved, ſuffered all kinds of violence to be practiſed there 
with impunity ; of which the nobility and clergy were the prin- 
cipal victims: there was no ſafety there but for thoſe who ſub- 
mitted themſelves freely to the laws of Chriſtian the Second. 


The new king hearing of the diſtreſſed ſituation of the inhabi- 


tants of this province, haſtened to their relief, defeated a part of 


the count of Oldenburg's army, and very ſoon reduced the whole 


province to his obedience. But no ſooner had the king parted 
— 
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to proſecute the war in other parts, than another army, com- 
manded by the count in perſon, and aſſiſted by the whole body 
of the farmers, fubdued again the whole province, and made 
them take a new oath of fidelity to Chriſtian the Second. Af- 
terwards the count ſent a detached body of his army 1nto Jut- 
land, which beat a large party of the new king's troops; and, 
if the operations -of this little army had been properly ſeconded, 
before the king could have raiſed a new army to oppoſe him 
there, the greateſt part of this province would likewiſe have 
been ſubdued; for ſuch were the effects of the menaces, and on 
the other hand the promiſes, which the count made to all the 
people, and of the powerful word liberty, which he knew how 
to mention in a proper manner to the common people, who had 
been tyrannically treated, that a general revolt was feared, and 
the kingdom would have been inevitably loſt: but the new king 
ſent a great body of troops to the aſſiſtance of his party, and, the 
count, confiding too much in the valour of his detachment, neg- 
lected to rein: orce them; and they were totally defeated. From 
this time the affairs of the new king, who was now aſliſted with 
a body of Swedith troops, and who commanded his own army 
in perſon, began to change for the better. 


The troops of the count of Oldenburg were ſoon driven out 
of Jutland, and afterwards out of Fioni, by the new king's army; 
while the Swedes recovered Scania for him; ſo that the count 
was obliged to retire into Zealand with the remains of his army, 
and was the next year beſieged in Copenhagen and taken pri- 
ſoner: and thus, by the imprudence of this general, was the 
whole kingdom of Denmark reduced under the obedience of 


_ Chriſtian the Third. | 
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_ Chriſtian the Second, ſo that when the king regained the pro- 


preſſed and tyrannically treated by the ſenate, the nobles, and 
the biſhops, that they were exaſperated againſt them to the laſt 
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The count of Oldenburg, by ſuffering all kinds of violence 
to be practiſed with impunity, and by leaving his troops with- 
out diſcipline, abſolutely ruined all thoſe who were inclined to 
favour his party, and who had even ſubmitted to the laws of 


vinces which had been conquered, he found the whole country 
deſtroyed, the people in a ſtate of anarchy, and thoſe who 
had any property left, looking up to him as their deliverer and 
guardian. All the common people in Denmark had been ſo op- 


degree; and if the count of Oldenburg had kept proper order 
and diſcipline in the conquered provinces, and treated the people 
with humanity and good- nature, there was the greateſt appear- 
ance that he might either have placed Chriſtian the Second again 
upon the throne, or even have mounted the throne himſelf. 


I ſhould have obſerved, that this count called himſelf a zea- 
lous Proteſtant, and that all the citizens of the great towns were 
Proteſtants ; the nobles were ruined, and the common people 
could not think themſelves in ſecurity, nor live in peace, ſo long 
as the biſhops and the majority of the ſenate, who had hereto- 
fore been their tyrants, were in a ſituation to injure them again ; 
and therefore they would have joined themſelves with any power 
rather than fall again under their ancient governors. 


As ſoon as Chriſtian the Third found himſelf fixed upon the 
throne, in the year 1536, he began to reflect upon the diſagree- 
able ſituation into which the Roman Catholic clergy had plunged 
the kingdom ; and, from their great riches and power, how 


much they were {till in a ſituation to give him great uneaſineſs, 
and 
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and to oppreſs and perſecute the people: this he conſidered as a 
dangerous wound in the body of the ſtate; and, for the cure of 
which, he ſaw that one of its members, which was already be- 
come a charge to the others, muſt be cut off. Chriſtian there- 
upon communicated his ideas to ſome of the principal of the 
ſenators and of the nobility, and his deſign was unanimouſly 
applauded. Aſſured therefore of the concurrence of the majo- 
rity of the ſenate, he aſſembled that body with the greateſt ſe- 
crecy, and they immediately formed the reſolution, © To aboliſh 
< the temporal power of the biſhops, and to employ their great 
revenues to ſupply the wants of the ſtate; to hinder them 
from having, in future, any authority either in the church or 
in the ſtate; and if a general council, which was then de- 
© manded by almoſt all the Chriſtian powers, ſhould order it 
*« otherwiſe, not to permit their being re-eſtabliſhed but with 
the conſent of the king, the ſenate, and the ſtates ; to encou- 
rage the Proteſtant religion, and to ſupport its intereſts-with 
all their puwer; and, in fact, to ſupport the king with their 


lives and fortunes if he was attacked on account of religion, 
or for any other cauſe.” 
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This reſolution was ſigned and ſealed in form, and all the ſe- 
nators promiſed to keep the ſecret till it was carried into execu- 
tion. All the biſhops, in the different parts -of the kingdom 
were arreſted almoſt at the ſame time, and without any diſtur- 
bance or diſorder, and confined in different caſtles ; and to pre- 
vent any bad conſequences which ſuch a bold reſolution might 
occaſion in the kingdom, and the ſiniſter interpretations which 
might be given of it, the king immediately convoked the ſtates 
to Copenhagen: all the nobility received orders to be there in 
perſon, and the commons by their deputies; but the clergy re- 
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lic worſhip of the Roman Catholic religion in the kingdom, but 
without offering any violence to any perſon whatſoever; to apply 
the immenſe riches of the clergy towards paying the public 
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ceived no ſummonſes to attend this aſſembly. The diet was very 
numerous, and they immediately began with forming a model 
for the capitulation of the king; and when it was completed he 
mounted with the ſenate upon a great theatre, which was raiſed 
for this purpoſe in the middle of the aſſembly, where he expreſſed 
in the moſt lively colours the deplorable ſituation that the king- 
dom was in; “ And though,” ſaid he, © the nobility and the 
{+ people have often been guilty of violences during the late 
„ troubles, and committed ſuch excefles as were inexcuſable, 
yet their numbers and other circumſtances oblige me to forget 
all that is paſſed, in hopes that my example will be a law 
to every one of them to pardon the injuries which he has re- 
„ ceived: but it muſt be acknowledged, that the origin of all 
* our evils came from the tyrannical ambition of the clergy, 
and particularly of the bithops.” The king likewiſe accuſed 
them, © Of having perſecuted with violence thoſe who preached 
% the reformed religion; of having publiſhed ſeveral decrees. 
„ contrary to the laws of the kingdom; of having exerciſed a 
tyrannical authority in their reſpective dioceſes; of having 
raiſed ſeveral obſtacles againſt the election of a king, manifeſtly 
againſt the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, and againſt the 
public good, which had been the caufe of all the evils that 
the kingdom had ſuffered.” All theſe facts were ſo well 
known to the whole aſſembly, that no body attempted to de- 
fend them ; whereupon the ſenate concluded with declaring, that 
they thought it would be juſt and neceflary to annihilate for 
ever this proud domination of the clergy, which had been the 
occafton of ſo many troubles in the ſtate, and to aboliſh the pub- 
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debts, to the ſupport of the poor, the univerſity, and the other 
ſchools, and for the maintenance of the reformed clergy ; as the 
reformed religion was now become the predominant religion of 
the kingdom. After having demanded with a loud voice, whe- 
ther this reſolution of the king and the ſenate was approved of by 
the ſtates, all the members of that afſembly anſwered, by loud 
acclamations, that they approved of it ; and immediately it was 
made a law. Moreover, as they had been taught by experience, 
how dangerous it was to leave the throne vacant, and the king- 
dom without a. chief, they reſolved to prevent the like evils for 
the future, by appointing a ſucceſſor to the king; which ſhould 
be duke Frederic his eldeſt ſon; or, in caſe of his death, the 
eldeſt of his other ſons: but, if all his ſons ſhould die before 
him, then the ſtates thould name ſome other ſucceſſor, and that 
the prince ſo called to the throne ſhould bear the title of prince 
of Denmark. Afterwards the king confirmed the nobility in all. 
the conceſſions which his father Frederic the Firſt had granted 
them; particr 'arly in what they called the right of life and death 
over their vaſſals, and of puniſhing them in what manner they 


they thought proper. 


From the publication of this decree we may date the ruin of 
the power of the clergy in Denmark, who had ſo often involved: 
the kingdom in troubles and bloodſhed.. But as this order oc- 
caſioned Chriſtian the Second to be dethroned, to augment and: 
fupport their own tyranny, the nobles accompliſhed their demo- 
lition for purpoſes no leſs laudable; the good of the ſtate and: 
the ſecurity. of the conſtitution did not ſeem. to have been any 
part of their deſign. The nobles concluded; that by the deſtruc-- 
tion of the clergy their own authority and power would be ſo 
very much augmented, that ghe other orders would not be capa- 
2 ble, 
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ble, in future, of laying any reſtraint upon them ; but they did 
not foreſee, that as a great part of the crown lands were fallen 
into the hands of the clergy, when thoſe lands were again an- 
nexed to the domains of the crown, the royal authority would 
be conſiderably increaſed. 


It is true, the Lutheran clergy had very little of the power 
of thoſe whom they replaced: and in a country where there was 
very little commerce, the citizens had neither that credit nor 
| thoſe talents neceſſary to attempt the regulation of their conſti- 
tution. With regard to the farmers, the greateſt part of them 
had long ſince been in a ſtate of ſlavery; and thoſe who called 
themſelves free only ſent their deputies to the diet, to ſhew that 
they had been free formerly : ſo that theſe two orders which 
had, with the nobles, before compoſed the ſtates of the king- 
dom, were now reduced only to an empty name : the latter very 
ſoon rendered themſelves maſters of almoſt all the affairs of the 
ſtate. All the places in the ſenate and in the court were occu- 
pied by them and by their friends; and very ſoon after there 
was no employment of any conſequence which could be confer- 
red upon any perſon, however deſerving, without their conſent. 
But what gives us the cleareſt idea of their tyrannical diſpoſition, 
was a law which the ſenate ſoon after publiſhed, to forbid any 
perſon, either eccleſiaſtic or ſecular, who was not noble, to buy 
any freehold lands in the kingdom, or to endeavour to acquire 
ſuch lands by any other title. It will from hence appear how 
dangerous it is to attempt making any alteration in the conſtitu- 
tion of a ſtate, without having well weighed all the conſequences 
which may reſult from it : the moſt dangerous revolutions have 


often been the conſequences of alterations of this kind ; and that 
* which 
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which happened in Denmark, in the following century, may be 
juſtly regarded as the conſequence of this arrangement. 


In Norway, the archbiſhop of Drontheim, at the head of all 
the Roman Catholic clergy, was no leſs violent againſt the Pro- 
teſtant king than the biſhops of Denmark : they kept up a cor- 
reſpondence with the court of Henry the Eighth of England, 
and abſolutely refuſed to ele& Chriſtian the Third to be their 
king; and their example was followed by the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom: however, as many of the nobility, 
and as well of the other orders, were become Proteſtants, Chril- 
tian had ſtill a conſiderable party in the ſenate and in the ſtates ; 
ſo that, in the beginning of this year 1536, when the latter 
were aflembled at Drontheim, Chriſtian notified to them his 
having been elected king of Denmark, and alſo demanded to be 
elected their king, by virtue of the union of the two kingdoms : 
but being at the ſame time preſſed by his enemies, he alſo de- 
manded ſuccours, and a ſubſidy to carry on the war. The Nor- 
wegians, who had always received a propoſition of this kind in— 
dignantly, even when 1t came from their legal king, were highly 
diſpleaſed with Chriſtian's demands ; and the archbiſhop uſed all 
his rhetoric to make the people believe that this demand was 
the preſage of a tyrannical government. Hereupon the people 
roſe in a tumultuous manner, and, at the inſtigation of the arch- 
biſhop, maſſacred ſeveral of the king's friends, and obliged the reſt 
to leave the kingdom: but when the king had overcome his ene- 
mies in Denmark, the archbiſhop, ſeeing the ſtorm which was ready 
to break upon his head, deſired to capitulate ; but, as this was 
refuſed him, he ſoon after left the kingdom, accompanied by 
ſeveral of his friends, and retired into the Low Countries with 


all his effects. The affairs of Norway 1 now began to change 
7 their 


mark, although at the time when they received the moſt diſagree- 


.demeanors, which was compoſed in the following words : As 
its revenues, that its inhabitants are no longer in a ſituation | 


for ever to the crown of Denmark; and as the greateſt part 
of its ſenators, and particularly the archbiſhop, who is the 


to be enemies to this crown, contrary to their engagements 
and duty; for theſe reaſons, we Chriſtian, &c. have engaged 


* of Denmark, and have promiſed them that, if it ſhall pleaſe 


ever remain ſubjected to the crown of Denmark, as a pro- 
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their face; and, before the end of the year, the whole kingdom 


was reduced to obedience by the arms of Chriſtian: it is true 
ſuch a ſudden change was not expected by the court of Den- 


able news from Norway, the Daniſh nobility, who were now 
intoxicated by their pride and ambition, took ſuch a ſtep as has 
aſtoniſhed all mankind even to this day: this nobility took upon 
them to perſuade the king to pronounce a fulminating ſentence 
againſt the ſtates and people of Norway, becauſe their arch- 
biſhops and a few of their chiefs had been guilty of ſome miſ- 


the kingdom of Norway has fo declined in its power and 


* to ſupport a king, but are nevertheleſs obliged to be united 
„ principal perſon in the ſtate, have lately ſhewed themſelves 


* ourſelves, towards the ſenate and the nobility of the kingdom 


* the Almighty that we ſhall recover the ſaid kingdom of Nor- 
*© way, or any part of its provinces or territories, ſo that they 
5 ſhall be reduced under our obedience, the ſaid kingdom, or 


any part thereof, which ſhall be ſo ſubdued, ſhall be and for 


* vince of that crown; ſo that, in future, it ſhall no more be 
%a kingdom a-part, nor ſhall it be any more called fo, but ſhall 
be a part of the kingdom of Denmark, and ſubjected for ever 
* to this crown; but it ſhall nevertheleſs be underſtood, that if 


Norway ſhall hereafter be engaged in any war, the ſenate 
and 


+ 


* 
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ce and the ſtates of Denmark ſhall be bound to aſſiſt them faith- 


« fully, fo that they may receive the neceſſary ſuccours.“ 


There is the greateſt reaſon to think that this decree was im- 


mediately carried into execution, and that the ſenate of Norway 
was ſuppreſſed from this moment; that the ſtates had not any 
influence upon the elections, and that, if they were ever after 
aſſembled, it was only to do homage to their new maſters; that 
from this time the Daniſh nobility had more authority, and 
filled more places of truſt in Norway, than they had ever done 
before; and, in fact, that this kingdom had in future loſt all its 
independence, and was become a province of Denmark. This 
was undoubtedly one of the moſt tyrannical acts that ever was 
publiſned in Denmark, and worthy of the then nobility of this 
kingdom, becauſe we are to regard Chriſtian the Third as a mere 
machine, employed to execute and give a ſanction to their decrees. 


From this era it may be jaid, that the government of Den- 
mark was rather ariſtocratical than monarchical; and that it con- 
tinued ſo during this whole reign, and during the reigns of Fre- 
deric the Second and Chriſtian the Fourth. Frederic the Third 
had little more power than the doge of Venice till the year 1660, 
when the government was changed, as will be hereafter de- 
{cribed, by a famous revolution; and this tyrannical nobility, 
which had ſo long tyrannized over all the other orders in the 
kingdom, and even made the preateſt part of the people their 
flaves, were now reduced to the ſame condition, in which they 


continued till their race were nearly extinguiſhed, and thoſe 


who remained were reduced to their primitive inſignificancy 
by the abſolute power of the crown; a juſt reward for the ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion which they had exerciſed for many ages, 
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not only over their fellow ſubje&s, who were equally entitled to 
the ſame liberties and privileges with themſelves, by the original 
conſtitution of their country, but even over tlieir kings, when 
they attempted to eſtabliſh juſtice: and civil policy in the ſtate. 


It will be ſeen, from this brief but exact hiſtory of the riſe 
and progreſs. of the ancient conſtitution of Denmark, that this 
government was much upon the ſame plan originally with the 
reſt of the Gothic governments : the king came to the throne by- 


election; and, in conjunction with the ſenate, where he preſided, 


was. inveſted with the executive power: he likewiſe commanded 
the army, and decided finally all the diſputes which aroſe be- 
tween his ſubjects. The legiſlative power, together with the 
right of election of the king, was veſted in the ſtates; who were 
compoſed, firſt, of the order of nobility, and ſecondly, the order 


of the citizens and farmers: after the Chriſtian religion had 


gained ground in the North, the clergy were alſo admitted, not 
only to be an order of the ſtates, but to have ſeats likewiſe in 
the ſenate. Theſe orders had their reſpective rights and privi- 
leges, and were independent of each other: the crown: had alſo 
its prerogatives, and a certain fixed revenue ariſing out of lands 
which were appropriated to its ſupport. From reflecting upon 
the nature of this conſtitution, it might be concluded that no 
form of government could be better calculated for civil ſociety, 
and for the happineſs of mankind: but ſuch have always been 
the imperfections of human nature, that what was calculated for 
their ſupport and happineſs was made the inſtrument of oppreſ- 
fion and tyranny. The balance of this government was never 
properly conſtructed: the nobles very ſoon aſſumed a dictatorial 
power, and oppreſſed the people, as the national aſſemblies were 
got regularly held to redreſs their grievances. But nothing could 
equal 


equal the avarice, pride, ambition, and tyranny of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, when they came to have a ſhare in the civil go- 
vernment: inſtead of being the goſpel-meſſengers of peace and 
good-will towards mankind, and the examples of humility, they 
became the fomenters of tyranny, oppreſſion, and war; and by 
far ſurpaſſed the nobility in pride and ambition. The repreſenta- 
tives of the people had neither power, credit, or talents to coun- 
teract the efforts of the other two orders, who forced the crown 
to give up its prerogatives, and to oppreſs and tyrannize over the 
people. Chriſtian the Second, by endeavouring imprudently to 
ſtem the torrent of their oppreſſion, loſt his crown and his li- 
berty: Chriſtian the Third, by prudently uniting himſelf with 
the nobles and the ſenate, deſtroyed the power of the clergy : 
and the ſtill more prudent and politic Frederic the Third, by 
_ uniting himſelf with the Lutheran clergy, though they were but 
the ſhadow of thoſe whom they replaced, and the repreſentatives 


though they were become as ſo many little fovereigns in their 
reſpective territories, exempted themſelves from all public impo- 
ſitions, and divided the ſovereign authority of the ſtate with the 
king. This order, by their privileges, and the tone of ſuperiority 
which they had taken, decided every thing according to their 
will in the aſſembly of the ſtates, and looked down with con- 
tempt upon the Lutheran clergy, and the repreſentatives of the 
people, who indeed were not in a ſituation to make themſelves 
be reſpected: this haughty order poſſeſſed the greateſt part of 
the landed property of the kingdom, claimed the right of making 
all thoſe who were born upon their lands their ſlaves; not that 
any ſuch right exiſted by the original inſtitution of the feudal 
tenures ; but, as has been before obſerved, by different capitula- 
tions which they made with their former kings, they firſt claime 

— it 
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of the people, effectually deſtroyed the power of the nobility, 
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it as a right; and when the ſenate aſſumed the ſole power of pre- 
ſcribing the conditions whereby their kings were to receive the 
crown, they forced the latter to conſent to it in form, by mak- 
ing it a part of their capitulation: ſo that afterwards thoſe poor 
people were bought and ſold with the lands, as ſo many ſheep or 
oxen, No farmers, but thoſe who held their lands immediately 
of the crown, or who had the freehold in themſelves, were ad- 
mitted to ſeats in the ſtates. When the ſtates were ſeparated, 
the nobles divided with the king the government which then 


ſubſiſted in the nation. The four great officers of ſtate, i. e. the 
chancellor, the great marſhal, the high admiral, and the maſter 


of the king's houſhold, were choſen out of their order; and the 
authority of each of theſe great officers was almoſt equal to that 
of the king; and conſequently it might have been eaſily per- 


ceived, that ſuch a mixture of monarchy and of ariſtocracy could 
never have continued longer than while the king was too weak 


to oppoſe it, or than till the other orders were in a ſituation to 
oppoſe the nobility. All the kings of Denmark, for ſeveral 


_ centuries before the time of Frederic the Third, as is ſeen in 


the foregoing hiſtory, had been obliged to ſign the moſt rigid 
capitulations, which were chiefly calculated to promote the pri- 
vileges and intereſts of the nobility and clergy : but no prince 
of Denmark was forced to ſign ſo rigid a capitulation as he 
whom J have juſt now mentioned. It was calculated ſolely for 
the intereſts of the nobility; many of whom were now become 
ſo powerful, that they aſſumed a greater ſtate than the king; and 


from the great embarraſſment which they continually cauſed in 


the government, made the ſtates of royalty a very diſagreeable 
one. The ſenate and the nobility tyrannized over the king, and 


lived at diſcretion upon the people, whom they regarded as their 


ſlaves. 


In 
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In the year 1658, Charles Guſtavus king of Sweden invaded 
Denmark, under pretence of ſuccouring the king againſt the 
ſenate: the kingdom was now in ſuch confuſion by the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of the nobility, that it was not in a ſtate to make 
ſuch a defence as it appeared capable of doing. Copenhagen was 


. aw 1 
== 


the 11th of February 1659, when the Swedes were repulſed by 
Y the citizens of this town in a ſally which they then made, and 
3 obliged to retire ; and by the ſuccours which the Danes feceived 


a peace was ſigned at Copenhagen the 27th of May 1660. 


On the 8th of September, in the fame year, an aſſembly of 
the ſtates was convoked, to take into conſideration the deplorable 


with which the ſtate was afflicted: the army was not paid, and 
ready to mutiny; the fleet was in ſuch a wretched ſituation that 
very few of t! e ſhips were in a condition to bear the ſea, and all 
the public treaſure was exhauſted by the avarice and 1ill-condu& 


of the nobility. 
If ever therefore this haughty order ought to treat the other 


done at this time: the whole kingdom was exaſperated againſt 
them on account of the loſſes which they had ſuſtained, as the 
_ diviſions between the king and the ſenate had weakened the 
ſtate : the citizens of the great towns began now to feel their 
ſtrength, and thoſe of Copenhagen in particular ; who, from the 
gallant defence which they had made againſt the Swedes, were 
become proud of the privileges which they had thereby procured 
themſelves: the moſt conſiderable of which was that which 


beſieged on the 11th of Auguſt, and the ſiege was carried on till 


from Holland, the kingdom was delivered from its enemies, and 


ſituation of the kingdom; and to endeavour to remedy the evils 
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conferred upon them ſeveral of the rights of the nobility, and 
made this capital, in ſome meaſure, as a fourth order in the 
ſtates. If the nobles had been prudent, they would not in ſuch 
circumſtances have aſſumed that odious ſuperiority over the other 
orders, which they knew was always diſagreeable. The prin- 
cipal matter to be decided in this diet was, to raiſe money for 
the payment of the army, and to ſupply the other wants of the 
ſtate. . The nobles propoſed, in a long memorial which they 
laid before the other orders, to eſtabliſh a tax upon every thing 
that was conſumed, to which they, as they ſuppoſed, graciouſly 
conſented to ſubject themſelves ; but with ſo many reſtrictions as 
were extremely diſagreeable to the other orders: they conſented 
to pay this tax only when they were in town, and not while 
they were in the country upon their own lands: they wanted to 
regulate this impoſition upon the farmers ; but would not ſubject 
themſelves to it for more than three years ; and at length told 
the other orders publicly, that they ought to regard it as a mark 
of the greateſt condeſcenſion, that they had deviated on this oc- 
caſion from their eſtabliſhed privileges. The clergy and the re- 
preſentatives of the people were extremely ſhocked at this decla- 
ration, and propoſed in their turn to put up to farm to the 
higheſt bidder all the fiefs of the crown, which the nobility then 
enjoyed upon paying only a ſmall acknowledgment, This 
was attacking them in the moſt ſenſible point; and therefore 
they exclaimed violently againſt this propoſition. Never did fo 
favourable an opportunity offer for the king to humble theſe 
little tyrants : the conſtancy and valour which his majeſty had 
ſhewn in defending his capital againſt the Swedes, had filled the 
hearts of all the kingdom with love and zeal for him: the infe- 
rior orders were irritated againſt the nobles; and, as if every 


thing was united in his favour, the ſpeakers of the clergy, and 
| of 
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of the citizens and farmers, who led theſe orders, united to 
humble the pride of the nobility, and to augment the power of 
the crown. Never did ſo favourable an opportunity offer to rec- 
tify the errors of this conſtitution, and to relieve their enſlaved 
and oppreſſed fellow citizens; but theſe men ſuffered their re- 
ſentment to overcome their prudence; and inſtead of rectifying 


biſhop of Copenhagen, as ſpeaker of the order of the clergy, 
propoſed to his order to ſign a declaration to make the crown he- 


tatives of the people, who adopted it and ſigned it immediately. 


the abuſes of the ſtate, deſtroyed the conſtitution entirely. The 


reditary in the royal family. This propoſition, having been 
readily accepted and ſigned, was afterwards ſent to the repreſen- 


The ſame day theſe two orders ſent it to the ſpeaker of the 
nobles to have the concurrence of that order: aſtoniſhed and 
alarmed at this bold ſtep, the nobles, inſtead of concurring with 
the other orders, or endeavouring to regulate the differences 
which had ariſen between them, began to negociate with the 
king, and world have engaged him to be contented with the 
ſucceſſion in the male line; but the politic Frederic, having 
been informed of what had already been done in his favour, and 
what was further intended to be done, rejected this offer. Two - 
days afterwards the two inferior orders came to the houſe of no- 
bles to have their anſwer to this matter ; but as the latter only 
endeavoured to gain time, and abated nothing of their haughti- 
neſs, the clergy and the repreſentatives of the people went the 
ſame day in a body to the king, and preſented the act to him 
which made the crown hereditary in his family. The king 
thanked theſe two orders for their good intentions towards him; 
but at the ſame time informed them, .that he could not accept 
their good-will before the nobility had likewiſe conſented to it. 
The latter made a great reſiſtance, and wanted to quit the town, 
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and diſſolve the diet, but they found the gates of the city were 
ſhut, and that their further reſiſtance might be attended with great 
danger; after two days deliberation, therefore, they gave their 
conſent to the reſolution of the two orders. The capitulation, 
which limited the king's authority, was reſtored to him, and the 
following day all the orders took a new oath of fidelity to him; but 
it was not till the roth of January 1661, that the three orders 
ſigned each a ſeparate act, by which they conſented that the 
crown ſhould be hereditary in the royal family, as well in the 


female as in the male line, and by which they inveſted the king 


with the abſolute power, and gave him the right to regulate the 
ſucceſſion and the regency. The act of the nobility is ſigned 
and ſealed by all the ſenators of the kingdom, and by the heads 
of all the noble families which then compoſed this order ; that 
of the clergy is ſigned and ſealed by all the deputies of this order 
in the ſtates, and by the rectors of every pariſh ; and that of 
the repreſentatives of the people is not only ſigned and ſealed by 
their deputies in the ſtates, but alſo by the magiſtrates and prin- 
cipal perſons in every town; all which a&s are carefully pre- 
ſerved among the public records of the kingdom to this day. 


No reaſonable and intelligent perſon can reflect upon this 
great event without being filled with wonder and amazement. 
Some excuſe indeed might be offered for the clergy and the 
people who had long groaned under the tyranny and oppret- 
ſion of the nobility; and who ſuppoſed that they ſhould find, 
under an abſolute monarchy, at leaſt that humanity which one 
rational being owed to another, and which had been denied 
them under the ariſtocratical tyranny of the nobles: but that 
the latter ſhould be ſo loſt to every ſentiment of ſociability, 


to every duty which they owed to their Creator, and to their 


fellow 
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fellow creatures, and ſo blind to their own intereſt, as well as 
to that of their poſterity, is what muſt fill every thinking perſon 
with aſtoniſhment, ſerve as a monument of the degeneracy of 
human nature, and verify all that hiſtorians have ſaid of the 
abandoned profligacy, tyranny, and ignorance of this deteſtable 
orders, Not content with reducing all the farmers and poor 
people? who were born upon their lands, to the moſt vile ſtate 
of ſlavery; buying them and ſelling them as ſo many ſheep and 
oxen, and, though they were Chriſtians and fellow creatures, 
treating them in many reſpects as beaſts, they thought them- 
ſelves hardly uſed becauſe they were not permitted to uſe all 
their fellow ſubjects in the ſame manner, and even to tyrannize 
over the king himſelf. They had for near a century before this 
revolution aſſumed to themſelves the ſole right of impoſing taxes, 
and the firſt uſe they made of it was to exempt themſelves from 
them, though they were at this time poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
part of the riches of wy n FI 


No ſooner was Frederic inveſted with the ſovereign power, 
hom he began to reduce the authority, and to humble the pride 
of this haughty order : ſeveral of their privileges, particularly 
that of life and death over their farmers, were formally annulled 
by royal edits : many of them at firſt made oppoſition to theſe 
edits, and endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion in the kingdom, as 
they had been accuſtomed to do, upon the like occaſions, for ſe- 
veral centuries before; ; but the face of affairs was changed: the 
court took every occaſion which preſented to cut them off; ſo 
that in leſs than twenty years the greatelt part of this formi- 
dable order exiſted no more. They faw all the principal places 
of truſt in the kingdom filled with ſtrangers, from which they 
were totally excluded; thit juſtice and equity, which they had 
Vor.1. Pp for- 
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formerly denied their fellow creatures, were now: deed. thi 
and the rod of power was continually ſuſpended over their heads. 
Thus was the ancient conſtitution of Denmark, founded in the 
times of paganiſm upon the principles of equity and juſtice, de- 
ſtroyed in the more civilized ages of Chriſtianity, by the pride 
and Arrggance. c of a clergy who profeſſed ſhewing, theuaſely s the 
examples ofhumility and juſtice ; and by the tyranny Aid bar- 
barity of a nobility, who ſhould have given examples of mode- 
ration and equity, and have been the guardians of the public li- 
berty. How far the citizens and common people were benefited 
by this revolution, will appear in the following chapter, wherein 
I ſhall ſtate the arrangements which have been made ſince that 
era, and which form the preſent government. of Denmark. 


CF 
Of the Form of Government at preſent eflablihed in DRxN MARE. 


Have obſerved in the foregoing chapter, that when the: 

ſtates ſurrendered their power into the king's hands, they- 
like wiſe inveſted him and his ſucceſſors with the power of regu- 
lating and changing the form of government in what manner 
they thought proper, except what regarded the ſucceſſion, which 
was regulated by Frederic the Third in a formal law, that was. 
for ever to be eſteemed as a law of the Medes and Perſians, and 
the only fundamental law of Denmark. To give a clear idea of 
the preſent government of this kingdom it will be neceſſary to 
give an exact tranſlation of this royal law, as it is called, which 


15 nearly as follows: Frederic the Third, by the grace of 
God, 
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God, king of Denmark and of N [orway, and king of the Goths 


and Vandals, &c, &c. maketh it known to all people, That 
inſtructed by the example of others, as well as by our own 


experience, of the marvellous wiſdom with which Almighty 


God governs all the empires of this world, and regulates their 


< deſtinies; we acknowledge that it was to his Almighty power 


that we owed the deliverance from thoſe great perils and 
dangers which, for ſeveral years paſt, threatened the ruin 
of our perſon, family, and kingdom; and that it was by 
his paternal bounty and goodneſs that we were preſerved; 


and that, by the care of his providence, we have not only re- 


ſtored the deſired peace and tranquillity in our dominions, but 
that our ſenate and the ſtates of the kingdom, compoſed 
of the nobility, clergy, and the repreſentatives of the people, 
have reſolved to renounce the right of election, which apper- 
tained to them; and in conſequence they have thought pro- 
per to reſtore into our hands the copies of the capitulation 


which we had ſigned, and to annul all the clauſes and condi- 


tions thereof; to diſcharge us from the oath which we took 
when we came to the throne ; and to declare us abſolutely free 
from all the obligations which it impoſed upon us. The ſaid 
ſtates, of their free will and inclination, and without any ſo- 
licitation on our part, gave us at the ſame time an hereditary 


* right for us, and for all our legitimate deſcendents, over our 


kingdoms of Denmark and of Norway, and authorized us to 
exerciſe, in an abſolute manner, all the rights of the ſove- 
reign power: and moreover they have annulled, in conſe- 


quence of this diſpoſition, all the obligatory letters that we 
gave in the name of our well- beloved ſon prince Chriſtian, 


dated the 18th June 16 50, the proviſional diſpoſition whicli 


was 6 ns in 1651, and in ome every thing which was 


Pp 2 % con- 
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contained in all the acts, documents, or conſtitution ns of the 


Nate, contrary to the right of | ſucceſſion, and the abſolute 


power which has been conferred upon us: to which they have 
added the power, not only to regulate the form of government 
in future, but alſo to determine the right of ſucceſſion, and 7 
the order in which the male and female lines ſhould ſuc- 
ceed each other, and how the kingdom ſhould be governed 
during a minority, if the caſe ſhould happen; requiring us 
to publiſh an ordinance upon all theſe points, which they 
have promiſed to regard as the fundamental and unalterble 
law of the ſtate, and to obſerve it religiouſly in all its arti- 
cles; ſo that neither they nor their deſcendents ſhall ever 
trouble us or our legal deſcendents while the government 
of the kingdom exiſts; promiſing on the contrary by an 
oath to defend it, at the peril of their lives, honours, and 
fortunes, againſt all thoſe, whether our ſubjeQs or ſtrangers, 


who may attack it by word or action, ſo that no reaſons of 


hatred, of friendſhip, of fear, of danger, of utility, of damage, 
of envy, or of any human artifice, ſhall ever turn either them 
or their deſcendents from their duty reſpecting this matter. 
We ſhall paſs over in filence all the other marks of love and 


_ eſteem which our dear and faithful ſubjects have given us, which 


are ſo many proofs of their zeal for the proſperity of our royal 


and hereditary houſe, and for the ſecurity and tranquillity of 


our kingdoms. Conſidering then, with the greateſt attention, 
the ſignal benefit that the Divine Providence has. granted us, 


and the great love that our faithful ſubjects have ſhewn us, 


we have, on our part, employed all our attention and judg- 
ment to eſtabliſh ſuch a form of government, and ſuch an 
order of ſucceſſion, as we thought would be the moſt proper 


for a monarchical ſtate 3 which we have eſtabliſhed by this 
4 | SN i royal 
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royal law, to be the fundamental law of the ſtate, and to be 
for ever obſerved by our heirs, and all their legitimate deſcen- 
dents, as well as by all the inhabitants of our kingdoms and 
provinces, without any exception, and without its ever being 
ſubject to any change or contradiction, but it ſhall en be 
regarded as unalterable and irrevocable.“ pale: | FI 


1 Firſt, God be he cauſe and principal of every 


thing, the firſt diſpoſition that we make by this law is, that 
all our ſucceſſors and deſcendents, whether male or female, 


even to the lateſt poſterity, who ſhall occupy the throne of 
Denmark and of Norway, ſhall adore one and the true God, 
in the manner in which he has revealed himſelf in his holy 
word, which is explained to us in our confeſſion of faith, made in 
conformity to that of Auſbourg 1 in the year 1530; and our will 
is, that they ſhall carefully ſupport this religion in all its 
purity in their kingdoms, and that they ſhall defend it, with 
all their power, in all their territories, againſt all heretics and 
blaſphemers.” Secondly, © The hereditary kings of Den- 
mark and of Norway {hall and ought to be regarded by all 
their ſubjects, as the, only ſupreme governors that they have 


upon earth: they ſhall be above all human laws; and in all 


affairs eccleſiaſtical or civil, they ſhall not acknowledge any 
other ſuperior judge but God alone.” Thirdly, * It is the 


king alone who ſhall enjoy the ſupreme right of making and 


of interpreting the laws, of changing them, or of repealing 
them entirely : he may likewiſe repeal the laws that himſelf 
or any of his predeceſſors ſhall have made, except this royal 
law, which, ſhall always remain unalterable and irrevocable, . 
as the fundamental law of the ſtate ; and grant exemptions, 


as well real as nn. to all thoſe whom he ſhall judge 
** . proper 
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proper to diſpenſe with the obligation of obeying the laws.“ 


Fourthly, '** Moreover it is the king alone who ſhall be inveſted 
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with the ſupreme power of granting all public employments 
to thoſe whom he ſhall think proper, and of diſplacing thoſe 


* who are inveſted with them, when he ſhall think it neceſſary; 


who ſhall appoint all the miniſters and officers of the public, 
under what name or title ſoever they ſhall be employed in the 
ſervice of the ſtate: ſo that all ſorts of dignities and all ſorts 


offices, of what order ſoever they are, ſhall take their origin 


from the ſupreme power of the prince, as from their ſource." 


Fifthly, It is the king alone to whom the right of diſpoſing 
the military forces and fortifications of the kingdom apper- 


tains: he ſhall have the ſole right of making war with whom 
and when he ſhall think proper ; of making treaties, of levying 
of taxes, and of raiſing contributions of every kind; ſee- 
ing that kingdoms and provinces cannot be defended but 
with armies, and armies cannot be ſupported but by ſubfidies, 


| which are raiſed upon the ſubje&s.” Sixthly, The king 
ſhall have the ſupreme juriſdiction over all the eccleſiaſtics in 


his ſtates, of what rank ſoever they be: it is he who is to regu- 
late and determine the rights and ceremonies of the divine ſer- 
vice; who is to convoke the councils and ſynods in order to 
regulate the affairs of religion, and to terminate their ſeſſions; 
and, in one word, the king ſhall unite in his proper perſon 
all the eminent rights of royalty and of ſovereignty, under 
what name ſoever they may be arranged, and ſhall exerciſe 
them by virtue of his proper authority.” Seventhly, All 
the affairs of the kingdom, the letters, and all the public acts, 
ſhall be expedited in the king's name; they ſhall be ſealed 


with his ſeal, and figned with his hand from the time that 


he ſhall be of age.” Eighthly, „The king ſhall be 
% deemed 
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« deemed of age when he ſhall be entered into the four- 
60 teenth year of his age, and from this time he ſhall pub- 
1 licly declare, that he will be his own maſter, and that 
% he will no longer have either tutor or guardian.“ Ninthly, 
For the eſtabliſhment of the king's s tutors or governors dur- 
« ing ; FY minority, the diſpoſitions which the preceding king 
60. ſhall have left in his teſtament upon that head, ſhall be ex- 
C7 ity followed: but if he ſhall not haye left any ſuch diſpo- 
bs ſitions, or ſuch a teſtament, the queen mother thall be' regent 
« of the kingdom, during the minority, of her ſon; and ſhe 
<< ſhall have the ſeven firſt miniſters and. officers of the king to 
4% aid her in the functions of the regency: the queen, con- 
«6 Jointly with them, ſhall form a council, which ſhall. have the 
government of the kingdom; and every thing ſhall, be regu- 
« lated. therein by the plurality of voices: the queen ſhall have. 
% two. voices, but the other counſellors ſhall have only one each. 
6 All the letters, ordin ances, and in general all the affairs of 
M the kingdom ſhall be expedited. i in the name of the king, al- 
though all theſe acts are ſigned by the regent and council.“ 
Tenthly, If the queen, mother of the king, was dead, or mar- 
« ried again, the prince of the blood, who. i 1s the neareſt rela- 
« tion to the king in the deſcending line of our royal houſe, 
« provided. that he is in the kingdom, and that he can always 
„be there, ſhall be regent of the kingdom, on condition that 
« he has attained to the age of majority, that is, that he is en- 
« tered into the cightcenth year of his age : he ſhall have like- | 
« wiſe two voices in the council, and all other particulars ſhall 
„be regulated as in the foregoing article.” Eleventhly, © But 
if the before-mentioned prince of the blood is nat: yet come to 
« the age of majority, and there is no. other prince of the blood, 
« then the before- mentioned ſeven. officers of the king ſhall: 
1 4 exerciſe 
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exerciſe alone the government of the kingdom, and ſhall be 


<« guardians to the king; they ſhall have an equal authority, 
and each perſon ſhall have a voice in the council; and in 
every other reſpect they ſhall conform themſelves to what has 
been before- mentioned.“ Twelfthly, If the place of one 
of theſe counſellors, charged with the adminiſtration of the 
affairs of the kingdom, ſhall become vacant by death, or by 
any other accident, the other counſellors ſhall imme ately 


make choice of a perſon to fill this employment who is wor- 


thy of it; and the perſon ſo choſen ſhall occupy the fame 
place and prerogatives that were occupied by him whom he 
ſucceeded.” Thirteenthly, The regent and all the coun- 


ſellors before- mentioned ſhall take an oath to the king, not 


only to be faithful and affectionate to him, but they ſhall 
thereby ſpecially oblige themſelves in quality of guardians, 


during the minority of the king, to maintain the abſolute 


and monarchical power of the king, and his hereditary right, 
during the courſe of their adminiſtration ; and to preſerve the 
ſame in all its extent for him and his ſucceſſors: they ſhall 
moreover promiſe to govern the kingdom as men who muſt 


c give an account of their adminiſtration to God and to the 


93 


king.“ Fourteenthly, “ As ſoon as the regent and the coun- 
ſellors ſhall have taken an oath to the king, and are entered 
into the adminiſtration, they ſhall, as ſoon as poſſible, order 
an exact ſtate of every thing which appertains to the crown to 
be made out, comprehending the army, and navy, and forti- 
fications of the kingdom; of the lands, jewels, and money 
which belong to the ſtate ; and of the revenues and expences 
of the king; to the end that they may be exactly informed 
of the fituation of the kingdom when they entered upon 
their adminiſtration: they ſhall afterwards be obliged to 

66 give 
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give an account to the king upon this footing when he ſhall 
come of age to anſwer to him for every TIRE 3 and to indem- 
nify him for all the loſſes which he ſhall have ſuffered by 
their fault.” Fifteenthly, © The throne of the Kingdoms of 
Denmark and N orway ſhall never be judged vacant, ſo long 
as there is any deſcendent in the male or female line, who 
ſhall owe his origin to us: therefore, as ſoon as the king 
is dead, he who ſhall be the neareſt to him in the line ſhall 
immediately and actually be king to all intents and purpoſes : 
he ſhall, without any other ceremony, take poſſeſſion of the 
throne, and aſſume the title of king; ſeeing that the royal 


dignity and the abſolute monarchical power belong to him 


by right of ſucceſſion, from the moment that his predeceſſor is 
no more.” Sixteenthly, ** Although the ſtates of the king- 
dom, compoſed of the nobles, clergy, and the repreſentatives 


of the people, when they conferred upon us, and upon all our 
deſcendents in the male and female line, the abſolute monar- 


chical power, for to enjoy it by right of ſucceſſion, did thereby 
eſtabliſh tl. at from the moment one king is dead, the crown, 
the ſoeptre, and the title and power of an hereditary monarch 
are devolved upon his neareſt heir; ſo that from this æra the 
kings of Denmark and of Norway, ſo long as any branch of 
our royal family ſhall exiſt, will be born ſuch, without hav- 
ing any occaſion for an election; yet nevertheleſs, to make 
it known to all the univerſe that the kings of Denmark and 
Norway eſteem it as their principal glory to acknowledge 
their dependence upon the Supreme Being, and look upon 1t 
as the greateſt honour to receive the bleſſing of God by his 
miniſters, 1t 1s our will that the kings ſhall be anointed pub- 
lickly, and in the church, with all the rights and ceremonies 
that religion and good order require.“ Seventeenthly, The 
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* king, nevertheleſs, ſhall not be bound to take any oath, nor 
& to enter into any engagement of what nature ſoever, reſpect- 
ing the monarchy ; ſeeing that, as a free and abſolute ſove- 
« reign, his ſubjects can neither impoſe upon him the neceſſity 
* of an oath, nor preſcribe any conditions to him which ſhall 
„limit his authority.” Eighteenthly, The king may fix a 
„day for his being anointed and crowned whenever he ſhall think 
proper, even before he is major; he ſhould by this religious 
«© act haſten to implore the bleſſing of God, and the ſuccours 
«© which he gives to his anointed : with reſpe& to the ceremo- 
& nies which ſhall be obſerved upon this occaſion, he ſhall like- 
„ wiſe order them as he ſhall think proper, according to the cir- 
„ cumſtances.” Nineteenthly, And, as we are taught by 
„ reaſon, as well as by every day's experience, that the united 
& forces of a ſtate are more powerful, and better calculated to 
defend that ſtate than when they are divided; and that the 
more the empire of a prince is conſiderable, the better likewiſe 
„he will be able to defend it, as well as his ſubjects, againſt 
« all foreign powers, it is our will that our hereditary kingdoms 
„of Denmark and Norway, with all the provinces which de- 
« pend thereon, the iſlands, fortifications, royal rights, jewels 
„ of the crown, money, and all other rich effects; the fleet and 
% army, and every thing which belongs to them; and, in fact, 
« every thing that we actually poſſeſs, or which may hereafter 
ebe acquired to us, or to our ſucceflors, by the rights of war, 
„ ſucceſſion, or by virtue of any other legal title; we fay, that 
« it is our will, that all theſe things, without any exception, 
& ſhall remain united and undivided under one hereditary king 
« of Denmark and Norway; and that the princes of the blood, 
of the one and of the other ſex, content with their hopes, 


« ſhall wait the ſucceſſion to which they may be called, accord- 
„ing 
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ing to the order that we ſhall eſtabliſh.” Twentiethly, «And 


ſeeing that, by the preceding article, which we would fix as 
an eſſential part of this law, and which is not to be changed 


© on any pretence whatever, the kingdoms and provinces which 
we actually poſſeſs, and that we may acquire hereafter, either 
| by ſucceſſion or by any other legal title, can never be ſepa- 
rated or divided, it is our will alſo, that our ſucceſſors ſhall 
aſſure the other children of the royal houſe a convenient and 


honourable ſubſiſtence, according to their birth, which may 
be given in money or in land; but if this ſubſiſtence is aſſigned 


in land, under what honourable title ſoever, they ſhall only 


receive the yearly revenue. during their lives, but the land 


ſhall always remain ſubje& to the royal ſovereign authority; 


which rule ſhall likewiſe be obſerved os the lands that ſhall 
conſtitute the jointure of the queen.” 'Twenty-firſtly, © It 
ſhall not be lawful for any prince of our royal houſe, while 
he is living in the kingdoms or provinces under our dominion, 


to marry, to go out. of the kingdom, or to enter into the ſer- 


vice of any foreign power, without having firſt obtained the 
permiſhon of the king.” Twenty- ſecondly, The daughters 
and ſiſters of the king ſhall be ſupported as princeſſes till they 


ſhall be married with the conſent of the king ; they ſhall then 


receive their fortunes in ready money, which ſhall be regu- 
lated according to the king's pleaſure : they ſhall not after- 
wards have any pretenſions to form, either for them or for 
their children, until they or their children ſhall be called to 


the throne.” Twenty-thirdly, < Upon the death of the king, 


if he who is the next heir ſhall be out of the kingdom, he 


« ſhall immediately return into Denmark without any delay, 


and ſhall there eſtabliſh his refidence and his court, and take 
upon himſelf the government of the ſtate : but if he who is 
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the neareſt, and conſequently the legal, heir of the deceaſed 
king, ſhall neglect to preſent himſelf for the ſpace of three 
months after he received advice of the death of his predeceſſor, 
except that he ſhall be hindered by bad health, or by ſome 

other legal cauſe, he who follows him immediately in the line, 
and who after him would have the right to ſucceed to the go- 
vernment, ſhall take poſſeſſion of the throne : what regards 
the regency and the government of the kingdom till the king's 
arrival ſhall be regulated by the laws before obſerved reſpect- 

ing the regency during a minority.“ Twenty-fourthly, The. 
princes and the princeſſes of the blood ſhall have, after the 
king and the queen, the firſt rank in the kingdom, and they 


&< ſhall obſerve among themſelves the ſame order of preſence that 


ce 


(e 


C6 


they ſhall find mentioned in the order and right of ſucceſſion.” 


Twenty-fifthly, They ſhall not appear before any inferior Judge, 


becauſe the king himſelf is their judge in the firſt and laſt 
inſtance, or him who he ſhall appoint for this effect.“ Twenty- 


ſixthly, „All that we have hitherto ſaid of the power and of 
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the eminence of the ſovereignty, and if there is any thing 
more which has not been expreſsly and ſpecially mentioned, 
it will be comprehended and contained in the expoſition which 
we ſhall proceed to make of our intentions with regard to this 
matter. The king of Denmark and of Norway ſhall be an 
hereditary king, and inveſted with the higheſt power, ſo that 
every thing which may be faid and written to the advantage 
of an abſolute and hereditary Chriſtian king, ſhould alſo be 
underſtood in the moſt favourable ſenſe of the hereditary king 
of Denmark and Norway. The ſame thing ſhall alſo be un- 
derſtood of the hereditary queen and ſovereign of Denmark 
and Norway, if, in the length of time, the ſucceſſion ſhall 


fall to a princeſs of the royal blood. And as experience, as 
« well 
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well as the dreadful examples of other countries, ſhew us how 


pernicious it is to abuſe the clemency and good nature of 
kings and princes, by ditniniſhing their power and authority, 


as it has been artfully praiſed by different perſons, and even 


by their ſervants, who had the greateſt part of their confi- 


dence, to the great prejudice of the public affairs, as well as 
to the intereſt of ſuch kings and princes, ſo that in many 
parts it had been much to be wiſhed that ſuch kings and 
princes had kept a more watchful eye over the preſervation of 


their authority than they have often done; we ſhall very ſeri- 
ouſly order all our ſucceſſors, the hereditary kings of Den- 
mark and Norway, to take very particular care to defend 
their hereditary right and their abſolute dominion, and not 
ſuffer it to be called in queſtion upon any condition what- 
ever; and we do moreover recommend it to them to preſerve 
it in the manner that we have eſtabliſhed it by this royal 


law, and to fo tranſmit it from generation to generation to 


all our deſcendents for ever; and to make our reſolution. and 
deſire the 1.,ore permanent it is our unalterable will and plea- 


ſure, that if any perſon of what rank ſoever ſhall dare to 


propoſe or obtain any thing which may in any form or man- 
ner, or in any degree, be contrary to the abſolute and mo- 
narchical power and authority of the king, every thing which 
ſhall have been fo granted and obtained ſhall be regarded as 


null and of no effect; and thoſe who had the art or addreſs. 


to obtain ſuch a thing, ſhall be puniſhed as having been guilty 


of the crime of leze majeſty, and as men who had violated, 
in a criminal manner, the eminence of the abſolute and mo- 


narchical power of the king.” Twenty-ſeventhly, « Having 
in the foregoing articles eſtabliſhed that there ſhall be but one 


ſovereign and maſter in the Kingdoms and provinces which 
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actually appertain to us, or which may hereafter appertain 
* to us or to our deſcendents; and moreover ordered, that the 
other children of the royal family ſhall content themſelves 
1 « with a maintenance worthy of their birth, which ſhall be re- 
4 „ gulated by the king, and with the hopes of ſucceeding to the 
4 * crown in their turn; to prevent and remove every kind of 
„difficulty which may ariſe herefrom, we have reſolved to ſtate 
here, in a few words, the order of ſucceſſion in which every 
% one of the royal family ſhall come to the throne. The male 
« deſcendents, born of a legitimate marriage, ſhall be called 
+ firſt to the ſucceſſion of this hereditary kingdom, and fo long 
as there ſhall be any male iſſue of a male; neither the female 
<< 1ffue of a male, nor the male or female iſſue of a female, nor 
any perſon whatever of the female line, ſhall have any right 
to demand the ſucceſſion of the crown, ſo long as there ſhall 
«© be any legal heir in the male line; ſo that the female iſſue 
of a male ſhall be preferred to the male iflue of a female.” 
Twenty-eighthly, In the genealogical order of the heirs of the 
crown, the lines ſhall be exactly obſerved, and no omiſſion 
* ſhall be made becauſe of the age of one line to the prejudice 
of the other: the ſon ſhall ſucceed to his father, and as long 
as there ſhall be any male in the firſt male line, the ſecond 
„male line ſhall be excluded, and alſo afterwards from one line 
to the other. And if the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdom 
„ ſhall fall to the females, the females who deſcend from us in 
„the male line by the ſons ſhall be firſt admitted, and after- 
„ yards-thoſe who deſcend from us in the female line by the 
daughters; thus one line ſhall ſucceed to another, and one 
«« perſon to another, having always regard to the right of pri- 
* mogeniture; and for to expreſs the thing in a few words, the 


males ſhall always be preferred, and the male lines ſhall al- 
: « ways 


D E N M A R K. EY” 


e. ways be the firſt; and among thoſe of the * ſex and of 
ec the ſame line the eldeſt ſhall be the firſt preferred by the right 
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of primogeniture.“ Twenty-ninthly, © But for to expoſe the 
order of ſucceſſion as clearly as poſſible, that there may not in 
future be any ſubje& or pretext of difficulty in the interpre- 
tation of the words of this royal law, we have thought it pro- 


per to give an example, in the perſons of our children, of the 


manner in which it ought to be underſtood. When therefore 
it ſhall pleaſe the Divine Providence to give us a celeſtial 


crown in the place of that which we wear at preſent, the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Norway, with all our other pro- 


vinces, ſhall paſs entirely, with the abſolute and ſovereign 
power with which we are inveſted, to our eldeſt ſon the prince 


Chriſtian, ſo that -as long as he ſhall have male heirs, in the 


male line which deſcend from him, even if he ſhould be dead 
before he came to the ſucceſſion ; neither the prince George, 


nor the lines which deſcend from him, nor his ſiſters, nor 
the lines which they ſhall form, can 0 1 any right to the 


ſucceſſion of our kingdoms and provinces.” Thirtiethly, If 


the male poſterity of the ſon and grandſon of prince Chriſtian 


ſhall be extinct, even ſuppoſing it ſhall be after ſeveral gene- 
rations, the male line which owed their origin to prince 
George, our ſecond ſon, ſhall immediately be inveſted with, 
by the right of ſucceſſion for ever, the ſovereignty of our 
kingdoms and provinces entire, and without any diviſion; 
one prince ſhall ſucceed to another, and one line to another, 
as long as there ſhall be any male iſſue, always having regard 
to the age of thoſe who ſhall be of the ſame ſex, and in the 
ſame line; ſo that the eldeſt brother ſhall always be preferred 
to the youngeſt, although he ſhould be born before his father 
came to the throne, and that the youngeſt was born after he 
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reſpect to all our ſons, if God ſhall ſee it fit to bleſs our mar- 
riage, and give us a great number of them.” Thirty-firſtly, 


If it ſhall fo happen, which God' forbid, that all the male 
deſcendents of our race ſhall be extinct, the ſucceſſion to the 


throne ſhall devolve upon the daughters of the ſons of the 
laſt king, and upon their lines, if there ſhall be any; if not, 
it ſhall come to the daughters of the laſt king, firſt to the 
eldeſt, and to the lines which ſhall deſcend from her; and af. 
terwards to the others, and to the lines which ſhall deſcend 
from them ſucceſſively; admitting one line after the other. 
Between the perſons of the ſame line, firſt the ſex, and after- 

wards the age, is to be regarded ; ſo that the ſon is to be pre- 
ferred before the daughter, and the eldeſt before the youngeſt, 
which order ſhould be conſtantly obſerved.” Thirty-ſecondly, 
If the laſt king ſhall not have left any daughters, the princeſs 
of the blood, in the male line, who is the neareſt relation to 
him, ſhall inherit the crown, and all the lines which ſhall 
deſcend from her, the one after the other, as we have already 
obſerved.” Thirty-thirdly, „After her the neareſt relation 
of the late king, who fhall be found in one of the female 
branches deſcended from us by the males, ſhall have the king- 
dom by right of ſucceſſion, and after her, her ſons and grand- 
ſons, the one after the other, and one line ſhall ſucceed to 
the other, as hath been before obſerved.” Thirty-fourthly, 
If the lines of our ſons, both male and female, ſhall be ex- 

tint, the ſucceſſion to the throne ſhall devolve upon the 
lines of the princeſſes our daughters; and firſt to the prin- 
ceſs Anna Sophia, as to the eldeſt, to her ſons and grand- 
ſons, from generation to generation; afterwards to the others, 


the c one after the other, and one line after the other; ſo that, 
„% nevertheleſs, 


nevertheleſs, among thoſe * are of the 6 line, the TINY 


ſhall be preferred to the females, and the eldeſt to the youngeſt; 
and as long as any branch of our family ſhall remain, the ſo- 
vereignty of theſe kingdoms and provinces ſhall always belong 
to him, by the right of ſucceſſion, whether it be a prince or 
a princeſs, with the ſame reſtrictions reſpecting lines and per- 
ſons as is above-mentioned.” Thirty-fifthly, The daughter 


of the eldeſt daughter, even in the moſt remote degree, ſhall 


always be preferred to a ſon and to a daughter of the youngeſt 
daughter; and it ſhall not be lawful to paſs from one line to 


the other; the ſecond line ſhall be obliged to wait for the 


extinction of the firſt, the third for that of the ſecond, and 
the fourth for that of the third.” Thirty-ſixthly, If the 


+ ſucceſſion to the throne fhall come to the ſon of a daughter, 
and if he ſhall leave male heirs after him, the ſame rule ſhall 


be obſerved towards the male lines which deſcend from him, 
that we have ordered to be obſerved towards the male lines 
which deſe2nd from us; that is, that all the males, in the 
male line, ſhall ſucceed to the throne in preference to all 


others, the one after the other, and one line after the other, 


ſo that the eldeſt ſhall always be preferred to the youngeſt ; 
and to ſay as much as poſſible in a few words, the male iſſue 
of a male ſhall be preferred to the female iſſue of a male, and 
the female iſſue of a male ſhall be preferred to the male and 
female iſſue of a female: in every other reſpect the rules before- 


mentioned ſhall be always followed.” Thirty-ſeventhly, 


Moreover it 1s to the daughters, and their children and grand- 
children, in the proper deſcent, that the ſucceſſion to the 
crown belongs; the huſbands of ſuch daughters ſhall not have 
any right to it, nor ſhall they have any part of the monar- 
chical government of theſe kingdoms; and, notwithſtanding 
Vox, I. R r «the 
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the authority that they may enjoy in their proper fates] ne- 
vertheleſs, when they ſhall be in theſe kingdoms, they ſhall 
not claim any power to themſelves; and OT ſhall cede the 
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place of honour to the hereditary queen.” Thirty-cighthly, 


A child that is in the womb of his mother ſhall be counted 


among the children and grandchildren ; ſo that, although he 
ſhall be born after the death of his father, he ſhall take his 
place among the others in the line of ſucceſſion.” Thirty- 


ninthly, We do hope, by the bleſſing of God, that our 


65 


royal hereditary houſe ſhall increaſe daily, and flouriſh” for 
ever; but fearing that in future there ſhall ariſe any conteſts 


or errors about the age of thoſe who claim the ſucceſſion, oc- 


caſioned by the great number of our deſcendent or collateral 
lines, or from the confuſion which may ariſe between thoſe 
lines, it is our will, and we do hereby expreſsly order, that 


as ſoon as any child ſhall be born in our family, whether it 
be a fon or a daughter, the parents of the child ſhall imme- 
diately adviſe the king of his or her name, and the day of 


birth, if they would preſerve to their children the right of 


ſucceſſion to theſe kingdoms and provinces; and they ſhould 
afterwards deſire the king to order an act to be drawn up for 
his ſigning, to atteſt that they have acquitted themſelves of 
their duty; of which a copy ſhall be preſerved among the re- 


cords of the kingdom ; where likewiſe a genealogical table of 
our royal and hereditary houſe ſhall be preſerved.” Fortiethly, 
All that we have faid, in the foregoing articles, of the children 


and grandchildren of our deſcendents, ſhall be underſtood only 
of ſuch children as are legitimate, and of no other; the ſons 
and the daughters born of a legitimate marriage, deſcending 
from us in our royal hereditary line, are the only children or 


grandchildren of which we have ſpoken in this royal law. 
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% We have: flattered ourfelves as much as human prudence 78 
capable of. doing, of having regulated and diſpoſed' of every 
« thing in the beſt manner; and in thie fIhion wiel appear 
to us to be the moſt propei td avoid every inconvenience; and 


to aſſure the peace and tranquiility of our ſubjects againſt dil 


« domeſtic troubles and diſſentions. N evertheleſs, as the deſigns 
« of the wiſeſt men are all in the hands of God, and ſeeing that 
% notwithſtanding the moſt prudent precautions, it is the ſupreme 
« Being alone who can by his concurrence give a happy iſſue to 
«+ all our diſpoſitions, we. recommend our royal hereditary houſe, 


«© our kingdoms and provinces, and all their inhabitants, to the 


protection of the Divine Providence through all ages, until 

they ſhall be no more. Given under our ſeal in our _ 

+ caſtle of Copenhagen, November 14, 166. . 
„Signed FRED ERIC. 


8 


This is an exact copy of the royal and pared: law of 


Denmark, » hich, as long as this government exiſts, muſt re- 
main unalterable and irrevocable. | I have already: obſerved, that 
the great cauſe of the revolution in the reign of this prinee was 
the ariſtocratical power of the nobility, which they- uſed in the 
moſt ſhamefull and tyrannicab manner, making their fellow, creat. 
tures their moſt vile and abject flaves, and even inſulting their 


king, when he did not come readily into their plan of 'oppreflion 


and tyranny. Thoſe authors have been greatly miſtaken,” who 


have ſuppoſed that it was this revolution which loſt the people 
their liberty; the greateſt part of the inhabitants of this King 


dom were in the moſt vile ſlavery, and groaned under the load 
of oppreſſion for many ages before; it was the nobility only who 
were free, and who tyrannized over their fellow ſubjects: the 
Lutheran clergy, and the repreſentatives of the people, were 
N Rr. 2 counted 
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counted as nothing in the aſſembly of the ſtates: the two latter 
orders ſuppoſed that by augmenting the power of the crown, and 


deſtroying the ariſtocratic power of the nobles, they ſhould regain 
their ancient liberties: but, alas! where they began to make 
thoſe changes in the government, they ſeemed to have no idea 
ef the conſequences that would naturally reſult from them. As 
ſoon as Frederic was inveſted with the abſolute ſovereign power, 
it will be ſeen, from the above-mentioned royal law, that he took 
every method to eſtabliſn himſelf in it, and to convey the 
ſame to his poſterity for ever; but how much he endeavoured 


to merit the good opinion which his poor deluded and oppreſſed 


ſubjects had of his integrity, and to eaſe them of the heavy bur- 
den under which they had long laboured, will appear from the 
form of government which exiſted in Denmark after this revo- 
lution, and which exiſts there to this day. 


It is true that the king after this revolution diveſted the nobi- 
lity of many of the prerogatives which they had before enjoyed, 
and which were annexed afterwards to thoſe of the crown ; but 


he took no method to relieve thoſe poor people, who had been 


the inſtruments of inveſting him with the ſovereign power, but 


left them in the ſame ſtate of ſlavery in which they were before, 


and in which they have remained to the preſent age: the nobility 
of thoſe days, who were not ſacrificed to the reſentment of the 
court, had ſtill power ſufficient (to keep all thoſe poor people, 
who were fo unhappy as to be born upon their lands, in the 
greateſtiflavery; and as there were now no ſtates to redreſs their 
grievances, neither had they any means to make their cries reach 
the throne, to keep them curbed under the load of oppreſſion :. 
how much this has always been, and ſtill is the - caſe, will be 
demonſtrated in the courſe of this and the following chapters. 


After 
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After this revolution the king re- united in his perſon all the 
rights of the ſovereign power; but as he could not exerciſe all 
by himſelf, he was obliged to entruſt ſome part of the executive 
power to his ſubjects: the ſupreme court of judicature for the 
kingdoms of Denmark and Norway is holden in the royal palace 
at Copenhagen, of which the king is the nominal prefident.. 
What they call the German provinces have likewiſe their ſu- 
preme tribunal; which, for the duchy of Holſtein, is holden at 
Gluckſtadt; and for the duchy of Sleſwic, in the town of that 


name. The particulars which regard the adminiſtration of juſtice 


will be hereafter ſet forth; at preſent I ſhall proceed to take no- 
tice of the more eminent rights of the ſovereignty, and the 


manner in -which the ſovereign exerciſes them. 'The king, for 


the moſt part, decides in his council, the members of which are 
named and diſplaced at his will. It is in this council that the 


laws are propoſed, diſcuſſed, and receive the royal authority; 


and that any great changes or eſtabliſhments are propoſed, and 
approved or 1 jected by the king: it is here likewiſe, or in 


the cabinet, where he grants privileges, and decides upon the 
explication of laws, their extenſion, or their reſtriction; and, in 


fact, it is here where the king expreſſes his will upon. the moſt 
important affairs of his kingdoms. This method of expediting 
the moſt conſiderable affairs. of the ſtate in the king's council, 
ſuppoſing that it was as unalterable as the royal law before- men- 


tioned, might be proper to give ſome degree of uniformity to the 


government, and to avoid many dangers into which the prince 


might be drawn by precipitation or ſurprite; and the more ef- 


pecially as all the affairs which are to be laid before the council 


muſt paſs either though the Daniſh or German chancery, of 


which the firſt operation is to ſend back the demands or memo- 
rials to certain officers of the king, or to particulars, who are 


authorized, 
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authorized, either by their places, or by their intereſts, to con- 
tradict them. In each of theſe departments a council, upon the 
report of one its members, examines the titles, and the reaſons 
produced on the one ſide and on the other, and gives the reſult 3 
of their opinion on them; which is added to the extract in writ- 3 
ing of all the pieces which have any connections with the affair; 3 
and the whole 1s to be tranſcribed into a regiſter, to be always 
as a pledge for the integrity of thoſe who have made the report, 
and as a depoſition of the motives which have operated to the 
reſolution. If the affair has any concern with the general order 
of the kingdom, the attorney-general, who has a ſeat in the 
Daniſh chancery, muſt be conſulted, and give his reaſons in 
writing : at the head of each of theſe chanceries is a ſecretary 
of ſtate, who preſides in the council above-mentioned ; and all 
thoſe who compoſe theſe chanceries ſhould be well inſtructed in 
the laws and regulations of the kingdom. This is the firſt chan- 
nel through which the affairs that are to be preſented to the king 
ought to paſs, according to the regulations which have been 
for ſome time in uſe; it is here likewiſe that they undergo the 
firſt examination, and are prepared to be carried to the priory 
council, where they are diſcuſſed again before they are laid before 
the king. Moreover ſome of the kings, not content with having 
all the matters which were to be laid before them examined firſt 
in this manner, but to prevent any poſſibility of a ſurprize or 
of a miſtake, have ordered all the other councils to confer with 
each other upon ſuch matters, eſpecially if ſuch other councils 
have the leaſt concern with them. It is to the chanceries that 
all perſons are te addreſs themſelves, in all caſes where the royal 
authority ſhould immediately intervene, as when the explanation 
of a law is in queſtion, a diſpenſe from the obeying of parti— 
cular laws, which is often given to favourites in this country, 
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eaſes of privilege, the differences which arife between thoſe who 
hold the crown lands, complaints between the magiſtrates or 
officers: of towns, and in general all ſuch affairs as do not come 
before the common courts of juſtice. The other departments 
which are eſtabliſhed here for regulating the affairs of the king- 
dom, are the board of finances, of war, of admiralty, and of 
commerce; to which I ſhould add likewiſe the board of treaſury :- 
but all theſe, may be altered or changed as often as the king thalt 
think proper to do ſo. The department of war, and as well 
that of admiralty, have each a council, where all matters which 


come before them are diſcuſſed, before they are preſented to the 


king, by the ſecretaries of ſtate who preſide at thoſe councils, The. 
board of commerce and of general ceconomy is an aſſembly who: 


examine all ſuch projects and propoſitions as tend to augment 


the commerce, to extend the navigation, and to increaſe the ma- 
nufactures and agriculture of the kingdom: it is before this board 
that all thoſe are heard who have any propoſals to make which 
tend to pron ote theſe ends; and this is the channel through 
which their propoſitions are to be laid before the king. The 
provinces are governed by bailiffs, who are charged with the 


execution of the laws, and of the king's orders, with the in- 


ſpection of the crown lands, and, as it is ſaid, with the ſpecial 


protection of the farmers; but, in general, they are ſuch pro- 


tectors as che nobility were before the revolution in the year 
1660, and as many of this order are to this day. 


In this kingdom, as in many others, the king would be 
conſidered as preſent to adminiſter juſtice in the ſupreme court. 
of his kingdom. In ancient times, when kings were leſs charged 
with affairs, they regarded the adminiſtration of juſtice to their 
lubjects as one of their principal functions; therefore the kings 

of 
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of Denmark not only preſide nominally in the ſovereign court 
of juſtice, but they have a throne ereQed in it, towards which 
the lawyers always addreſs their diſcourſes in pleading, and the 
judges the ſame in giving their opinion. Every year the king is = 
preſent at the opening of this court, and often gives the judges = 
ſuch inſtructions as he ſhall think proper. The deciſion of theſe 4 
judges is final in all civil actions; but no criminal ſentence can 
be carried into execution till it is ſigned by the king. 


The laws are very ſevere againſt thoſe officers who are the 
depoſitaries of the power of the prince, and who do any injuſtice 
to their fellow ſubjects; the latter are hereby authorized and 
even invited to demand reparation for all the wrongs which have 
been done them by perſons who are in authority, and to carry 
their complaints immediately to the foot of the throne, or before 
the common courts of juſtice : and I ſhould hkewiſe obſerve, 
that whenever there 1s an appeal from one court to another the 
inferior judge is ordered to appear before the ſuperior, and to 
defend the ſentence which he has given; and when any of thoſe 
inferior judges are wanting in their duty, the ſuperior judges 
are ordered by the laws to reprimand and fine them, 


It might be concluded from theſe excellent regulations, that 
Denmark is the kingdom of all others where juſtice is admi— 
niſtered in the greateſt purity, and with the greateſt impartiality; 
but, alas! the caſe is quite the contrary, a poor man can never 
have juſtice in this country againſt one of the nobility, or againſt 
one who is favoured by the court or by the miniſter : if the 
laws are ſo clearly in favour of the former, that the judges are 
aſhamed to decide againſt them, the latter, through the favour 


ef the miniſter, obtains an order from the king to ſtop all the 
| hw 
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1 
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law proceedings, or a diſpenſation from obſerving particula ar 
laws, and there the n * „„ 2 


The code of laws Shed 1s. at | a; eſtabliſhed i in Denmark 
was publiſhed by Chriſtian the Fifth, founded upon the code 
of Valdemar, and all the other codes which have fince been 
publiſhed, and is nearly the ſame with that publiſhed in Nor- 
way : theſe laws are very. juſt and clear; and if they had been 


impartially carried into execution, a great deal might be ſaid 


in favour of this abſolute mags 


The code of Daniſh 3 is divided into ſix books; the firſt 
treats of the procedure of the courts of juſtice; the ſecond of 
the eccleſiaſtical government; the third of offices and the dif- 
ferent ſtates of perſons; the fourth of the maritime laws; the 


fifth of the different means to acquire property, and of contracts; 


and the fixth of crimes and their puniſhments, 


Firſt, there are ſeveral kinds is juriſdiction! in this "PR PI 
namely, that of the king and of the lords, the juriſdiction 
eccleſiaſtic, the conſiſtorial, and thoſe of the military, and of the 
marine: the conſiſtorial makes at preſent a part of the civil ju- 
riſdiction, for fince the reformation marriage is become a civil 
contract, in which the eccleſiaſtics have no more juriſdiction 
than over any other temporal affairs: in fact, the bailiffs of the 
provinces, who are the king's officers, with ſome other aſſeſſors, 
whom they chooſe among the men of letters of the place, give 
judgment! in each dioceſe in all matrimonial caſes, and there 1 18 
an appeal from their ſentences to the ſupreme court of the king- 
dom. It is only in Zealand where the conſiſtory is regularly 


eſtabliſhed of law; and its members are the profeſſors of the 
Vol. ] 8c 
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villages ; which eſtabliſnment muſt not only be confirmed by 
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univerſity of Copenhagen : if is true, there are ſome eceleſi affics 
among them, but it is. not as: eceleſiaſtics that they are admitted. 
The great bailiff of the ifland is the prefident of this aſſembly, 
and the appeal from. the ſentence of this court is to the RD 
court of the kingdom. 


The civil june in all its extent, appertains to the king; 
and it is only by particular conceſſion. that the lords of particular: 
diſtricts have the right to eftabliſh a judge in their reſpective 
the king, but the courts are holden in his name; and therefore, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is no other juriſdiction but that of the 
king: there are three different. degrees of juriſdiction; the firſt 
in the towns, before a judge named by the king, which is called 
Bye- foged; and, in, the country alſo, before a judge named either 
by the king or by the lord of the diſtrict, which is called Herrots- 
foged, who pronounces ſentence before eight farmers, who are 
witneſſes and obſervers of his conduct. The appeal from the 
ſentences given by the judges. of the great towns is carried before 
the magiſtrates of their reſpective towns; but the appeals which 
are made from the ſentences given by the country judges, and: 
the little towns, are to the provincial court, except in the juriſ- 
ditions of ſuch counts and barons who are amenable only to 
the ſupreme tribunal, The provincial court is likewiſe com- 
poſed of judges nominated by the king, who aſſemble every month 
for as long a time as is neceſſary to judge all the caſes which 
come before them. It 1s from their judgment that there 1s an 
appeal to the ſupreme court, compoſed allo of aſſeſſors named by 
the king, whoſe number is not fixed, but they ought never to 
be leſs than nine, not only that their ſentence may be good in 
taw, but even to make a court for the examination of any affair. 

| 3 — | Some 
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Some of them ſerve all the year, and others only during the 
months that they are hearing cauſes. The provincial judges and 
the aſſeſſors of the ſupreme court are paid by the king. 


In Norway the appeal from the ſentences given by the pro- 
vincial courts, by the magiſtrates of the great towns, and by the 
great bailiffs and their aſſeſſors, 1 in all matrimonial caſes, is to a 


ſuperior court which is held at Chriſtiania, where if there is a 


viceroy he preſides ; but when there is no viceroy, the great 


bailiff of Aggerhuſs preſides: this court is compoſed of fifteen 


aſſeſſors, of whom five at leaſt ought to be preſent to enable the 
court to paſs a legal ſentence. The appeal from this ſuperior 
court of the kingdom of Norway is made to the ſuperior court 
of the two kingdoms which is held at Copenhagen: this is the 
ſupreme tribunal, te which all the other juriſdictions tend as to 


their center, and which judges, in the laſt reſort of all the ſen- 


tences that are given, in any matter whatever, and from what 
court ſoever hey come, except the army, the navy, and the 
finances; for it muſt be obſerved, that the chamber of finances 


judges here excluſively of all other tribunals, and even ſupremely 
of all thoſe contentious queſtions which ariſe about taxes, or 
about ſuch engagements and contracts as are made for the king, 
and for his intereſts, in any matter that reſpects the finauces: 
and in the ſecond inſtance, in what regards confiſcations, and 


in all contentious affairs Concerning the cuſtoms. 


All the counts and barons have their perſonal caſes tried in 
the firſt inſtance before the ſupreme court: and all who are 


in the king's ſervice, or who have received any title of honour, 


are judged, as long as they reſide at Copenhagen, by a particular 
tribunal which is held in this capital, and which 1 is called Hof- 
811 rett; 
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rett; and the appeal from the ſentences of this court is to the 
ſupreme court. All the king's inferior officers and his houſhold 


are judged by a tribunal called Borg-rett ; from which there is 


an appeal in the ſecond inſtance to the Hof-rett. But the gen- 
tlemen, and thoſe who by their employments or titles enjoy the 
ſame privileges, cannot be judged but by the ſupreme court in 
all caſes which intereſt their honour or their lives. The profeſſors 
of the univerſity as well as the ſtudents are under the conſiſtorial 
Juriſdiction. Caſes are very often taken out of the ordinary 


courts of law, and tried by commiſſioners who are named for 


that purpoſe : but this is rarely done, except one of the parties 
1s ſome great perſon, or a favourite at court, and then it is 
always to be preſumed that there is ſome clandeſtine dealing. 


Every ſuit at common law begins by a citation for the defen- 


dant to appear before the court to anſwer to the plaintiff's 
declaration, which is likewiſe there ſpecified : the whole cafe 
is founded upon this citation, and therefore it ſhould contain 
the whole demand of the plaintiff. The defendant muſt an- 
{wer to it in writing; and then both parties produce their proofs 
and witneſſes to the court to be examined and heard upon the 
conteſted facts; and when the reſpective writings appear to the 
court to be ſufficient to unravel the affair, it is judged, and ſen- 
tence is given without any pleadings. After the ſentence is 
given, in the firſt inſtance, if either party thinks proper to ap- 
peal to the provincial court, it muſt be done within the ſpace 
of fix months, and the plaintiff muſt produce in writing the 
reaſons for his appeal, which may be anſwered by his antagoniſt. 
If there is an appeal from the provincial court, it muſt be made 
to the ſupreme court within a year and fix weeks after the ſen- 
tence is given, if the action was laid in Denmark, or in eighteen 


months, if it was laid in N ſorway. This 1s the only tribunal where 
lawyers 
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lawyers are admitted to plead the cauſes of their clients: in all 
the other courts they proceed as they do in Germany, by yang: 
their proofs before the court in writing. 


Execution is immediately given upon the goods and perſon of 


him who is condemned in the laſt inſtance, . and the expences of: 


the ſuit are regulated by the judges. 


Criminal caſes are treated here much in the ſame form with. 
thoſe of a civil nature; thoſe in whoſe juriſdiction the crime was: 
committed name a lawyer to proſecute the cauſe, as well as give. 


at the ſame time to the accuſed. another lawyer to defend him ;: 


but if the latter is not ſatisfied, he may have another by applying; 
directly to the king for that purpoſe : the two lawyers being 
named, the caſe is carried on and judged in the firſt inſtance z. 
from which an appeal is made, firſt to the provincial and after- 
wards to the ſupreme court, except the criminal will renounce 


his privilege ;* for-1n every inſtance the proper officer is obliged 


to read the ſentence to him, ſo that he may enjoy the benefit of 


the appeal ; even if he ſhould renounce this privilege, the appeal 


muſt be carried. to the provincial. court when he is condemned 
to Joſe his life, or to be publicly whipped. No ſentence of death 
can be executed in this kingdom which has not had the appro- 
bation of the king. Heretofore the torture was much in uſe in 


Denmark in criminal caſes, but by the code at: preſent eſtabliſhed 


in this kingdom this abominable practice ought to be ſuppreſſed; 


and in the firſt article of the nineteenth chapter of the firſt book 


we find the following remarkable clauſe: * No. perſon ſhall be 
** confined in a priſon, or deprived of his liberty, except he has 


been ſurprized or taken in doing any crime which will ſubject 


bim to a capital or corporal puniſhment, or that he has made 
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6e a confeſſion before a court of juſtice of having committed the 
„ ſaid crime, or been condemned as having been guilty of it 
&« by a court of law: in every other reſpect, a man who is ac- 
«© cuſed before a court of juſtice may give bail for his appearance, 
and come to and return from the count freely, and enjoy all 
the liberty which is neceflary to defend himſelf,” Undoubtedly 
the Danith writers would have great reaſon to extol the modera- 
tion of their legiſlator, and of their laws, were they as well obſerved 
and executed as they are written in their law books. But when 
it is conſidered that one ſentence from the king 1s ſufficient to 
annihilate all their boaſted good laws, and in their place to ſub- 
ſtitute the gręateſt tyranny and oppreſſion; when it is conſidered 
that the diſpenſations which this monarch gives to his miniſters 
and favourites to ſet them above the laws, and thereby to carry 
on all kinds of oppreſſion with impunity ; when it is conſidered 
that a great number of perſons, and among them the queen, 
were lately confined in the different priſons of the kingdom, and 
threatened with the torture, contrary to all the laws then exiſt- 
ing in Denmark, without having been convicted of any crime, 
and only upon the information of their moſt implacable enemies, 
an information no leſs abſurd than it was wicked, and calculated 
only to deſtroy the queen and her children, who bad long been 
the objects of their envy: I fay, when all theſe things are well 
conſidered, I beheve every reaſonable perſon wall agree with me 
in ſaying, that all theſe courts of law, and ſpecious regulations in 
Denmark, are calculated only to amuſe the world, and as. a fineſſe 
to cover the oppreſſion and tyranny which are daily practiſed 
upon all the lower claſſes of people, and from which the moſt 
innocent perſons are not exempt, when they have not a re 
Protection at court. 


— 
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The ſecond book of the Daniſh code comprehends the ecclefi- 
aſtical laws: the.Lutheran religion is the only one which is au- 
thorized by the laws of the country; but moſt other ſets of 
the Chriſtian religion are tolerated at preſent : the king exerciſes 
the right of ſupremacy in his kingdoms ; he gives order, in the 
laſt inſtance, for every thing that concerns the government of 
the church and the form of exterior worſhip ; he appoints all 
the biſhops, and diſpoſes of a great number of benefices which 
are in his gift. The Lutheran church government appears to be 
a medium between the Engliſh hierarchy and the diſcipline of 
the Calviniſt church : the biſhops a& only as ſuperintendents, 
whoſe authority extends no farther than to confer the ſacred 
orders, and to keep the inferior clergy to their duty; they are 
deprived of all temporal juriſdiction, and they, in fact, have 
no other rights than what are neceſſary to preſerve good order 
and decency in the church, and to advance the progreſs of reli- 
gion: they confer the ſacred orders, but the candidates are not 
admitted to p eſent themſelves before the biſhops till they have 
undergone a public examination before the profeſſors of theology 
in the univerſity of Copenhagen : the biſhops have the right of 
inſpection over all the clergy of their reſpective dioceſes, whom: 
they ought to viſit at leaft once every three years; and in this 
viſit they are alſo to examine the ſtate of the public ſchools, re- 
ceive the accounts of the money which is ordered for the ſup-- 
port of the poor, and ſee that this money is faithfully adminiſ- 
tered ;. they are to take care that the churches are properly ſup- 
ported; that the conduct of the parochial clergy is edifying, and 
when otherwiſe, to exhort and reprimand them, and to puhith. 
them by fines and ſuſpenſion if it is neceſſary; but their power 
goes no farther than this, and even in ſuch caſes it is ſubmitted 
to that of the ſupreme court of the kingdom. But fearing that 


thoſe 
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thoſe of the clergy, who: ſhould, be at ſome diſtance from tlie 
eyes of the biſhops, ſhould aſſume a kind of independence, and 


negle& their duty, to remedy this inconveniency, every biſhop 
has in his dioceſe other eccleſiaſtics who repreſent them: every 


diocęſe is divided into ſeveral diſtricts, each diſtrict containing a 
certain number of pariſhes, for the ſuperintendence of which 
there is an archdeacon, or a provoſt, who is inveſted with all 


the power of the biſhop, and who decides in every thing 
juſt as if the biſhop was there himſelf: theſe archdeacons, or 


Provolts, are elected by the plurality of voices of the rectors of 
every pariſh in the diſtrict, are their judges in the firſt inſtance, 
and in conjunction with two aſſeſſors, which they chooſe them- 


ſelves from among the clergy of their diſtrict, take cognizance 
of all the faults which the parochial clergy commit in the exer- 


ciſe of their charge: theſe archdeacons are likewiſe the guar- 


dians of the public ſchools, and of the money which is given for 
the maintenance of the poor; and they take care that the 


churches are properly ſupported. Twice a year they are to form 
a meeting to deliberate upon the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the dioceſe; 
the biſhop is the preſident of this aſſembly, and the great bailiff 
attends there likewiſe on the part of the king: this aflembly 
forms the ſecond inſtance of the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and 
give ſentence upon all thoſe faults which the eccleſiaſtics commit 


in the exerciſe of their functions, except thoſe of the biſhops, 


who in all criminal caſes muſt be judged by the ſupreme court, 


| Where, in caſes of this kind, two biſhops have ſeats, 


If there is an appeal from the ſentences of the ſecond inſtance 
of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, it is to the ſupreme tribunal of the 
kingdom, which judges of all affairs, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, 


in the laſt inſtance. Every archdeacon muſt make known to the 
5 parochial 
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parochial clergy of his diſtrict all that has been refolved 1 in this 


general aſſembly of the biſhopric : moreover the eccleſiaſtical law 
orders, that there ſhall be an aſſembly formed in every pariſh 
compoſed of the elders of the church, of which the rector i is the 


preſident, and this aſſembly is ordered to watch over the man- 


ners of the people, and to correct thoſe diſorders which the laws 
do not puniſh, but which are not the leſs prejudicial to ſociety: 
this aſſembly may likewiſe condemn thoſe who refit its autho- 
rity to pay a fine, and even after having taken the advice of the 


biſhop and the archdeacon upon it, may proceed to excommu— 
nicate the perſon ſo reſiſting ; but there is always an appeal from 
this ecclefiaſtical ſentence to the ſupreme court. All the paro- 
chial clergy are preſented to their benefices by the king, by the 
lords of the manors in which the pariſhes are ſituated, and ſome- 
times by private perſons who have acquired the right of' preſen- 
tation. When Denmark adopted the reformation, the king alie- 
nated that part of the tenths which appertained to the churches in 
favour of thoſe who would purchaſe it; upon condition, however, 
that the buyers engaged to keep the reſpective churches in proper 
repair, and at the ſame time conferred upon them the right of 
naming the clergy to the vacant benefices: when therefore a 
benefice is vacant, the biſhop of the dioceſe, if it be in the king's 


gift, gives advice of it to his majeſty, and at the ſame time 


mentions the different candidates for the place, each of whom 
ſends his petition to the king; after which the ſecretary of 
ſtate for the interior affairs of the kingdom lays the extract 


of all theſe pieces before the king, who makes his choice: 


when this nomination, or that of the patron, who is obliged to 


notify it to the chancery, is made, the archbiſhop of the diſtrict 


orders him who has been nominated to preach before the inha- 
bitants of his pariſh; and, after this act, they are authorized to 
Vor.1, Tt make 
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make any objections to him, provided that they are of ſuch a 
nature that they can be proved in a court of juſtice; and through 
the means of the biſhop the affair is carried before the king, 
who decides upon the oppoſition which is formed: but if the 
conteſt is between the patron and the pariſhioners, the affair muſt 
be decided by the ordinary courſe of juſtice, On the contrary, 
if the candidate is approved by the pariſhioners, he has nothing 
to do but to preſent - himſelf before the biſhop, who is to exa- 
mine him; and if he finds him capable, to confer orders upon 
him, for no clergyman is ordained in this country before he is 
nominated to a benefice. 


The revenues of the eccleſiaſtics are proportioned to the rank” 
they have in the ſtate: they have a decent maintenance, but no 
ſuperfluity. The biſhops, as well as the inferior clergy, draw 
their principal revenue from the produce of the tenths, which 
are divided into three parts, of which one belongs to the king, 
another to the church, and the third is appropriated to the ſup- 
port of the clergy : out of that part which belongs to the king 
the biſhops receive their ſalaries; beſides the one-third part of the 

tenths, the parochial clergy receive of every pariſhioner, on the- 
three great feaſts of the year, certain offerings, more or leſs in- 

proportion to the rank of the giver ; but the meaneſt perſon is 

obliged to give ſomething : theſe offerings, and what they receive 

for marrying and baptizing, make up the principal revenue of 
the clergy in the towns. The widows of all the parochial clergy 

are authorized by the law to receive the one-eighth part of the 
revenue which their huſbands enjoyed; moreover the clergy - 
n every dioceſe have a fund for the widows of eccleſiaſtics, from 
whence they draw a yearly revenue, proportionable to the ſums 


that their huſbands have paid into this fund during their lives. 
Upon 
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"Upon the whole, I cannot help Gblerrigg that the eccleſiaſtical 
. eſtabliſhments of Denmark, and the laws reſpeQing them, are 


upon a very good footing; and as far as I have heard, the latter 
are very juſtly and impattially adminiſtered, 


The third book of this code treats of the ſtates of the dif- 
ferent perfons who form a ſociety, particularly of the rights of 
thoſe who are conſtituted in office and authority, and of the ad- 
miniſtration of the police in the towns. I have already obſerved, 
that the provinces are governed by certain officers of the king 
who are called Great 'Bailiffs, each of whom has all the towns 
m the province under his authority ; but each of theſe towns 
has a council which regulates the police, and adminiſters Juſtice 
in the ſecond inſtance: it is this council alſo which regulates the 
proportion which every inhabitant muſt pay to the public taxes; 
but if any perſon thinks himſelf oppreſſed by their deciſions, he 
may appeal to a ſuperior court: however, as this matter will be 
more partic larly treated in another place, I ſhall at preſent 
proceed to give an account of the different orders of perfons who 
form this community. Thoſe who hve in a free country can- 
not form an idea of the oppreſſion and tyranny which are practiſed 
over the poor farmers in this kingdom : many authors who have: 
treated of the feudal tenures have ſuppoſed that the origin of the 
ſtate of ſlavery and oppreſſion in which the poor farmers of this 
and ſome other northern kingdoms are involved at preſent, was 
in theſe tenures, but they have been greatly deceived. Ir has 
been clearly proved in the foregoing chapter, that all the right 
and prerogatives which the ancient nobility and Romiſh cler oy 
in Denmark aſſumed over the farmers and common people, par 
ticularly over thoſe who were born upon their lands, were 
many extorted conceſſions from the king, which he had no righ: 
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to grant, nor they to receive ; and conſequently, as they were 
not authorized by any divine or human law, they muſt be re- 
garded as barbarous and tyrannical 1 in thoſe days; but I do not 
know in what light we are to look upon ſuch practices in this 
enlightened age. Before the revolution in 1660, the nobility 
claimed the exemption not only from paying the tenths and moſt 
of the other public taxes, all the weight of which they threw 
upon the poor farmers, whom they alſo forced to cultivate their 
lands without receiving any pay, but they endeavoured to ſet 
themſelves above the laws, and to annex the prerogatives of an 
abſolute ſovereign to every member of their order. They had 
alſo power and credit enough to cauſe certain honorary rights 
and privileges to be annexed to their lands, and to have a law 
paſſed, that no perſon who was not of their order, ſhould poſſeſs 


the ſaid lands and privileges. 


But as this revolution was made without any violence, it 
produced very little change in the fortune of the nobles, or in 
the ſituation of the poor farmers. The king bent his whole: 
attention to ſecure himſelf and family in the poſſeſſion of the ab- 
ſolute power, but took no thought about reheving the bulk of 
the people from the oppreſſion under which they had fo long 

groaned : it is true he annexed to the crown ſeveral of the im- 
munities and prerogatives which the nobles had before uſurped 
and enjoyed ; but they continued to be exempt from the pay- 
ment of tithes, and on condition that they caltivated a certain 
quantity of waſte land every year, and poſſeſſed otherwiſe 
about 1200 acres of land each perſon, which was cultivated 
by their farmers, they were likewiſe declared to be exempt 
from all kinds of public taxes,, which were to be paid by 


their farmers : before this time their farmers were likewiſe ex- 
empted 
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** from paying almoſt all the public taxes; but the other 
members of the community made ſuch loud complaints againſt 
theſe exemptions, that the king was obliged to regulate them in 
this manner. Theſe were the lands which ſerved for the reſi- 


dence of the nobility before the year 1660; but which by the 
law which took place at that era ſhould be either joined to their 


reſpective caſtles, or at leaſt be fituated within two leagues of 
them ; and of which, by the ſame law, the number was aſcer- 
tained and regiſtered. Since this revolution a ſecond kind of 
noble eſtates have been erected, which enjoy all the exemptions 
and privileges with the former, except that of paying tithes, 
which could not be grauted but at the expence of the church. 


At preſent, as all perſons who poſſeſs certain titles are admitted 


to poſſeſs theſe lands as well as the nobility, I ſhall call them 
privileged lands, and the others, lands that are not privileged : this 
laſt kind comprehends generally all ſuch lands as do not exempt 


the proprietor from any of the common impoſitions and taxes, 


although he - altivates yearly a certain quantity of land which 
has never before been tilled. The proprietors of theſe privi— 
leged lands, if we except tlie counts and barons, have the pri- 
vilege of holding courts of juſtice in their lands only by the par- 


ticular conceſſion of the king, to whom all kinds of juriſdiction 


appertains: and even thoſe lords of privileged lands, in whoſe 
favour he diveſts himſelf of the right of judging, in the firſt 
inſtance, are obliged to obtain from him the judges whom they 
appoint, and to carry on every ſuit in his name. Nevertheleſs 
every lord of a manor, as ſuch, has a conſiderable juriſdiction 


over the farmers who live upon his manor, which is generally 


employed to their diſadvantage, and which is one of the great 
lources of all the oppreſſion which this uſeful part of the com- 
munity labours under: if one of theſe farmers dies, for inſtance, 
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all his effects fall into the hands of his lord, who accounts with 
his: ſucceſſor in what manner he thinks proper: this firſt degree 
of juriſdiction is exerciſed by all thoſe who are poſſeſſed of ma- 
nors, whether they are noble or not; but it is only thoſe who 
poſſeſs the privileged manors who have the right of nominating a 
judge, or of conferring an eccleſiaſtical benefice. Every lord of a 
manor, who is noble, may hunt not only in his own lands, but 
likewiſe in thoſe which he poſſeſſes in common with others, to 
the diſtance of eight Engliſh miles from his habitation; whereas 
the poſſeſſor of a manor, who is not noble, cannot hunt out of 
the limits of his own poſſeſſions. The proprietors of manors 
poſſeſs almoſt all the landed property within their reſpective ma- 
nors; I ſay almoſt all the landed property, for there are ſome 
farmers who have purchaſed their freedom, and a freehold in 
their farms; and theſe are called the free farmers : others again 
have property in their farms, very much like the ancient copy= 
hold tenure in England, and pay a fine, and a yearly rent to 
the lord, 


The other farmers are only yearly tenants on the farms which 
they cultivate, and pay more or lets annually, according as they 
make their agreement, either in money, or, which is oftener the 
caſe, as theſe people are kept very poor, and are obliged to re- 
{ide upon the manor, in cattle or grain. But this is not the only 
obligation which they owe to their lord, who has generally a 
conſiderable part of his manor that he cultivates for himſelf; and 
his farmers are obliged to cultivate, at their own expence, this 
part of their lord's lands, by a particular privilege which he has 
to determine at his diſcretion what expence each farmer ſhall be 
at yearly for this purpoſe : this is another ſource of the oppreſ- 


tion under which the farmers of this kingdom labour. If a lord 
8 ſees 
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{ces that one of his farmers is induſtrious, that the farm is in 
very good order, and that there is an appearance of its produc- 


ing great crops, the poor man is immediately removed from this 


farm to one which is ſterile, dry, and uncultivated; and if this 
well- conditioned farm is near the manſion-houſe, the lord takes 
it into his own hand; if otherwiſe, he diſpoſes of it to one of 
his favourites. Thoſe poor people therefore, ſeeing that what 
they labour hard for is ſnatched away from them by an oppreſſive 
power, and that, notwithſtanding all their induſtry, they cannot 

expect any thing more than their homely food and coarſe rai- 
ment, literally follow the ſcripture rule, and take no thought 
for the morrow; but order it fo that their labour ſhall procure 
them little more than their common neceflaries. The farmer 
generally makes a contract with his. lord for holding the farm 
during his life, upon paying him a certain ſum of money, or its 
value in cattle, when he takes poſſeſſion of it; but the lord has 
always a clauſe in the contract, which authorizes him to take, 


the farm into his own poſſeſſion whenever he thinks proper: „ 


the farmer dies, it is ſtipulated that his widow ſhall hold the. 
farm upon the ſame. footing as long as ſhe remains a widow; but. 
if the.lord makes uſe of the before-mentioned clauſe, and takes. 


the farm into his own hands, he is obliged to maintain the chil- - 
dren which the farmer has left. 


Before the. reign of Frederic the Fourth the Daniſh farmers . 
were in a ſtate of ſlavery equal to that of the negroes in the Welt . 
Indies; they were actually attached to their farms, and, though , 
Chriſtians, were bought and ſold with them like the flaves in the 


American plantations : but this prince, ſenſible of the glory of 


commanding freemen, reſolved to aboliſh this ſtate of ſerri⸗ 


tude into which the inſufferable wickedneſs and tyranny of the 
nobility, , 
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nobility, and of the Romiſh clergy, had brought their fellow 
ſubjects, contrary to all laws both human and divine. It was 
for this purpoſe that Frederic publiſhed that celebrated law of 
the 2 iſt of February 1702, by which he ordered, that the farmers 
ſhould be no longer attached to their farms in his ſtates; but 
the nobility and landholders, to prevent this law from having 
the wiſhed for effect, perſuaded the king, when they ſaw that 
he was determined to publiſh it, that if he did not take the 
greateſt precaution, the farmers, ſeduced by their new liberty, 
would abandon the cultivation of their farms, and become idle; 
and therefore to keep them {till in dependence on their lords, 
but under the pretence of increaſing the forces of the ſtate by a 
national militia, he publiſhed a law of the 21ſt of February 1501, 
and another of the zoth of December 1702, in which it is or- 
dered, that all the boys who ſhould be born upon an eſtate ſhould 
be regiſtered in the rolls of the militia, from the age of fourteen 
to the age of thirty-five; and that they ſhould not quit their 
habitation where the ſervice of the ſtate required them : this was 
in fat ſetting them looſe with one hand, and binding them faſt 
with the other: however, as ſome of the oppreſſed farmers took 
advantage of the before-mentioned laws to quit their farms, 
after they had pafled the age of thirty-five, and before their 
children were arrived to the age of fourteen, the nobility per- 
ſuaded the king, in the year 1742, to publiſh a new law, which 
made the time of being enrolled in the militia to begin at the 
age of nine years, and to finiſh only at forty ; and from that 
moment, as ſoldiers, they were obliged not to quit the land 
which they inhabited. From among this multitude of men of 
all ages, every landholder who is proprietor of a certain tract 
containing about four hundred acres of land, furniſhes one ſol- 


dier for the militia, and the expence of half a man for the corps 
3 
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de reſerve: the difference between them is, that the former 
is clothed as a ſoldier, and the other is not, I ſhall more 
at large upon the conſtitution of the militia, when I come 
to treat of the military forces of the kingdom. The lord of the 
manor is authorized by theſe laws to order either of his farmers 
whom he ſhall think proper to be a ſoldier, to re-claim him 
afterwards, and ſubſtitute another in his place, if he was not 
ſatisfied with the conduct of the latter; and to enroll in the 
king's troops any farmer, who, after having finiſhed the number 
of years ſtipulated for his ſervice in the militia, would not take a 
farm of him; and moreover to make a farmer ſerve in the militia 
till the age of forty-five, whom he had deprived of one farm, as 
before- mentioned, if he ſhould negle& to cultivate another on 
which he had placed him. I ſhall not make any more reflections 
upon the miſerable ſituation of theſe poor unhappy people, as I 
think enough has been ſaid to make any perſon, who has ſenti- 
ments of humanity, ſhed a tear to ſee human nature ſo oppreſſed. 
But the nobaity and proprietors of manors in this kingdom are 
continually complaining that their lands are uncultivated, that 
their farmers are idle, and that the population of the country di- 
miniſhes daily. Indeed, if the caſe had been otherwiſe, I ſhould 
think that theſe poor people had loft all ſenſe of feeling. It is 
ſaid, that his preſent majeſty, Chriſtian the Seventh, when he 
was in England, was ſo ſtruck with the freedom and the flouriſh- 
ing fituation in which he ſaw the farmers of this country, that 
when he returned into Denmark he reſolved to remove the op- 
preſſion under which this order of his ſubjects had ſo long la- 
boured; and accordingly in the year 1769, a law was publiſhed 
for this purpoſe: but, alas! it was made ſo indeterminate by the 
councils of the nobility, that it has had no more effect than that 
of his anceſtor Frederic the Fourth. me gy 
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338 D E N M AR K. 
The advocates for the proceedings of the nobility on the con- 
trary obſerve, that confidering the abuſe that an order, naty-. 

“rally ignorant and brutal, would make of their liberty, the 

« ſeverity which is employed to keep theſe people dependent upon 

e their lords is juſtifiable, eſpecially as the latter cannot make 

e any bad uſe of their authority.” But as I am determined to 

enter the liſts with great impartiality, I ſhall proceed to examine 

what ſupport the poor farmers have to prevent their lords from 

making a bad uſe of their authority.. It 1s true, one of the prin-. 

cipal functions of the great. bailiff of the province is, to hinder - 

the farmers from being oppreſſed; and every farmer, who thinks 

himſelf ill uſed, has a right to addreſs himſelf to the ſaid bailiff; 
and if he cannot, by his good offices, procure him the juſtice | 

which he demands, he is obliged to procure him. a lawyer to 
plead his caſe before all the tribunals gratis: the bailiffs in ge- 

neral are thoſe who are intereſted in oppreſſing the farmers, or 

at leaſt their family, and the lawyers are intirely dependent 

upon them. It is no leſs true, that by the code of Daniſh laws 
no farmer ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed of his farm, except he conſents 
to it, but by the ſentence of a court of juſtice ; from which 
he may appeal to the ſuperior tribunals; 


It is by the hand of juſtice alſo, ſays this code, that the lord 
of a manor ſhall be authorized to inflict any corporal puniſhment 
of what nature ſoever, upon one of his farmers, who has the 
right of appealing to the ſupreme court from all the ſentences 
which are given againſt him: and moreover every lord of a manor 
is accountable to the king for every one of his farmers. Theſe 
regulations may appear very juſt and equitable upon the law- 
books, but how effectual they are to reſtrain the tyranny and 


oppreſſion of the nobility, and to ſupport the diſtrefled farmers, 
| will 
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will appear from the following remarkable caſe which happened 
in the latter part of the reign of his late majeſty Frederic the 
Fifth. 


Count Moltke having exerciſed ſeveral acts of oppreſſion upon 
ſome farmers who lived on and near to his eſtate, they were ſo 
ſhocked at the daring tyranny of this oppreflor, that they united 
to attack him in the courts of law, for reparation of the injuries 
which he had done them ; but they ſoon found that they had to 
do with a powerful antagoniſt, who defeated all their ſchemes, 
and that they were not to expect any juſtice from that quarter; 
and therefore they reſolved to go in a body to Copenhagen, throw 
themſelves at the king's feet, and demand juſtice of him. The 
king heard their complaints, and then told them that count 
Moltke, whom I ſhould have obſerved was then a great favourite 
at court, would do them juſtice: and thus was thoſe poor op- 
preſſed people obliged to return again into their own country, 
and bewail r'\eir unhappy fate. | 


The kingdom of Norway, which was meant to be oppreſſed 
and reduced abſolutely to a ſtate of ſlavery by the ancient Daniſh 
nobility, is now in a much better fituation than that of Den- 
mark : there are very few nobility in this kingdom, and thoſe 
who are actually in poſſeſſion of the privileged manors, have very 
little authority over their farmers, who are now become proprie- 
tors of their farms by paying only a ſmall fee-farm rent to the 
lords of the manors: and all the other farmers in Norway are 
abſolute proprietors of their farms, enjoy with them the rights of 
hunting and fiſhing, and are amenable to no other juriſdiction 
but that of the ſovereign. All the farmers in Norway hold their 
lands by a title which is not much unlike an entail-general in 
Uu 2 England. 
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England. From the father the land deſcends to the eldeſt ſon ot 
the family, without being divided; and afterwards to the other 
ſons, and ſo to the neareſt relations; the ſons always excluding 
the daughters, and the eldeſt ſon excluding the youngeſt ſon. 
But the eldeſt ſon who inherits his father's eſtate is obliged to pay 
a yearly revenue to each of his brothers and ſiſters: and if the 
father died poſſeſſed of many eſtates or farms, the eldeſt of his 
children takes the principal, and his brothers and fiſters divide 
the others among them. This is not ſtrictly ſpeaking an intail, 
| becauſe every proprietor may fell his lands whenever he thinks 
proper; but then this ſale may be ſet aſide: the heir at law of 
an eſtate which has been ſold in this manner, has a right to re- 
claim the eſtate for twenty years after ſuch ſale; but then he 
muſt declare his intention immediately after the ſale, and reim- 
burſe the money that 1t was fold for before the expiration of the 
twenty years. It 1s true, that this prerogative tends to preſerve 
the landed property in families; but at the ſame time it greatly 
hinders the cultivation and improvement of the land, 


In all the great towns in Denmark and Norway there is an 
excellent regulation which 1s exerciſed by a certain number of 
men, who are choſen by the magiſtrates from among the prin- 
cipal citizens, to watch over the education of children, and to 
take care that guardians adminiſter properly the revenues and 
property of their pupils : the law authorizes them in the moſt 
expreſs terms to diſpoſe of ſuch children as are neglected by their 
parents, and to put them to ſome uſeful profeſſion, and even per- 
mits them to reimburſe themſelves out of the property of their 
fathers, for all the ex pences which they have been at on account 
of theſe children, and this by immediate execution, without any 
formal ſuit at law: but when ſuch parents are themſelves in a 
ſtate 
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tate of indigence, the law orders this reimburſement to be 
made by the charitable inſtitutions : the law ordains hikewiſe 
that an exact account of the adminiſtration of the property 
of wards or pupils ſhall be given to the members of this ſociety, 
who are ordered to watch over it continually; and that if any 
bad uſe is made of it through their negligence, they ſhall be 
anſwerable for it : but this is not the only precaution which 
the laws of Denmark have ordered to ſecuse the property of 
children and minors: the magiſtrates of every town are likewiſe 
obliged to watch over the adminiſtration of theſe public guardi- 
ans, and to receive their accounts, or otherwiſe to be anſwerable 
for the conſequences; and to place the property of ſuch chil- 
dren or minors in ſecurity from the moment that it may be in 
danger; the law orders all thoſe who are in the houſe of a man 
who dies, and leaves his children minors, to inform. the magiſ- 
trates immediately of his death, under the penalty of paying a 
very large fine: the ſame thing is likewiſe obſerved when either 
of the natural heirs is abſent, or a minor. The laws of this 
kingdom do not permit a man to appoint guardians to his. chil- 
dren by his teſtament, the neareſt relation is the legal guardian; 
but his conduct is always ſubject to the inſpection of the magiſ- 
trates as aforeſaid; and when this relation is not in a ſituation to 
take this charge upon himſelf, then the magiſtrates or the judge 
muſt appoint a guardian. 


The women in this country are always under a kind of guar- 
dianſhip ; when they are married, their hutbands are their guar- 


dians, and when they are widows, they have a curator who directs 
their affairs. 


The 
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The Fourth book of the Daniſh code of laws contains the laws 
and regulations reſpecting the marine-; which, as they are very 
different from all others that T have ever ſeen, and in many re- 
ſpects too ſevere and unjuſt, I ſhall be obliged to -—_ a brief 


extract of them. 


All the obligations 'of the proprietors of ſhips, of captains, 
-merchants, and ſeamen, are, it is true, founded principally upon 
the engagements which they make between themſelves: but the 
legiſlator, which, they fay, is charged with combining the in- 
tereſts of navigation and of commerce, has an unbounded liberty 
to make what modifications and reſtrictions ſhall be thought 
proper upon theſe important objects; and therefore the laws of 
this country order, that the captains of merchants ſhips ſhall be 
permitted to leave fuch ſeamen as are ſeditious in foreign parts, 
even the moſt remote from their own habitation ; that thoſe ſea- 
men who ſhall abandon the ſhip when ſhe is wrecked, or when 
ſhe ſhall be attacked by pirates, ſhall be puniſhed with death; 
and that the ſame puniſhment ſhall be inflicted upon ſuch pilots 
as by their obſtinacy ſhall have been the cauſe of the loſs of 
the ſhip, if they have not property ſufficient to make good the 
damages. It is always to be preſumed, that when a feamen 
engages with a captain to make a voyage with him into a remote 
part of the globe, the former ſuppoſes that the latter will bring 
him again to his own habitation : if he behaves ill upon the 
voyage, the captain ſhould be permitted to confine him ; and 
when he returned, the police ſhould be authorized to inflict a 
puniſhment upon him adequate to the offence : but to give fuch 
a power to, it may be, a capricious captain, as may be the means 
of deſtroying an uſeful ſubject, and a maſter of a family, and this 


for a trifling offence, is againſt all good policy, and ſhould Wu 
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be ſuffered in any well-regulated government: the puniſhing 
ſeamen with death for leaving their ſhip, when ſhe is attacked 
by pirates, or when, the is wrecked, and this without any re- 
ſtriction or limitation whatever, is contrary to the laws of nature; 
becauſe every man who is attacked with ſuch barbarous enemies, 


or who is in danger of periſhing by the violence of the ſea, will 


naturally, endeavour to ſave himſelf as ſoon as poſſible. The 


puniſhing a pilot likewiſe with death becauſe he. erred in his 
judgment, is, I think, by much too ſevere; for it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that he wilfully. cauſed the ſhip to be loſt; as no man 
would run the riſk of loſing his own life for the ſake of deſtroy- 
ing a ſhip; for where there is a loſs of a ſhip, the lives of thoſe - 


who are in her are generally in the greateſt danger. 


'Theſe laws ordain alſo, that neither the officers nor the com- 


mon ſeamen ſhall enter upon any kind of gaming, when ey's 


are at ſea. 


Under pretence of making the. intereſt of the ſeamen ſubor- 
dinate to that of commerce in general, the legiſlator of this coun- 
try has given the captain of a merchant ſhip, for inſtance, a a 
power to break any contract or convention which he has made 
with his ſeamen : if the captain has made a contract with his 
men to go a voyage to ſome part in the Mediterranean, and after- 


wards the merchants or the captain find .that he would make a 


much greater advantage of his cargo in the Weſt Indies, then 
he is authorized to break the contract which he made with his 
men, and they are obliged to make the voyage with him to 


the place where he thinks he ſhall ſell his cargo to the greateſt 
advantage. 
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The Daniſh legiſlator undoubtedly imagined that this was 1 
very political law, but I own it does not ſtrike me in that light: 
it muſt be obſerved, that the ſeamen's wages in Denmark are very 


low, and when theſe poor men are treated with this rigour, I had 


almoſt ſaid tyrannically, will not that always be a ſufficient mo- 


tive to make them quit their native country and enter into foreign 


ſervices? This has hitherto been much the caſe in Denmark, 


and I cannot conceive that there are any men in this ſituation of 


life who would not prefer freedom to flavery, and large wages 
to ſmall. ; 


When a captain of a merchant ſhip is on a voyage in any, fo- 


reign country, and is in want of money, he is authorized by the 


law to {ell any part of the cargo, which is entruſted to him, to 
ſupply his wants; and even to make a reaſonable allowance for 
the freight. When two ſhips at ſea run againſt each other, 
without its being the fault of thoſe who conduct them, and any 
damage is ſuſtained, both are to pay equal ſhares of the loſs. 


When any part of a ſhip's cargo is damaged by an accident at 


ſea, the Jaws ordain that the whole cargo ſhall be anſwerable for 
this loſs, and even the ſhip herſelf, if it was for her preſervation 


that the loſs was ſuſtained. 


In former ages all the ſhips that were driven aſhore upon the 
Daniſh coaſts were immediately robbed and plundered, and even 


the nobility and Romiſh biſhops, whoſe lands were fituated 


upon the fea ſhore, as has been already obſerved, made a conſi- 
derable revenue from this barbarous cuſtom. Chriſtian the Se- 
cond made a very goed law againſt this abominable practice, but 
the evil was ſo rooted, and thoſe who practiſed it were become 


ſo powerful, that it coſt him his crown and liberty. However, 
6 5 e 
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after the Romith clergy and the nobility were humbled, the ſuc- 
ceſſors of that unhappy prince eſtabliſhed this excellent law, 
which coſt its author ſo dear, and which ordained that the right 
of property was not annihilated by an accident which ſhould 
rather have made it more reſpectable. This law, as hath been 
before obſerved, ordered that all the effects of a ſhip that was 
wrecked ſhould be ſaved, and depoſited in a ſecure place, to be 


reſtored, after deducting the expence of ſalvage, to the owners, 


if they ſhould demand them within a year and a day: but if 
none of the owners ſhould claim their property within the time 
limited, after deducting the ſalvage, the reſt ſhould be divided 
between the king and thoſe who ſaved the effects. This law 


prevented, in ſome meaſure, the robbing and plundering of 


fhips which were wrecked upon theſe coaſts ; but Frederic the 
Fourth has ſtill more efficaciouſly provided againſt this abomi- 
nable practice, by an edit which he publiſhed on the twenty- 


firſt of Marc 1 1705 : this law further adds, that whoever ſhall 


appropriate to himſelf any part of the effects of a ſhip which 
was wrecked upon the ſea coaſts of this kingdom, ſhall immedi- 


ately be hanged as a felon, if the value of ſuch effects ſhall exceed 


fifty marks; and that all who ſhall reſide within two leagues 
of the place where the ſhip was wrecked, ſhall be anſwerable 


for all the depredations which may be committed, if the authors 


thereof cannot be diſcovered. 


With reſpect to what regards the inſurance of ſhips and mer- 
chandizes, the laws permit the merchants to ſecure themſelves 
in the beſt manner they can, ordering only that the contract of 
inſurance ſhall be written upon ſtamped paper, and regiſtered ; 
that nine-tenths only of the merchandizes ſhall be inſured ; 
and that no inſurance ſhall be valid which is made after certain 

Vol. I. X x advice 
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advice is received of the loſs of the ſhip. The premium that 
is given for the inſurance ſhould be paid immediately after ſigu- 
ing the contract; and, if the ſhip be loſt, the ſum inſured may 
be demanded within three months after proper proofs and certi- 
ficates have been preſented to the inſurers, to ſhew that the loſg 
has actually been ſuſtained. But when no written account can 
be obtained, a ſhip which is only gone a voyage to ſome part of 
Europe is preſumed to be loſt, if no news is heard of her in the 
courſe of a year; and if ſhe is failed to any other part of the 
world, in the courſe of two years. 


Captains of ſhips are often obliged to borrow money in foreigh 
countries, where they have no credit nor any merchandize to 
procure it; therefore the laws of Denmark permit them to 
mortgage their reſpective ſhips for the loan of ſuch money, in order 
to pay it as ſoon as they ſhall arrive at the place they are bound) 
they are likewiſe permitted to mortgage any part of the cargo 
of the ſhip in the ſame manner; but, if the ſhip is loſt during 
the voyage, the lender cannot bring any action for the recovery” 

of the debt. 


If the captains of two ſhips enter into an engagement for ſail- 
ing together for their mutual ſupport againſt a common enemy, 
neither of them is then permitted to ſeparate from his compa- 
nion, under the penalty of paying all the damages which the 
latter may ſuſtain: if they make any capture while they are un- 
der this contract, the profits thereof ſhall be equally divided 
between them. If a ſhip of their own nation is retaken by them 
from the enemy, ſhe becomes their property, provided ſhe has 
been twenty-four hours in the enemy's hands; if not, the prize 


3s divided between the firſt proprietor and thoſe who recovered 
=m : = 
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her from the enemy: in moſt other particulars the Daniſh ma- 
rine laws are nearly the ſame with thoſe of England. 


The fifth book of the Daniſh code contains the nature of con- 
tracts, of ſucceſſions, of the rights annexed to real and perſonal 
property, and the different means of acquiring ſuch property. 
This part of the Daniſh laws is very ſimple, although clear and 
diſtin : we find here very few formalities, which, in fact, 
are nothing more than ſo many precautions againſt fraud. 
The ſigning only of the contracting parties, in the preſence of 
two witneſſes, is ſufficient to form the moſt authentic obligation. 
We do not find in any part of this book laws which were only 


calculated to aſſure the execution of other laws: the contracting 


parties are at liberty to act as they ſhall think proper, where the 
legiſlator had not very particular reaſons for reſtraining them. 
There is no kind of contract made in this kingdom of any con- 
ſequence which is not regiſtered in a court of juſtice, particularly 
mortgages of real property, which are declared to be null with 
out this formality. A man who denies his having borrowed any 
thing, received it as a pledge, or who would appropriate to his 
own uſe a thing which he has borrowed, and is convicted of it, 
is declared infamous, and loſes all the rights of a citizen. He 
who would mortgage any thing which does not belong to him, 
or who would mortgage the ſame thing twice for the full value 
of it, or who would ſell any thing which he has already engaged, 
is puniſhed in the ſame manner. | 


He who finds any thing that has been loſt, is obliged to pub- 
liſh it in the church of the pariſh, and to adviſe the judge of it, 
under the penalty of being declared guilty of a robbery : when 
there 1s a ſentence given againſt a man in the ſupreme court of 
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| juſtice, or even when there is only a citation iſſued out from that 


court againſt him, he has no longer the power even to mort- 


gage any part of his property. 


4 have already EY that the Daniſh laws reſtrain in many 
caſes, I think unneceſſarily, the liberty of particulars, but in none 


more than that which regards ſuccefſions. The liberty of diſpoſing 


of our property is certainly a part of the law of nature, for nothing 


can be more natural than the exerciſe of this power. In Denmark 


no perſon can ſucceed to the property of another, but by the limited 


path which the civil law has preſcribed ; except the king, by a 


particular privilege, confers the power of making a teftament upon 


any individual, above what the law permits. It is ſaid, that the 


king ſeldom refuſes permiſſion to make a teſtament to any indivi- 
dual when there are no children; but when there is an iſſue, this 
permiſſion cannot be obtained. Every civil law, which is con- 
trary to the laws of nature, is vicious in itſelf, and contrary to 
good policy. To prevent individuals from diſpoſing of their 
goods is very impolitic in a commercial ſtate ; for this liberty 
is one of the greateſt ſpurs to induſtry. As the regulation of 
ſucceſſions in this kingdom depends in ſome meaſure upon the 
laws under which marriages are contracted, it will be neceſſary 


that I ſhould firſt point out the moſt remarkable parts of thoſe 


laws: as ſoon as a man and a woman are married, all their goods 
and intereſts are in common; and any particular convention 
which is contrary to this general regulation will be null in itſelf, 


except that it is confirmed by the king: and this is the reaſon 


why there are very few marriage contracts in Denmark, but 
among people of the firſt diſtinction and fortune, where there is 
a neceſſity of making a great number of arrangements: the laws 
permit the huſband to give his wife a certain ſum of money, by a 
marriage contract, which 1s to take place after his death ; but 


the 
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the can make no uſe of it except he otherwiſe leaves ſufficient 


to pay all his debts: this donation muſt not exceed 2000 
Daniſh rixdollars, or 400 pounds Engliſh, even among the no- 


bility and privileged perſons: upon this principle of the huſ- 


band and the wife having their property in common, the legiſla- 
ture has regulated their ſucceſſion. It is ordained, that the ſur- 
vivor ſhall take the one half of their joint fortunes, and the other 
half ſhall be divided among their children; of which the ſaid 
ſurvivor ſhall moreover take a child's portion: but in caſe of a 
ſecond marriage, this child's portion muſt be reſtored to the 
children. Where there are no children, the ſurvivor has the 
yearly revenue of their joint fortunes, or if it is thought proper, 
may take his own fortune, and the quarter part of what apper- 
tained to the deceaſed. The law likewiſe permits the huſband 


and wife, who have not any children, to diſpoſe of the half of 


their property as they ſhall think proper; and even of the whole, 
if it be for pious uſes. The Danith laws greatly favour the do- 
nation of pious legacies, ſo that if the huſband and wife have no 
children, they may diſpofe of the half of their property to this 
uſe : this is a part of the ancient laws of Valdemar, which was 
formed at a time when the Roman Catholic clergy diſpoſed of 
every thing in this kingdom; but I am very much ſurprized 
that this part of the code has not ſince been corrected. . The chil- - 
dren ſucceed to the fortunes of their parents in the following 


manner; a fon has a double portion to that of a daughter, and 


has the preference to take any manor or freehold which is in 
the ſucceſſion ; and with this reſervation in favour of the ſons. , 
the property of the father and mother is divided among all their 
children. The grandſons are received by right of repreſentation, 
which indeed extends to all the deſcendents: if there are no de- 


ſcendents, the father ſucceeds alone: in default of the father, the 


mother: 
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mother ſucceeds conjointly with the brothers and ſiſters, and their 


poſterity : afterwards the aſcendants and the collateral lines are 
admitted. The right of repreſentation always takes place ſo 
long as there are on one part near relations, and on the other 


children or the deſcendents of thoſe who are in the ſame degree, 
as the brothers and the nephews, or the nephews ſons, of the 
deceaſed. The law makes no diſtinction from which fide the 
property comes, but admits the paternal and maternal line to 
partake equally of the ſucceſſion, preferring always thoſe who 
are in the neareſt degree. If any perſon has an eſtate in free- 


hold lands of about 2400 acres, he may fix it by a ſpecial intail 


in his family, from generation to generation, in what manner 
and with what conditions he ſhall think proper ; but he cannot 
intail this eſtate in the manner before deſcribed, while it is 
charged with any debt, or while any other perſon has any legal 


pretenſions upon it: undoubtedly this regulation is very con- 
formable to the ſpirit of a monarchical government, which ought 


always to favour what tends properly to ſupport the order of the 
nobility, which enters ſo eflentially into the compoſition of this 
government. The laws likewiſe permit all thoſe who are poſſeſſed 
of freehold lands to divide ſuch lands among their children in 
ſuch a manner, that one of their ſons: ſhall have double the por- 
tion of the others; and if they have no ſons, they may make the 
ſame regulations among their daughters. The many reſtrictions 
which the laws have laid upon the natural liberty of the ſubjects, 


with regard to ſucceſſions, and contracts of marriage; the prac- 


| tice of regiſtering every thing of conſequence in the courts of 


juſtice; the preſcription which takes place in this country, and 
which, at the end of twenty years, annuls all kinds of obliga- 
tions, and confers the moſt authentic title; the attention of the 
legiſlature to prevent, as much as poflible, the differences which 
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may ariſe between the poſſeſſors of undivided lands; as. for in- 


ſtance, when two particulars poſſeſs in the ſame eſtate, one the 


rights of the manor, and the other the farm, the law authorizes: 


the former to compel the other to ſell him his right; and if he. 


does not demand it in a certain time, the latter may compel. the 
former to ſell him his rights; when many pofleflors have a 
frechold eſtate in common, he who has the greateft right may 


compel the others to let their parts to him for a yearly rent: 


I fay all thoſe reſtrictions and regulations prevent, it is true, a 
great number of law-ſuits, but they are faulty, arbitrary, and 
in many reſpects contrary to the natural rights of mankind; 


juſtice is forced to cede to oppreſſion; and the weak muſt give 
way to the tyranny of the ſtrong: for inſtance, when the rights 


of the manor are in the hands of ſome great perſon, and the 


farms are in the hands of the farmers, why ſhould the latter, 
who are not perhaps f in a ſituation to buy the rights of the for · 


mer, be obliged to give up what they have to ſupport their fami- 
lies, and to be turned out of their houſes and home, when they 


have not committed any offence, or without being in the leaſt 
diſpoſed to commit any ? 


The Daniſh laws Likewiſe ordain, that whenever the maſter 


of a family dies, all his creditors, as ſoon as they hear of his- 
death, ſhall immediately lay their pretenſions before his repre- 


ſentatives, under the penalty of otherwiſe loſing all their reſpec- 


tive claims. Every wholeſale merchant is obliged by the laws. 
to regulate his accounts, at leaſt every two years, with his cre- 


ditors, and to deſire that they will ſign them; and every retail 


merchant is obliged to do the ſame every year: the latter is 
obliged to enter in his books, and likewile in the reſpective books 


of his cuſtomers, every thing which he delivers; and from 
hence 
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hence, to regulate his accounts every year, under the penalty of 
being debarred from bringing any action for ſuch debts. The 
ſame law likewiſe regulates the differences between the proprietor 
of the land and his farmer; the former cannot have any action 
againſt the latter, except the debt is judicially eſtabliſhed within 
the year, and the regulation of the accounts which 1s between 
them is equally entered upon their reſpective books, as above- 
mentioned, 8$vo»>” | 


The regulation which is made by the Daniſh laws reſpecting 
'baſtards is very juſt and equitable ; namely, that when they are 
acknowledged by their reſpective fathers in a court of law, they 
are intitled to the half of the portion of the legitimate children, 
if there are any; but where there are no other children, they are 
intitled to the whole ſucceſſion; and they come in for equal 
ſhares of their mother's fortune with the other legitimate children. 


The fixth book of the Daniſh code treats of crimes, and their 
puniſhments : the puniſhments which are inflicted in this king- 
dom are not ſo ſevere as what are inflicted in other kingdoms for 
the ſame crimes, except in particular caſes : the common people 
-who commit crimes, which would merit baniſhment, are ſeldom 
ſent out of this country; but are condemned to work, during 
their whole lives, upon the public works : undoubtedly there are 
two good purpoſes anſwered by this mode of puniſhment ; the 
firſt is, that the ſtate gains by the labour of ſo many ſubjects; 
and the ſecond is, that other ſtates are preſerved from new crimes 
which ſuch villains generally go there to commit as ſoon as an 
opportunity preſents itſelf. Robbery is never puniſhed with death 
In this kingdom, except it is committed by a perſon who has 
eſcaped out of a priſon, or from the public labour to which he 

| 2 Was 
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was before condemned. But we may ſee, in this law, the re- 
mains of the fpirit of the ancient people of the North, who 
regarded all ſuch actions as ſhewed boldneſs and courage with 
'a kind of indulgence : we find a conſiderable diſtinction made 
here between the puniſhment of a robbery which was com- 
mitted by force, and that committed by addreſs; the latter is 
puniſhed corporally, whereas the other is only puniſhed by an 
infamous fine. The king always ſigns the condemnation of a 
perſon who is to ſuffer death; which, except in caſes of murder, 
or where the criminal has greatly offended the governing party 
at court, are not very common in this kingdom. The people 
in Denmark are not enterprizing enough to undertake any daring 
robberies; even in the town of Copenhagen we rarely hear of 
any robberies of this kind, which indeed may be partly owing 
to the good police which is eſtabliſhed here, and to the difficulty 
there is to eſcape, firſt out of the town, which is ſtrongly forti- 
fied, and then out of the iſland. They have, beſides the king's 
guards, a night watch to guard the ſtreets, ſo that there is no 
more danger of paſſing the ovens here 1 in the night than in the day. 


Some years ago there were a ſet of melencholy people In 
this capital, who endeavoured to perſuade themſelves, that the 
moſt certain way to go to heaven was to die upon a ſcaffold, 
or upon a gallows: weary of leading a wretched life, and-ſtruck | 
with the courage and diſpoſition which ſome . of their fellow 
ſubjects had ſhewn in their laſt moments in the like circum- 
ſtances, ' and regarding the preparation which is made for an ap- 
proaching death as the moſt ſure means to make their peace with 
the Divinity, taey even committed murders in cold blood, to 
arm the hands of juſtice againſt them, and then demanded death 
as the means to accompliſh their ends rather than as a puniſhment. 
But the length of time that they were kept in priſon and ſcourged 
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cofitinually with whips, before they were brought to the gal- 
lows, ſoon put an end to this enthuſiaſm. Deſertion is rarely 
puniſhed with death in this kingdom, except it be often repeated, 
and attended with ſome odious circumſtances. The Daniſh 
writers would endeavour to make the world believe, 5 that all 
< thoſe offences which are committed againſt the king or his 
„government, or againſt the court, are puniſhed with ſtill more 
«© gentleneſs than thoſe which are committed againſt particulars; 


and that there is not the leaſt veſtige of inquiſition or violence 
* in the puniſhment of crimes of this nature; nor any extraor- 


& dinary commiſſions to wreſt a citizen out of the hands of his 
natural judges; and which always give ſuſpicions that he has 
been condemned by the paſſions more than by the juſtice of 
4 the prince.” How far this is agreeable to the examples of 


Teverity, nay I had almoſt fail unparallelled tyranny, with which 


the late count Struenfee and Brandt were treated, even in op- 
poſition to the regulations in the before-mentioned code, I muſt 


leave the world to judge, after J have made a few obſervations 
upon that famous tranſaction, having been an eye-witneſs of a 
great part of it; and having received copies from the original 


records of the moſt intereſting particulars reſpecting this affair, 
I {hall not make any reflections here upon the characters of thoſe 
Who were the authors of this tranfa&tion, as that will be referved 
for another place, but ſhall now confine my obfervations to the 


Judicial proceedings, 


In the month of January 1772 it was reſolved, by a party 
which was formed at Copenhagen, at the head of whom was 
the queen mother und the prince Frederic, with ſeveral of the 
firft nobility of Denmark, to accuſe the counts Struenſee and 
Bund, the former miniſter of the cabinet, and the latter the 


4 


king's 
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king's particular fayourite, together with the king's phyſician, 
and a great number of their friends, with having farmed a de- 
ſign to render the king incapable of governing; and of courle, 
according to the royal law before · mentioned, to declare the 
queen eonſort regent of the kingdom during the minority of his 
ſucceflor. This was what was declared to the public to be the 
cauſe of all the violent meaſures that were taken by the before- 
mentioned party during this whole tranſaction: but as thoſe 
counts were ſupported by the queen-confort, and had moreoever 
the ear of the king, it was at the fame time refolyed to make 
the farmer a party in the plot, and to ſurprize the king to 
Ggn an order for their being all confined in ſeparate priſons. 
The danger which the execution of this great plan might be 
attended with, at firſt gave much uneaſineſs to the whole party, 
but at length the queen-mother and prince Frederic undertook 
to ſurprize the king, and to make him ſign the order, which 
had been prepared for ſeveral days before, for confining his queen 
and the ot. ier perſons before- mentioned; whilſt ſome of their 
friends undertook to execute it with the utmoſt rigour. Between 
three and four o'clock in the morning the queen-mother, with 
prince Frederic, entered the king's apartment, waked his majeſty 
out of his fleep, accuſed his queen and the counts Struenſee and 
Brandt, with ſeveral others, of having formed a deſign to de- 
throne him, and with having otherwiſe made a bad uſe of his 
favour, and deſired him to ſign the order, while he was in ſafety, 
for their being confined. Surprized at this meſſage, and believ- 
ing it to be ſtrictly true, the king immediately ſigned the order, 
which was executed with the utmoſt diſpatch. The queen was 
taken out of her bed and ſent to the caſtle of Cronenburg, and 
all the reſt of the accuſed were ſent to different priſons, and 
loaded with irons. A thouſand falſe reports were ſpread to 
DLL © 3, blacken 
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blacken the characters of the accuſed, which the king was made 
to believe were as true as the goſpel, ſo that he now thought 
his queen, and all his former friends, were ſo many enemies, 
who were endeavouring to deſtroy him. An extraordinary com- 
miſſion was granted to try theſe ſuppoſed criminals, and every me- 
thod was employed to procure witneſſes to condemn them upon the 
firſt accuſation ;' but when it was found that no proofs could be pro- 
cured to ſhew that the accuſed had ever any ſuch intention, this 
grand affair was dropped ; the queen was accuſed of having had 
a criminal converſation with Struenſee ; the latter of having 
abuſed his authority, as miniſter of the cabinet, and of having 
applied a great part of the public money to his own uſe; the 
count Brandt was charged with having given the king a-blow, 
and other ways ill treating him; and others were charged with 
being accomplices. But, unlucky for the queen- mother and 
her friends, no legal proofs could be procured to condemn 
the priſoners upon theſe charges any more than upon the 
former. However as they had carried thipgs ſo far, either the 
queen-conſort, together with Struenſee and Brandt, muſt be 
deſtroyed or baniſhed the kingdom for ever; or otherwiſe, if 
ever they came to ſee the king again, their accuſers muſt ſuffer 
the puniſhment which ſo violent a meaſure might juſtly merit. 
The integrity and humanity of the members of the high-com- 
miſſioned court were now extolled to the ſkies by all the friends 
of the queen-mother and her party, and perhaps with much 
reaſon on their part, as they were all appointed by them, and 
ready to obey their commands ; ſo that in fa& the judges and 
accuſers were in the ſame intereſt, and conſequently very little 
formalities were neceſſary towards giving ſentence againſt the 
accufed. | 


To 
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To deſtroy the queen-conſort, or at leaſt to ſeparate her from 
che king, was the firſt and great object of the deliberations of 
this court; for while ſhe had any acceſs to the king the other 
party muſt have been in the greateſt danger; and therefore as 
they could procure no legal proofs to ſupport their accuſation, 
they reſolved to bring Struenſee before the court, and by violence 
to make him confeſs as much as Was neceſſary to condemn the 
queen, or at leaſt to procure a ſeparation between her and the. 


14 
5 


king for ever. 


1 1 alrcads n that by the Bun of Denmark, 1 | 
had exiſted for many centuries in that kingdom, no perſon ought 
to be forced to accuſe himſelf by the torture, or, as 1t is called, 
by the queſtion: however, Struenſee Was brought before the 
court for this purpoſe; and for two or three days anſwered all 
their! inter rogatories with great candour, and with the appearance 
of truth, accuſing himſelf of many faults which he had com- 
mitted in tie courſe of his adminiſtration; . but when he was 
aſked about his having any connection with the queen, he abſo- 
lutely denied having any criminal intercourſe with her; and al- 
though he was given to underſtand, that if he would make "EF 
thorough confeſſion of that affair, his puniſhment might be mi- 
tigated, he again declared that he was entirely innocent of what 
he was accuſed reſpecting his royal miſtreſs. Hereupon he was 
taken into another apartment, and. ſhewn. all kinds of inſtru- 
ments of torture, and told, that if he did not confeſs every thing | 
that was demanded. of .him reſpecting the queen, he muſt } imme 
diately prepare to undergo the torture; . the, executioner and others 
being ready to receive their orders : upon which Struenſee fell 
upon his knees, and burſt into tears, begged that they would 
not put him to the torture, and he would ay any thing that 
they 


they would have him to ſay, or make any te they 
thought proper. This was all they wanted; and it is ſaid, 
that he afterwards confeſſed his having been intimate with the 
queen. Moreover, other witneſſes came before the court, and 
declared that they had ſeen the count Struenſee driye the queen 
in a ſledge over the ſnow, and that ſhe had often ſpoke to him 
in public, with other things of the like nature. 


The practice of driving the princeſſes and ladies of the court 
over the ſnow in fledges is very common in all the North, 
though it was upon this particular, joined to Struenſee's confeſ- 
ſion, after he was threatened ro be put to the torture, that theſe 
upright judges declared the queen and the count Struenſee to be 
guilty of what they were accuſed; and the former was here- 
upon ſeparated i in form from the king; and if ſhe had not been 
powerfully protected, would have fallen a facrifice for having 
brought a prince into the world, who obſtructs in ſome meaſure 


the ambitious views of her envious rival. 


The counts Struenſee and Brandt, after having undergone a 
formal examination which laſted near two months, at length re- 
ceived ſentence. All mankind were eager to ſee this ſentence, 
and to hear the proofs which had been given to ſupport the 
accuſations before- mentioned: but how much were they ſur- 
prized, at leaſt all thoſe who knew the preſent ſtate of Den- 
mark, when they ſaw this ſentence compoſed of notorious falſe- 
ſhoods, contradictory to the laws then eſtabliſhed 1 in ths king- 


dom, and glaring with cvery abſurdity! 


The ſentence which was paſſed upon Struenſee begins with 


ſetting forth, © that he had been firſt. convicted, and even confeſſed 
« his 
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5 
« his having been guilty of a great crime which comprehends the 
e crime of treaſon in the higheſt degree, and which, accord- 
« ing to the firſt article of the fourth chapter of the ſixth book 
of the code, merited to be puniſhed with death.” But the 
fact was not ſo; Struenſet was never convicted of any ſuch crime, 
according to the laws then eftabhthed 1n this kingdom. Un- 
doubtedly the king could change the old, or make new, laws 
for the puniſhment of any crime every hour; and it is certain 
that new laws were made for conviting the queen and Struenſee, 
even ſome time after they were impriſoned : but I believe every 
impartial perſon will join with me in ſaying, that this is a ſpecies 
of tyranny which is unworthy of any Chriſtian prince in this 
enlightened age. Struenſee firſt denied what he was accuſed of, 
with reſpect to the queen, with fuch an air of candor and vera- 
city, and corroborated his aſſertions with ſo many reaſons, that 
many of the commiſſioners believed that he ſpoke the truth; but 
when this poor wretch, who was now half dead, by being chained 
to the wall in a cold dungeon, was threatened alſo with the tor- 
ture, nature could not ſupport it, and he immediately cried out 
in this manner, Tell me what I muft confeſs and 1 am ready 
to do it, but do not put me to the torture.” And will thoſe 
Judges, or their, I had almoſt ſaid infamous, protectors dare to 
inſult mankind ſo much as to tell them that this is evidence to. 
convict the queen? They could not, according to the laws then 
ſubſifting in Denmark, condemn the pooreſt wretch in the king- 
dom upon this evidence. After which, they go on in this ſen- 
tence to condemn Struenſee with having been the cauſe of all 
the errors and changes which were committed and made in the 
adminiſtration during the preſent reign, many of which the king 
and his favourites had projected before Struenſee came to Copen- 
hagen. But the grand point upon which they condemned Stru- 
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the king, and applied a great part of the public money to his 
own uſe; but this was a particular of which they had not! the 


_ depended upon his office, and kept a book wherein he minuted 
all the payments which he had made; and when he was impri- 
ſoned this book, with all the reſt of his papers, fell into the 


hands of his enemies, and was produced as evidence againſt him. 


by the ſentence, that even theſe judges ſaw that the book had 
been altered ſince it was firſt written, and that one of the figures 


written by him, but that this charge, as well as ſeveral others, 
had been falſified by Tome other hand ſince it had been out of his 
poſſeſſion : however, notwithſtanding this declaration appeared 
to agree ſo well with what appeared upon the book, this was 
made one of the principal articles for which he was condemned. 
Struenſee was far from being a fool ; and therefore could any 


reaſonable perſon ſuppole that if he was diſpoſed to defraud the 


king's acquittance for any ſum of money he wanted, with- 
out being called to account for it? Brandt was condemned for 


Having given the king a blow, and otherwiſe ill-treating him; 
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enſee, with any colour of a reaſon, was that of having defraudel 


leaſt idea, before they got Struenſee's books into their own power. 
Struenſee, as miniſter of the cabinet, had received a conſiderable 
ſum of the public money, to make good ſome payments which 


For one article of expence, which could not amount to 20, ooo 
rixdollars, there appeared a charge upon this book of near 
120, co when it was brought before the judges; but it appears 


which made the ſum, which was meant originally to be under 
20,000, to be ſo much above 100,000, was placed out of the 
line, and evidently formed by another hand. When Struenſee 
was examined upon this head, he declared that this book was 


public of this ſum of money, he would keep a book to record 
his infamy in this manner, when he could cafily have had the 


although 
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though the very evening before he was ſent to priſon 1 the king 
ſhewed him all the favour poſſible, as he had always been ac- 
cuſtomed to do: and thus fell theſe two unhappy men a ſacrifice 
to the unbounded malice of their enemies. If they had ordered 
them to be aſſaſſinated in priſon, they would not have ren- 
dered themſelves ſo odious to all the ſenſible part of mankind 
as they have done; but to do this under the ſanction of a 
court of juſtice, is what muſt ſhock even the humanity of an 
Indian or a Tartar. All the. others, who were originally accuſed 
of being in the plot againſt the king, were condemned, ſome 
to perpetual impriſonment, others to be baniſhed the kingdom for 
ever; and others again for a certain time, though 1 no crime what- 
ever was proved againſt them, except their having received favours 
from the king, through the interceſſion of the counts Struenſee 
and Brandt, may be called ſuch. 


7 
©... 


e * 


Through the courſe of this work I have given ſome ſpecimens 
of the juſti e which the poor farmers and others are to expect 
when they oppoſe to the nobility, and thoſe who have inte- 
reſt with the W e wg and it will from hence be ſeen what 
juſtice thoſe of the higheſt rank are to expect, when they act 
ee to the views of the Epperning party at court. In the 
mits | ſuch acts of tyranny, a erg ally e and 
they are puniſhed as their crimes deſerve ; but in Denmark, 
every thing is carried on under the cloak of juſtice ;, oppreſſion 
and tyranny are protected, and the innocent are made victims to 
the malice and baſeneſs of the great. However ſeveral of the 
kings of the Oldenburg line, and particularly the late king Fre- 
deric the Fifth, have taken apparently all the precaution poſſible 
to give the ſupreme court of the kingdom ſuch a form and rules 

Vor. I. | "= as 
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as were deemed proper to maintain good order and Juſtice: 
there.. | 


In the year 1750, the king granted a conſiderable ſum of 


money out of his private purſe to 4ncreaſe the appointments of- 


the judges; and likewiſe eſtabliſhed a prefident- at. the. head of. 
this tribunal. . 


And by another regulation in tlie year 1753, he took ſome 


other precautions to make this court as reſpectable by the inte- 


grity of its Judges as by the authority which they exerciſe: no. 
judge could be appointed to a ſeat in this court till after he 
had ſhewn his integrity and capacity in an inferior; and even 
in the inferior courts thoſe judges could 'never obtain that title, 
and the right of voting in the deciſion of caſes, till they had af. 
ſiſted as auditors for ſeveral years; and during this time given: 
their opinion in writing, in every critical caſe, to ſhew their ta- 
lents and Knowledge of the laws. Undoubtedly theſe regulations, 
if they were well followed, would prevent ignorant perſons from 
coming into their courts of juſtice ;- and there are others appa-- 


rently no leſs effectual to maintain the integrity of thoſe judges : 


for they are forbidden even to talk among themſelves of the affairs 


which are to be brought before this court; and the ſecretary is 
obliged to write down- their opinions: as they give them, whicli. 


is to be on record; and which is calculated to be as a monu- 
ment of their talents and of their integrity. ' Undoubtedly theſe 
regulations are extremely well calculated; to ſecure the juſt and. 
impartial adminiſtration and execution of the laws. But alas! 
when a government is founded upon tyrannical and vicious prin-- 


_ ciples, the leſs eſſential parts of its ſtructure are ſeldom found to 
be otherwiſe, 


bs 
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It is true the late king, who had many amiable and good 
qualities, was, deſirous of rendering exact and impartial juſtice to 
all his ſubjects, and that with as much Lprefibon. and | Buglanity 
as the particular caſes would admit. 


All the cauſes of every year are written upon a table, which is 
printed and hung up in the court, to be decided the year after, 
as they are recorded. Nothing 1s to be done which may ſuſ- 
;pend the courſe of criminal eaſes, that by their nature ſhould be 

expedited without delay, except there are very ſtrong reaſons 
given for ſuch ſuſpenſion. The court ſhould increaſe the number 
and length of its ſeſſions, af it is ſeen that the judges cannot 
otherwiſe judge all the caſes that are before them in the courſe of 
the year: and to facilitate ſtill more the expedition of their 
affairs, they are permitted in common caſes to diſpenſe with 
long pleadings, and, to receive on Wy, an abridged report o each 
caſe. 


No perſon can be received as a lawyer to plead before the ſu- 

preme court, till he has produced certificates of his having pro- 
perly ſtudied the law, and till he has ſhewn his talents, by 
pleading in ſome critical caſes before the court: beſides the oath 
which the lawyers take when they are received as ſuch before 
the court, the judges may order them in every caſe to take what 
the Romans called the Juramentum Calumniz.; ſo that they are 
obliged to ſtudy carefully the cauſes in which they are employed, 
and to make an extract of all the papers which have been laid 
before them; fo that if they fall ſick, they may ſerve for the in- 
ſtruction of another lawyer, who, to avoid any delays, Is to take 
their place, 
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The lawyers are not permitted to read before the court the 
titles and documents of the caſes which are entruſted to them; 
it is the ſecretary of the court who muſt undertake this taſk, 
to give a more certain inſtruction to the judges, who have no other 
knowledge of theſe titles than what they then receive. 


This king made the ſame regulations in the ſuperior court of 
Norway, with an intent to eſtabliſh there the ſame-order that 
was eſtabliſhed in the ſupreme court in Denmark. But the Daniſh 
nation is ſtill more obliged to Frederic the Fifth for the eode of 


military marine laws. which he cauſed to be publiſhed; the firſt 


part of which was ſigned the 3d of February 1752, and ſoon after 


printed: it is a collection of all the ancient military marine regu- 


lations, with ſeveral new and judieious additions: this part treats 


of what concerns the fleet when it is at ſea. The ſecond part, 


which was afterwards publithed, regulates. all the affairs of the 
whole body of the marine when they are at land. This code ſets 
forth very particularly all the rights and powers of the admiralty, 


and the duties of every officer, and in fact of every perſon who. 


belongs to the fleet. The particular detail of the duties of all 
the marine officers was ſo much the more neceflary,. as the law 
had before eſtabliſhed a very rigorous ſubordination. The form. 
of proceeding criminally is there ſtated, for all the crimes which 
are committed at ſea; and the puniſhments. which are to be in- 
flicted for ſuch crimes are likewiſe fixed: the duties of the officers 
and ſeamen in the day of battle are explained, together with the 
recompences which ſhould be always beſtowed upon the brave, 
and the puniſhments which ſhould always be inflicted upon thoſe 


who neglect or retire from their duty. 


Frederic 
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Frederic the Fifth likewiſe made ſome addition to the code of 
Chriſtian the Fifth by reducing all the particular laws and or- 
dinances which had been publiſhed during the reigns of Frederic 
the Fourth and Chriſtian the Sixth into one body, and uniting 
them, with amendments, to the code before- mentioned. But 
this well-diſpoſed king was not content with reforming the laws. 
of Denmark, he endeavoured alſo to make the ſubjects of Hol- 
ſtein and Sleſwick perceive how much he was diſpoſed to promote 
an impartial adminiſtration of juſtice among them. The laws 
of Jutland, of which I have fo. often made mention, are received 
in the duchy of Sleſwick ; and the Saxon laws, together with 
thoſe of Lubeck, and the ancient Roman law, are received in 
Holſtein : moreover the kings of Denmark and dukes of Sleſwick 
and Holſtein had likewiſe, at different times, publiſhed in the 
two duchies a great number of edicts and ordinances which had 
never been collected into a body, were very little known, and: 
conſequently made the juriſprudence of theſe provinces uncertain.. 
This king tl :refore' cauſed all theſe edits and ordinances to be 
collected and publiſhed, and by his letters patent of the 31ſt of 
December 1747, gave them the force of laws: this prince 
likewiſe made confiderable alterations and improvements in the 
ſovereign courts of Juſtice i in Sleſwick and Gluckſtadt; . created 
ſeveral new judges z and augmented confiderably” the appoint- 
ments of all thoſe who compoſed theſe courts. He ſuppreſſed 
the ancient uſage, which was eſtabliſhed here, of conſulting the 
German univerſities in all eriminal affairs; and has given the 
ſovereign deciſion, in thoſe matters, to the court of Gluckſtadt 2 
in all criminal cauſes therefore the principal object at preſent i 18 
the diſcuſſion of the facts, and afterwards all their conſequences 
and circumſtances are immediately before the eyes of the judges. 


Gertatady this prince judged very property reſpecting this matter; 


for 
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for why ſhould thoſe, men, who, by their ſituation in life, ought 
to have been inſtructed in the laws, and by their profeſſion 
are called to make a continual application of them, be obliged 
to conſult foreign lawyers, who undoubtedly would be leſs 
cireumſpect in the judgment Which they gave than thoſe to 
whom the ſovereign had entruſted the right of diſpoſing of the 
lives of his; ſubjects? . moreover it muſt be very diſagreeable to 
men of ſcience and integrity, if any ſuch there were, to ſubmit 
all their deciſions to foreigners, who perhaps were much their 
inferiors in both theſe particulars; not to ſay any thing of the 
time which might be gained, and the expence which might be 
faved by ſuch an arrangement. 


CHAP. IL 
/ the Manners and Customs of the Danisn Nation, 


IFFERENT authors who have written upon this head have 
given us different characters of the people of this country, 

and repreſented them in very different points of view: it will 
be obſerved, from what has been already ſaid of their ancient 
and preſent form of government, that their general character is 
very much changed from what it was in former ages. The baron 
de Holberg, a Norwegian author of great talents and judgment, 
has endeavoured to exculpate his countrymen from ſeveral of the 
ſevere reflections which have been thrown.upon them by ſome 
other authors, and therefare cannot be ſuppoſed to be too ſevere 
upon them: conſequently, if I only make ſome reflections upon 


what this author has ſaid, for which my own obſervations . have 
.abun- 
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abundantly furniſhed . me with materials, I hope I ſhall not be 
accuſed; as my lord Moleſworth was, of er n ang too: 
ſevere. upon the Dein nation. 


. 


2 „The W Danes,” "fon Holberg, care not thoſe ſan⸗ 
“ guinary and ferocious people their anceſtors were, who 
“ were aſhamed of dying in their beds, and who. made their 
greateſt felicity. conſiſt. in drinking. hydromel out of. the 
ſKkulls of their enemies: nevertheleſs the nation has not loſt 
« all its ancient bravery and courage.“ However, it: does not 
appear that they have ever. dared to enter the field with equal 
numbers againſt the Swedes or the. Germans for more than 200 
years paſt, nay, I: might have faid, ſince the Yeomanry have 
loſt. their liberty. And,” adds- this author, there are no 
„people who are leſs inquiet, leſs ſeditious, more compliable, . 
and among. whom there. are leſs public robberies than there: 
« are in Denmark. This is very true; and, as J have often 
obſerved, cles. ly proves: that. by continual ſcenes. of oppreſſion 
and tyranny they are entirely changed, and from - a brave, enter- 
prizing, and warlike people, are become indolent, timid, and 
dull of apprehenſion; ſuftering, themſelves to be kept in a low 
and dejected. ſtate ;. loſing every ſpark. of emulation, and of a 
laudable ambition; and catching at ſhadows While they are loſing: 
the ſubſtance.. 


A 


L 


o 


a, 


Baron Holberg thinks, „th at ſtrangers» have a very imperfect 
idea of the abilities of the Daniſh nation in the mechanic 
warts, and that they would. make a much greater progreſs, 
« if they had.leſs extravagance, and were. not. ſo idle: for,” 
ſays he, where the wife of a tradeſman goes to church in 
a coach, where a wedding conſumes all the bride's fortune, 
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„or a burial all the property ofithe famiſy, it is difficult for tlie 
e price of labour to be put upon the fame footing: that it is in 
& other countries: thus the unneceſſary expehces which the 
inhabitants of Copenhagen, and indeed of all the other great 
< cities in this kingdom, put themſelves to upon theſe and 
5. other occaſions of the like nature, render living in theſe towns 
* extremely dear, though the rs 8 . all the neceſſaries of 


« life are very reaſonable.“ 


5 © ertainly there b 40 part of Europe where extravagancies of 
all kinds are carried to ſuch lengths, in een to the little 
they have to ſpend, as in this — 


Baron FR Holberg often reproaches kis fellow citizens with 
admiring empty titles and diſtinctions too much. But before I 


make my remarks upon this head, it will be neceffary that I 
ſhould explain what theſe titles and diſtinctions are: all the em- 


ployments, whether at court or in the civil or military.govern- 
ment, and even the eccleſiaſtical dignities, give all thoſe who 
Hold them a kind of rank and nobility, which, during their hves, 
place them not only above the common citizens, but even above 
the gentlemen who have no other title; but which is extinct at 
their death, or if they ſhould be diſplaced. The nature of the 
employ generally fixes the rank between thoſe who are in the 


lame train, but it cannot decide the precedency between an officer, 


a magiſtrate, and an eccleſiaſtic: and therefore this has been 
often regulated by an ordinance for the etiquette or rank. As 
- thoſe whoſe offices are named in the edi& are ſuppoſed to be 
ſuperior to thoſe who have no employ, or whoſe employ is not 


claſſed in the ordinance, the deſire and even the want of having 


2 rank is the reaſon why fimple titles, which are not annexed to 
a 7 any 
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any employment or emolument, are ſo much the objects of am- 
bition: it is very common in this country to obtain the title of 
an employment, which the perſon never exerciſes, and from 
which he never receives any pecuniary benefit, but even pays a 
conſiderable ſum yearly for bearing the title: and very often. 
thoſe who have a certain rank by their employ ments, after ſome 
time obtain titles ſuperior to their reſpective functions. Theſe 
titles are likewiſe ſometimes 1 1maginary ; as thus, when a perſon 
has the title of counſellor of ſtate, of juſtice, or of finances, it 
is not to be concluded from thence that he has neceſſarily any 
part of the government of the ſtate, of juſtice, or of the public 
revenues, except the word actual is added to his character; other- 
wiſe it is only a nominal character which marks his rank. I 
ſuppoſe that the king of Denmark has ſome hundreds. of lords 
of the bedchamber, who pay about ten pounds ſterling yearly 
for wearing a golden key, which gives them a conſiderable rank, 
and that there are not ten paid for their attendance at court. 
Indeed this ooliſh ambition has gained ſuch ground in Denmark 
that a merchant is not contented with his fortune, an artizan 
with the conſideration which his talents will procure him, nor 
a man of letters with the titles of maſter of arts, doctor, or pro- 
feſſor, names which at beſt ſignify very little, when they deſign 
no real qualities, but they endeavour to procure the title of 
counſellors of the king, and thereby raiſe themſelves above the 
claſs of their fellow citizens. At firſt ſight it might appear very 
extraordinary, that men of ſenſe and talents ſhould be led away 
with ſuch chimerical notions ; but when it is conſidered that the 
greateſt part of the people in this kingdom look upon a man in 
a more favourable light who has only a nominal rank in the 
ſtate, than if he had all the wiſdom and talents in the world with- 


out ſuch rank, ſome excuſe may be offered in their favour, 
Vl, 3A The 
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The firſt claſs of this titular order of nobility is compoſed of 
the four great officers of the crown; the great chancellor; the 
high treaſurer ; the field-marſhal general; and the admiral general; 
together with the members of the council of ſtate; the viceroy 
of Norway; the knights of the order of the elephant; the field; 
marſhal ; the viee-admiral of the fleet; the great chamberlain; 
the maſter of the ordnance ; the generals in chief of the horſe 
and foot; the counſellors of the council of ſtate, who are of the 
order of Dannebrog; the rear- admirals; the priuy-counſellors; 
and the lieutenant- generals of horfe and of foot; and the privy- 
counſellors of conference: the privy-counſellors, as well as the 
pri vy-counſellors of eonference, are only titular; but notwith- 
ſtanding that they are honoured with the title of excellence as: 
well as all the other great officers who are ranked in this claſs, 


In the ſecond elaſs are ranked all the knights of the order of 
the Dannebrog; the counts who have counties in the kingdom; 
the great marſhal of the court; the lords of the bedchamber,, 
| who were created before the year 1755; the chief of the gen · 
tlemen of the bedchamber; the ſecretaries of ſtate, if they have 
no ſuperior dignities; the receiver-general; the maſter of the 
horſe; the foreſt-maſter; the queen's maſter of the houſhold; 
the firſt gentleman of the chamber to the prince royal; the go- 
vernors and marſhals of the court to the royal family; the major- 
generals; the rear-admirals who are not in commiſſion z: the co- 
lonels of the guards, and of the artillery ; the great bailiffs ; and 
the lords of the bedchamber who have been lately created; toge- 
ther with the counſellors of conference. 


Theſe 
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Theſe two claſſes have always a right to come to court, and 
may be admitted to the king's table; although the dignity of 
| counſelor of conference is only titular. 


| kn the third claſs are ranked the counts, who have no coun- 
ties in the king's territories; the barons, who have no baronies 
in them; brigadier- generals; commodores; provincial counſellors 
of ſtate; the biſhops of Copenhagen and of Chriſtiania; the 
king's confeſſor; the gentlemen of the horſe to the king, and 
to the queen; the maſter of the ceremonies; the commiſſaries 
general; the colonels of the king's regiments; the other colonels 
of the horſe and foot; the lieutenant- colonels of the guards; the 
captains of the men of war; the titular provincial counſellors of 
Nate ; and all the reſt of the _— 


In the fourth claſs are ranked all lieutenant-colonels of the 
king's regiments and of the artillery ; the other lieutenant- 
colonels, nd the majors of the guards; the gentlemen of the 
bedchamber, who are very numerous, as this 1s a degree whereby 
the nobility advance to arrive at that of being lords of the bed- 
chamber; the counſellors of juſtice; the rector of the univerſity, 
during the time that he exerciſes this function, and the firſt 
preacher of the court; the ſecretaries of the orders of the ele- 
Phant, and of the Dannebrog ; the king's aid-de-camp ; the au- 
ditors general; the quarter-maſter general; the attorney-general; 
the younger ſons of counts ; the barons, who have no baronies 
in the king's dominions; and the maſter of the king's mines. 
As1 have diſtinguiſhed thoſe counts and barons who have coun- 
ties and bat in the king's dominions from thoſe who have 
not, it will be neceſſary that I ſhould explain the origin and ſig- 
nification of theſe titles. The ancient hiftory of Denmark makes 

| 7 3 A 2 mention 
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mention ot the dignity of jarl, or, as it is written in Engliſh, earl, 
and in French, comte, as a title which was not hereditary, but 
as being the name that was given to the governor of a province, 
and which was afterwards loſt, as the governors of the provinces 
were called bailiffs : but in all the ancient hiſtory of this king- 
dom we rarely meet with the word baron, but often with 
the word herta, which is thought to be ſynonimous : this 
dignity does not appear to have been hereditary any more than 
the other. At the time of the revolution they had neither the 
title of jarl nor of herſa : a gentleman who poſſeſſed one of the 
privileged fiefs, called himſelf Herremand, and he had all the 
rights and privileges that are attached to the title of baron. 
Chriſtian the Fifth, the ſecond. abſolute king of Denmark, did 
not ſeem at all diſpoſed to follow the ſpirit of deſpotiſm, and to 
efface the hereditary diſtinctions; but on the contrary he changed 
ſeveral noble fiefs into counties and baronies, and gave the pro- 
prietors the name of greve and friherr, which anſwers to graf 
and freyherr in German, and to earl and baron in Engliſh. The 
title and privileges were tranſmitted, with the lands, to the eldeſt 
ſon. only, and to deſcend regularly in the male line : the counts 
and barons are alſo patrons of their reſpective churches, and have 
courts of juſtice in their fiefs, as has been already obſerved: 
they cannot be arreſted for debt: in all criminal caſes their lands 
are an aſylum, where they are ſecure till they are condemned by 
a court of juſtice, except in the caſe of high treaſon, the only 
inſtance where they can be deprived of it, it paſſes to the neareſt 
relation: they are to be attacked in juſtice only before the ſu- 
preme tribunal of the kingdom: the houſes which they build in 
town are judged to belong to their lands, and paſs with them to 
their eldeſt ſons: they have a certain extent of land which does 


not pay any taxes; namely, about 1800 acres in a county, and 
600 
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600 only in a barony: the younger ſons of the counts are barons 
without any particular patent, and without poſſeſſing baronies. 


There are other families which have the title of count as a per- 
ſonal dignity, independent of the land, and which is tranſmitted 
indifferently to all their children, even when they are not in 
poſſeſſion of any land: the title of count, which is annexed to a: 
county, is the higheſt degree of honour which any ſubject, except 
he is of the royal family, can have in Denmark: the title of 
duke has ſeldom been heard of in all the hiſtory of this kingdom: 
there are only fourteen counties in the kingdom of Denmark 
and fifteen baronies; and tw,o counties in Norway. The Daniſh 
authors ſuppoſe that there are about 1,000,000 of ſouls in the 
kingdom of Denmark and the duchy of Sleſwick ; in the great 
duchy of Holſtein, which is now united, and in the poſſeſſion 
of the king of Denmark, 500,000 ; ſo that we may ſuppoſe this 
prince to have about 2,100,000 ſubjects... 5 


The inhabitants of Denmark may be divided into five ſeparate 
claſſes: Firſt, The nobility who have privileged fiefs in the 
kingdom. Secondly, The titular nobility; Thirdly, The clergy, 
lawyers, and ſtudents. Fourthly, The merchants and citizens 
of the great towns. Fifthly, The ſeamen and farmers. There 
are very few. families of the ancient nobility of Denmark exiſt- 
ing at preſent; all. thoſe. families who are in poſſeſſion of the 
privileged fiefs, have been made noble ſince the revolution in 
1660, and many of. them very lately. They value themſelves 
very much upon their titles and privileges, are extremely fond 
of pomp and ſhew, and are no leſs arbitrary in their principles 
than their predeceflors were before the revolution : they endea- 
vour to imitate the French in their manners, dreſs, and even 

iu 
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| in their gallantry ; though they are naturally the very contraſt 

of that nation: they fall much into that 1ndolence and timidity 

which form a conſiderable part of the character of the Daniſh 

nation; but in other reſpects they are well-meaning people, and 
2 acquit themſelves properly in their reſpective employments. A 
great part of the titular nobility of the kingdom are Germans, 

who come very poor into this country; but from the great intereſt 
| which they generally have at court, and by directly falling into 
nw all the ſchemes of the miniſter or favourite, who is for the moſt 
ic 4 Part a ſtranger, and carrying all his dirty plans into execution, 
: they puſh themſelves forward into the principal employments 
both in the civil and military departments: for if I can judge 
At of the policy of this ſtate, it is to keep the ancient inhabitants 
1 of this kingdom as much under as poflible, ſo as to preſerve the 
arbitrary government at preſent eſtabliſhed, as human nature will 
ul ſometimes. be * at the heavy load which is laid upon her; 
1 and therefore no perſons are ſo proper to carry ſuch a taſk into 
11 execution as thoſe adventurers, whoſe ignorance, meanneſs, and 
want of ſentiment, make them very proper iuſtruments for the 
miniſter, and proper ſubjects to fill up the ſcale of ſlavery here 
eſtabliſhed: every thing that is great, noble, honeſt, or virtuous 
ſeems to be totally fled from this ſpurious race. to oppreſs the 
people, and to enrich themſelves, ſeem to be the two great ob- 
jects of their policy; and, as long as they have a protector at 
court, they give themſelves no concern e laws or Juſtice. 


In the reign of the late king, whoſe great deſire to ſee his ſubjects 
happy and to increaſe their trade and manufactures made him 
univerſally eſteemed, one of the before-mentioned adventurers 
came into this kingdom from Germany; and from his powerful 
recommendation obtained the place of being page to the king; 


but his poverty was ſo great that he had ſcarcely the common 
neceſſaries 


neceſſaries of life: however he had not been long in this ſituation: 
before his flattery and cunning gained him a conſiderable ſhare 
in the king's eſteem, and at length he became the favourite; 
diſpoſed of all the places and employments in the ſtate, ſold all 
his maſter's favours, raiſed a fortune which will be thought 
almoſt incredible in this poor country, and puſhed his family 
into the principal places of truſt in the kingdom: fo far, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of this country, his conduct was not. ſo very 
blameable : but though this man is ſaid to have been deſcended 
from a conſiderable family in Germany, his conduct was ſo very. 
mean that he entered into all the little abje& practices to amaſs 
wealth, which an honeſt man, deſcended from the very dregs of 
the people, would have been aſhamed of purſuing ;. and tyran- 
nized over the ancient inhabitants of the kingdom in a manner 
which had never before been practiſed. A Daniſh gentleman 
had a very conſiderable eſtate, which this. favoutite caſt his eyes 
upon, and wanted to buy. it; but as the gentleman did not then 
want monen, and vas not diſpoſed to ſell his eſtate, he was re- 
fuſed. Piqued at this refuſe, and ſtill more deſirous of having the 
eſtate, he determined from the aſcendancy. which he now had 
over the king's mind, by keeping him continually almoſt drunk, 
and confequently not in a ſituation to look into his affairs, to 
force the gentleman to ſell it; and therefore kept him conſtantly. 
involved in law and diſputes, till his affairs were ſo embarraſſt ed,.. 
_ that he could not avoid diſpoſi ing of the inheritance of his family; 
ſo that at length, by tyranny and oppreſſion, he got poſſeſſion 
of the eſtate much cheaper than he imagined ;. or for a much: 
teſs. price than he would at firſt have given. I ſhall hereafter be 
obliged to mention ſome other practices of this favourite and of 
his friends when I come to ſtate the preſent ſituation of the trade 
and manufactures of Denmark, which will ſerve to convince: 
manking: 
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mankind of the truth of what I have before obſerved. How the 
ancient Daniſh families have been oppreſſed, and how juſtice has 
been trampled under foot, during the preſent reign, by favourites 
and adventurers of this kind, I think I need not inform my rea- 
ders, as all mankind are already well inſtructed in this matter. 


The clergy and lawyers, as they are entirely dependent upon 
the court and upon the great lords of the kingdom, are the moſt 
ſubſervient creatures I have ever ſeen: it is true they fill their 
reſpective places in the ſcale of ſlavery, but they fill them as ſo 
many cyphers, or rather as ſo many machines that are moved 
at the will of others. 1 have met with ſeveral very ſenſible 
and learned men among the clergy and lawyers of this king- 
dom, which made me pity their ſituation; for certainly a man 
who knows his duty well, and is prevented from doing it, has 
a very diſagreeable taſk to go through: and when men have no 
will of their own, it is very difficult to define their characters. 
There are ſeveral hundreds of ſtudents in the univerſity of Co- 
penhagen who were entered upon eſtabliſhments, which were 
made by the former kings at a time when all the neceſſaries of 
life were very cheap, and when thoſe young men could live de- 
cently upon what was allowed them ; but now, as all thoſe ne- 
ceſſaries are become much dearer, and as few of thoſe ſtudents 
have any private fortune, many of them are in the greateſt miſery. 
I have met with ſeveral young men of lively parts in the uni- 
verſity, and which might make a conſiderable figure in the world; 
but ſince theſe new titular nobility bear the ſway here, ignorance 
and impudence, as coming the neareſt to their own character, are 
_ rewarded, whilſt real merit, modeſty, and decency are treated 
with the greateſt contempt. Some time ſince the king had a 
French comedy eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, to the fight of which 


2 every 
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every decent perſon” was admitted gratis; but I was really aſto- 


niſhed to ſee three or four young men of genius refuſed admit- 


tance to this comedy, becauſe they were ſtudents in the uni- 
verſity, though they were very decently dreſſed, and even ſo- 
licited to be admitted into the galleries; while thoſe places were 
filled with valet de chambres and others of that claſs. No claſs 
of people are held in more ' contempt in this country than 
the ſtudents of the univerſity: what encouragement then have 
men of genius and talents to ſtudy and to cultivate the ſciences ? 
Some of the former kings of Denmark founded ſeveral excellent 
eſtabliſhments in this univerſity, and gave much encouragement 
to learning and merit; and many men of great learning and 
genius have been bred up in this ſeminary, whoſe writings have 
done honour to the nation: but fince Denmark has been go- 
verned by favourites, and the adventurers before-mentioned, 
every thing which tends to improve the manners and genius of 
the people, has not only been neglected, but treated with the 


greateſt ccatempt. 


Frederic the Third began to make a cabinet of natural curi- 
oſities, at preſent called the Chamber of Rarities, of which a 
curious collection of medals made a principal part, which, to- 
gether with a collection of animals, minerals, precious ſtones, 


and ſome fragments of antiquity, made a muſeum that might 


give great information to the curious: but the above-mentioned 
favourite of Frederic the Fifth, inſtead of augmenting this public 
collection, appropriated the principal pieces in it to his own 
uſe: it is to be ſuppoſed that he had the king's permiſſion to do 
it; though ſeveral of the Danes ſay, that Frederic often expreſſed 
his deſire to increaſe this collection, for the uſe of the public, 
and would never conſent to its being diminiſhed, 
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8 DENMARK. 


There are likewiſe two public libraries in this capital, which 
were eſtabliſhed by the ancient kings of Denmark for the uſe 
of the ſtudents; and a foundation to enable ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal ſtudents to travel into foreign countries, and to collect 
curioſities from the different parts of the world; but there are 
very few books in the libraries in proportion to what they were 
intended to have had; and, except it is a friend or favourite of the 
miniſter, no perſon is permitted to travel now upon this royal 
foundation; but this worthy miniſter takes care to draw the 
money that ſhould be laid out occaſionally in buying books, and 
for the uſe of thoſe who travel, into his own pocket. 


No claſs of people is more vain and idle, and more fond of a 
ridiculous parade, in proportion to what they have to ſpend, 
than the merchants and citizens of the principal towns in Den- 
mark; the very reverſe of whom are thoſe of Norway, who 
although under the ſame form of government, and oppreſſed by 
the favourites and miniſters. before- mentioned, as much as they 
dare do it, are a people more free, generous, induſtrieus, fond 
of commerce, and of ſaving the money which they have gained. 
The former are educated in all the principles of a ſlaviſh timi- 
dity; but the latter are more liberal and free in their deport- 
ment: the latter make very good merchants and mechanics, and 
carry on a conſiderable commerce; the former are naturally idle 
and extravagant: the Norwegians are plain, honeſt, dealers; but 
the ſame character cannot juſtly be given of the Danes, who 
would facrifice their intereſt and friends to parade with an 
empty title, from which they could never expect to receive 
any real benefit: indeed ſomething may be ſaid in their favour 
from their education, and from the oppreſſive form of govern- 
ment under which they live. 


If 
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If a favourite, a miniſter, ot ſome great perſon at court was 
deſirous of having a merchant's houſe, gardens, or even all his 
property, it would be abſurd for the latter to conteſt the matter 
with him at law, notwithſtanding the excellent regulations which 
appear in the code of laws; the moſt prudent ſtep for him to 
take would be to give up the matter peaceably, and not to ſpend 
the reſt of his fortune to retain what the other deſired: the moſt 
ſenſible Danes who ſee their country thus oppreſſed and impo- 
veriſhed have no other remedy but to mourn in ſilence; the 
king being abſolute, and the power of the miniſter or fa- 

vourite ſo very great, that the leaſt reſiſtance would be fatal; 
although they ſee all the places of truſt in the kingdom filled 

with foreigners; and behold the greateſt part of the ſpecie 
of Denmark carried into foreign countries to feed the ne- 
ceſſitous relations of thoſe who are domineering over them at 
home, whilſt the poor of this kingdom are in the moſt lamenta- 
ble ſituation: I ſay, although they * all theſe things * muſt 


remain ſile. E 


The Gn of this kingdom being in a ſtate of the moſt 
abject ſlavery cannot be ſuppoſed to have any will of their own, 


but ſtruggling under the weight of oppreſſion, and ſeeing no 


poſſibility of freeing themſelves from it, fall into an idle and 
indolent courſe of life, and think of little elſe than procuring 
themſelves common food and raiment; as more than this would 
only expoſe them to be ill-treated by their infatiable maſters, or 
the king's officers, till they had loſt it. People who are bred up 
and live in ſuch a ſtate may be moulded at the pleaſure of their 
governors almoſt into what form they pleaſe; they know none 
of the principal characteriſtics of human nature, but what they 
are taught by inſtinét, and though Chriſtians, are denied the 
3B 2 * common 
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common rights of humanity. The farmers of Norway ate upon 
a very different footing, they are abſolute proprietors of their 
own farms, and have only to ſupport the oppreſſion now anti 
then of the king's officers: there is a kind of emulation among 
the latter; the ſecurity of their property has made them deſirous 
of augmenting it by agriculture and commerce, and they enter 
for ſomething in the ſcale of things. 


The ſeamen in Denmark are well inſtructed, and if they 
were treated a little better than they are would be undoubtedly 
upon a very reſpectable footing; but ſtill it may be very eaſily 
perceived, that they are bred up in a ſtate of timid ſlavery from 
their great indolence and want of courage, except they are threat- 
ened by their officers; whereas thoſe of Norway, who are bred 
up with ſome ideas of liberty, and of their own conſequence, 
are bold and courageous, and are undoubtedly the beſt ſeamen 1 m 


all the North. 


Theſe people ſeldom enter into quarrels with each other, al- 
though they are very fond of drinking, and of ſmoaking tobacco, 
which are of general uſe here, and which, I believe, contribute 
much to their health and to the little vivacity they poſſeſs 
in the midſt of ſuch a cold and wet atmoſphere: the common 
people in this country are, as I have already obſerved, naturally 
idle; and when they have ſome property, are fond of imitating 
the faſhions and cuſtoms of their ſuperiors : they are remarkably 
dirty in their houſes, and in their perſons; even the merchants 
and citizens, who would appear decent in public, will put on 
clean ſleeves and necks to cover a dirty ſhirt, which they have 
wore for two or three weeks; and their houſes, warmed with 
hot ſtoves, where there is no regular circulation of air, are in 

general 
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general very offenſive to ſtrangers, which I take to be the 


principal cauſe why the generality of the people in this coun- 
try have ſuch heavy and pale cadayerous countenances. The 


female ſex in this kingdom ſeldom come to maturity till the 
ſixteenth year of their age; and among the lower and middling 
ranks of people, are rather cold and phlegmatic ; but among the 
upper claſſes, where of late years they have endeavoured to guard 
againſt the intemperances of the climate, and by exotic amuſe- 


ments to correct the ancient national diſpoſition, the ſex ſeem to 


have made a great progreſs in the arts of love; and are very 
deſirous of convincing the world that even the meridional ſun is 
not more efficacious to correct a cold phlegmatic conſtitution, 
than the natural charms and allurements of beauty, when they 
are properly exerciſed, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the 133 Cuſtoms, and Policy of DENMARK and NoOoRW Ax, 
reſpecting Trade, Manufactures, and Commerce. 


H E dominions of this monarchy are extremely well 
ſituated for commerce; her harbours well calculated for 
the reception of ſhips of all burdens ; her mariners very expert 
in the navigation of the different parts of the ocean ; her foreſts 
ſupplying her with a great variety of timber, and other materials, 
for ſhip-bailding ; and ſome of her provinces afford a great many 
natural productions for exportation: but alas! her commerce is 
ſo ſhackled by the corruption and arbitrary proceedings of her 
miniſters, and her merchants are ſo terrified by the deſpotiſm 
of her government, and often {till mort fo by that of favourites, 
that 
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that this kingdom, which might ſoon be rendered rich and flou- 


riſhing, is at preſent one of the moſt indigent and diſtreſſed ſtates 
in Europe: and however wonderful and extraordinary this may, 
at firſt view, appear to many of my readers, when they examine 


what has been already ſaid of the internal policy of Denmark, 
and what will be ſaid of her laws and cuſtoms reſpecting com- 


merce, agriculture, and manufactures, they will not at all be 
ſurprized that this country is in ſuch a deplorable ſituation at 
preſent ; but, on the other hand, wonder that ſhe is no worſe, 
I have already obſerved, that the greateſt part of the lands in 
Denmark and Holſtein are fiefs, and that the ancient nobility of 
this kingdom, by grants which they extorted at different times 
from the crown, gained ſuch a power over the farmers and thofe 
who reſided upon their eſtates, that at length they reduced them 
into a ſtate of ſlavery cqual to that of the Negroes in the Weſt 
India iſlands; and they were bought and fold with the lands, 
and were eſteemed the property of their lords. The writers 
upon the feudal tenures have ſuppoſed that this ſtate of ſervitude 
was originally a part of that inſtitution ; but by peruſing the 
capitulations of the ancient kings of Denmark it will appear, that 
this pretended power of the nobility had no legal foundation. It 
is true that the ſituation of the farmers has been made ſomewhat 
more agreeable by ſome modern edits, but they are ſtill, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, chained to their farms, and are diſpoſed 
of at the will of their lords. When a farmer in Denmark and 
in Holſtein happens to be an induſtrious man, and is ſituated 
upon a poor farm, which he is by his great diligence and in- 
duſtry endeavouring to cultivate and enrich, as ſoon as he has 


performed the laborious taſk, and expects to reap the profits of 


what he has ſown, his lord, under pretence of taking it into his 


own hand, removes him from that farm to another of his poor 
farms, 
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bum and expects that he ſhould perform the ſame laborious 
taſk there, without any other emolument than what he ſhall 
think proper to give him. Mankind will undoubtedly be filled 
with amazement when I tell them, that this has been the con- 
ſtant practice in this country; and can it be wondered at then that 
agriculture ſhould be ſo little improved, and that nine parts in 
ten of the inhabitants ſhould be in ſuch a ſtate of poverty? The 
moſt abje& part of the human ſpecies, thus oppreſſed, will never 
exert themſelves in favour of their oppreſſors; human nature 
will ſhrink from ſuch an idea. When a poor perſon. ſees that 
he can have no ſecurity. for the produce of his labour more 
than meat and raiment, he will confine: his induſtry to theſe 
objects, and take no thought for any other thing: this has been 
the caſe of the greateſt part of the farmers of Denmark for many 
ages paſt: they have not raiſed grain enough for their own con- 
ſumption, and the land has runned to paſture: they have bred 

a great quantity of ſmall cattle on it, it is true; but this paſ-- 

ture is not proper for fattening their cattle ;' they are obliged to 

ſend them into Holſtein for that purpoſe, from whence, when 

they are fat, they are fold for the uſe of Hamburgh and Lubeck, 
and a great quantity of this beef ſalted and dried is ſent into 
Holland. The low and marſhy lands. of Holſtein and Sleſwic 
are very properly appropriated for the ſupport of a breed of horſes, 
of which great numbers are ſent yearly into Germany for mount- 
ing the Auſtrian, Pruſſian; and other troops.. If the farmers had 
a ſecurity for their property, the lands of Denmark might have 
been cultivated to a much greater advantage than they are at 
preſent 3. and a much greater number of people might. be ſup- 
ported by the produce of agriculture ; ſo that when we regard it 
in any point of view, the oppreſſion and tyranny which are prac- 


tiſed over the poor farmers, will, always appear to be highly 
detrimental 
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detrimental to the ſtate. Again, ſome of the great towns, and 
two or three of the provinces, of this kingdom, were of late 
years become ſo populous that the produce of agriculture, as the 
lands were not cultivated to the greateſt advantage, was not ſuffi- 
cient for their ſupport; and conſequently they were forced by 
neceſſity to engage in manufactures of different kinds: but from 


laws, and from the great ignorance in which they had lived, they 


even in the manufacturing of theſe things they followed the 
methods which had been practiſed for ſeveral centuries before, 


Frederic the Fifth came to the throne, that many foreigners 
thought they were manufactured by their anceſtors 400 years 
before; whereupon that prince, with his conſort the princeſs 


the greateſt part of his ſchemes were fruſtrated, advantages were 


the great poverty in which they had been kept by their feudal 


only attempted to manufacture ſuch things as were neceflary for 
their common raiment, and for the ordinary uſes of life; and 


without any regulation, invention, or taſte : even 1n the town of 
Copenhagen, the capital of this kingdom, the moſt common 
manufactures were in ſuch an unimproved ſtate when the late king 


of England, who had the proſperity and welfare of this country 
at heart, purſued every rational plan to bring ingenious foreigners | 
into their dominions, to improve the manufactures then eſta- 
bliſhed therein, and to introduce ſuch new branches of manu- 
facture as their ſubjects were unacquainted with. The king or- 
dered conſiderable ſums of money to be paid out of the royal 
treaſury to purchaſe all the materials neceſſary for ſuch branches 
of manufacture, and to ſupport ſuch manufacturers till they could 
provide for themſelves by the produce of their reſpective branches 
of manufacture; in fact he took every rational ſtep that a king 
could take to make his country rich and flouriſhing: but alas! 


taken of this prince's weakneſs to render all his meaſures abor- 
6 tive: 
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tive: his prime miniſter and favourite, who came out of Ger- 
many with little more than a change of raiment, had a different 
plan to purſue; enriching himſelf and his family was the ſole 
object he had in view; for which purpoſe he took every baſe 
and unjuſt meaſure, even ſuch as the loweſt of mankind, 
who had the leaſt ſpark of common honeſty, would have been 
aſhamed of: I ſay this miniſter, and thoſe who acted under him, 
by his order, made the poor manufacturers receive a ſmall part 
of the money which the king had ordered for their ſupport, and 
at the ſame time to give him or them a receipt for the whole; 
and likewiſe made them acknowledge to have received a much 
greater quantity of the materials of manufacture than they had 
actually received, under pretence that they ſhould receive the 
remainder at a future time; and when they afterwards demanded 
what they imagined was their due, their own receipts and ac- 
knowledgments were produced againſt them as a proof their diſ- 
honeſty. Thus did the greateſt part of the money, which was 
by the la vs of Denmark allotted to the ſupport and improve- 
ment of the manufactures, come into the pockets of the miniſter 
and his dependents: and afterwards, when ſuch manufactures 
were deſtroyed and the manufacturers ruined, and forced to leave 
the kingdom, the miniſter exulted in their deſtruction, and gaye 
it out that their idleneſs and extravagance were the cauſe. 
It was for the intereſt of the miniſter that the people of this 
kingdom ſhould be kept poor, and dependent upon him, other- 
wiſe their riches might make them troubleſome to him, and en- 
able them to counteract, in ſome meaſure, his plan of adminiſ- 
tration : and if any perſon dared to repreſent this iniquitous ſcene 
to the king, the miniſter had credit and cunning enough to parry 


the blow, and certain deſtruction and baniſhment would be the 
conſequence 
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I will not pretend to fay, that a plan of adminiſtration UPON 
the ſame principles continues at preſent in this country; but 
the moſt ſenſible of her inhabitants ſay, that it 1s very much 
like it : how then can a ſtate, ſo circumſtanced, ever be im- 
proved by arts and manutactures? It would be the laſt abſur- 


dity even to attempt it till the adminiſtration and execution of 
the laws are cleared of ſuch harpies, who are glutting themſelves 


with the deſtruction of their country: if a poor merchant or 
manufacturer, who has ever ſo much juſtice on his ſide, attempts 
to enter into a proceſs of law with any of the miniſters or no- 
bility of this country, certain ruin will be his fate; as the 


Judges have little regard for honour or juſtice, when a great 
man is either plaintiff or defendant : conſequently Denmark can- 
not poſſibly become famous for her arts and manufactures till 
the whole ſyſtem of her internal policy is altered. The moft 
ſenſible Danes, who ſee their country thus oppreſſed and impo- 
veriſhed, have no other remedy but to mourn in filence ; the king 
being abſolute, and the power -of the miniſter or favourite ſo 


great, that the leaſt refiſtance would be fatal: though they 


fee all the places of truſt in the kingdom filled with foreign- 
ers, and their own countrymen however meritorious diſre- 
garded; though they ſee the greateft part of the ſpecie of Den- 


mark carried into foreign countries to feed the neceſſitous rela- 


tions of thoſe who are domineering over them at home, whilit 


their own poor are in the moſt diſtreſſed ſituations; I ſay, al- 


though they ſee all theſe things, they muſt remain filent.. 


| Indeed there is lately a manufacture of fine woollen cloth, and 
another of ſilk, eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen; but beſides all the 
diſadvantages aforeſaid, the proprietors are obliged to buy all the 


materials for the different branches of theſe manufactures in 
foreign 
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foreign parts, and moreover to hire ſtrangers at an advanced 
price to conduct and carry on ſuch branches; and therefore can- 
not poſſibly bring their goods to a market upon the ſame foot- 
ing with others. In fact, foreign filks and cloths, and all other 
foreign manufactured goods, are ſmuggled into this kingdom, 
and ſold ſixty per cent. cheaper than they can be made there. 


The commerce of the dominions of the crown of Denmark 
is not in a more proſperous and flouriſhing ſituation than her 
agriculture and manufactures; Norway, Holitein, and Jutland 
are the chief provinces {which afford any natural production for 
exportation : the wood, pitch, tar, and fiſh of the former, and 
the grain, cattle, horſes, and other productions of agriculture of 
the latter, ſecure thoſe provinces a balance of trade ; which, to- 
gether with the ſmall ſilver mines of Norway, are the only ave- 
nues whereby they draw ſpecie into Denmark, beſides the duties 
which foreign ſhips pay on paſſing and repaſſing the Sound. The 
trade which the inhabitants of this kingdom carry on in the Eaſt 
Indies, eſtabliſhed by Chriſtian the Fourth, is at preſent, and 
has always been, greatly againſt them, as they pay for all their 
teas, porcelaine, and Eaſt India bale goods with ſpecie, not hav- 
ing any natural productions nor manufactured goods proper for 
thoſe markets; and were it not for the ſmall quantities of thoſę 
goods which they ſend into Pomerania, Lubeck, Pruſſia, Cour— 
land, &c. and the teas which their merchants ſmuggle upon the 
coaſts of Great Britain and Ireland, which bring them ſome re- 
turns of ſpecie, this country would be ſoon exhauſted and brought 
to deſtruction by their Eaſt India trade: this trade has undoubt- 
edly been beneficial to ſome individuals, but extremely preju- 
dicial to the kingdom 1n general. Their {mall iſlands in the 
Welt Indies, on the contrary, have been advantageous to the | 
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fate, and are now in a very flouriſhing condition: they ſupply 
them with ſugar, coffee, and cocoa, for their own conſumption, 


the Mediterranean States in general is greatly againſt them, the 


with different kinds of linens, grain, and ſome common woollen 
ſtuffs : but England and Holland, by taking off the greateſt part 
of the productions of Norway for ſhip-building, aud the latter 
the proviſions of Holſtein, furniſh them with ſpecie, otherwiſe 


The great number of foreign ſhips which paſs and repaſs through 


the Sound pays a duty to the king of Denmark in proportion to 


* 
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and a ſmall ſurplus which they ſend to Sweden. Norway fur- 
niſhes them with wood, tar, pitch, fiſh, and iron, and Iceland 
with fiſh-oil and dried firſh, which they export to Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Ireland, and all the ſouthern parts of 
Europe. Their commerce with France, Spain, Portugal, and 


former taking no great quantity of their materials for ſhip-build. 
ing, and at the ſame time ſupplying them with wines, ſpirituous 
liquors, fruits, filk, falt, and a great variety of manufactured 
goods. In return for their fiſh and oil, Germany furniſhes them 


they would be in the moſt wretched and diſtreſſed ſituation. 


the Sound make Elſinour a kind of market for all the different 
manufactured goods in Europe: every foreign ſhip which paſſes. 


her ſize and the value of her cargo; ſo that having the command 
of this paſſage into the Baltic brings in between 69,000 and 
65,000 pounds ſterling a year to the Daniſh treaſury. Various 
regulations and companies have been eſtabliſhed at Copenhagen, 
for promoting the manufactures and commerce of this kingdom; 
ſuch as the Inſurance Company, the Iceland Company, the Bank, 
the African Company, and the General Company, which was 
eſtabliſhed in the year 1747, for making Copenhagen the Maga- 
zine for all the Baltic ſea: but from the bad conduct of the mi- 


niſters, and the abſoluteneſs of their government, from the ſmall- 
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neſs of the capitals employed in the undertakings, and from 
their being badly conducted, they are all at preſent at the loweſt 
ebb: for whenever miniſters of ſtate, and thoſe who have the 
power of government in their hands, enter into public eom- 
merce, they will generally be gainers, whilſt the honeſt mer- 
chant and trader will be conſtantly in danger of being made a 
bankrupt :. this has been. no leſs. injurious to the foreign com- 
merce of this kingdom, than to her agriculture and manufactures. 
The great reſtrictions which their commerce is laid under, by 
the abſolute deſpotiſm of the government, and by means of the 
euſtom-houſe, vex and oppreſs the merchants very much; ſo 
likewiſe does that reſtraint under which the traders are laid from. 
entering into more than one branch of buſineſs at a time. 


All ſuch regulations are highly injurious: to trade and com- 
merce: a merchant will never enter into any great commerce in 
a country where his property is not ſecure, and where he is to 
be continually vexed with the tedious and unneceflary regula- 
tions of a cuſtom-houſe : neither will-any merchant of confider- 
able credit enter into commerce in a country where he is denied 
the common rights of mankind, and where he is liable to be 
tyrannized over by a ſet of men, perhaps in moſt reſpects, 
greatly his inferiors, but who have, by accident or otherwiſe, 
obtained a patent of the nobility : but this has always been the 
caſe in Denmark, even when the government was ſuppoſed to 


be more free, and when. the people were leſs reſtrained than at 
preſent. 


Frederic the Fifth, whoſe good intentions towards promoting 
the welfare and proſperity of his people cannot be too much 
we, en an edict in the Naar 1748, and promiſed con- 

ſiderable 
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ſiderable privileges and immunities to all ſuch foreign merchants, 
manufacturers, and traders as would come and eſtabliſh them- 


ſelves in his territories. But alas! where trade and commerce 
are properly encouraged in a ſtate, ſuch edicts are very unneceſ- 


fary. This benevolent prince, as I have already obſerved, took 


every method to encourage and ſupport the manufacturers in his 
ſtates; but how much his good intentions were promoted and 
ſeconded by his miniſters, I have already obſerved. 


In the kingdom of Norway the people are more free, com- 
mercial, and induſtrious than in any part of the Daniſh domi- 
nions ; and, if the government had been but moderately mild, 


they would ſoon become rich and flouriſhing ; but the great re- 
ſtraint which their commerce is laid under, and the heavy taxes 


which the government in an artful manner forces them to pay, 


together with the large ſums which they are obliged to ſend 


abroad yearly to buy grain for their ſubſiſtence, and the mate- 
rials for their manufactures, keep the generality of the people in 
great poverty and diſtreſs. The government draws off all the 
ſilver which is raiſed in their mines, and leaves the poor 1nhabi- 


tants of the country very often without any circulating ſpecie, 


and even the merchants and traders are ſometimes ſo much 
drained of their coin by the order of government, that they 
have not wherewith to carry on their commerce: how is it poſ- 
ſible therefore that a country ſo circumſtanced can flouriſh by 


Commerce:? 


The great duchy of Holſtein, which is at preſent all united 
to the Daniſh dominions, is famous for its ſine paſture, and for 
its producing excellent beef. Great quantities of horned cattle 


are bought up in Jutland and other provinces of Denmark, and 
brought 


+ 
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brought here to be fattened; and their beef, beſides what is uſed 
for the conſumption of Hamburgh and Lubeck, ſalted and dried 
and exported, the former to Holland, and the latter to all parts 
of Lower Germany ; and together with an excellent breed of 


horſes, of which great numbers are exported yearly, bring con- 
ſiderable ſums of money into the province; of the whole of 


which the court of Denmark has not hitherto found the means 


to drain them; ſo that this province may juſtly be ſaid to be the 
richeſt in the Daniſh dominions. They manufacture ſeveral 
kinds of coarſe woollen cloths, common linens, and laces in this 
province; but as the price of labour of all kinds is high, and as 


the common people are naturally lazy and ignorant, even theſe 


common manufactured goods are ſold very dear, and there is very 
little reaſon to hope that a people in ſuch circumſtances, and 
who are moreover in a flaviſn dependency upon their feudal 
lords, will make any great improvements in the fine arts aud 


manufactur res. 


The fineneſs of the gold is eſtimated in this country as in every 
other part by carats, and each carat is divided into twelve grains; 
but that of ſilver is eſtimated by marks, which are divided into 
fixteen lods, which have eighteen grains each. The common 


money of exchange is the rixdollar, which is imaginary, or if 
there are any in currency at preſent, they are very rare: each 


rixdollar is divided into ninety-ſix ſkillings, or into fix marks, of 
ſixteen ſkillings each: the merchants in this country likewiſe 


make up their accounts by marks and ſkillings of Lubeck, and 
by rixdollars ; the mark and {killing of Lubeck is of double the 


value of the mark and ſkilling Re Denmark. 'The rixdollars 
which are ſtill in currency are 6 © per cent more in value than 
the imaginary rixdollars, the tendurd ee being finer in thoſe 
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days when theſe dollars were ſtruck; at preſent they are, called 
crowns : all the ſales of the Eaſt India Company are made in 
crowns, and the buyer is obliged to make good the 6 per cent. 
above the value of the imaginary rixdollars : a rixdollar in change 
is generally worth about four livres and ten ſols of France; two 
florins and three ſt. cur. of Holland; twelve or thirteen copper 
dollars of Sweden; one rouble of Ruſſia; four rixdollars are about 
the value of five rixdollars of the German empire; 5 + the value 
of a pound ſterling. The only gold money that is coined at 
preſent in Denmark, is the ducat, of two rixdollars; and as 
the exchange is at this time ſhould be worth near eight ſhillings 
ſterling, but they are valued much too high; as the intrinſic 
value of one of theſe ducats is not above fix ſhillings and eight 
pence ſterling. The filver money that are coined now are pieces 
of twenty-four, of fifteen, of ten, of eight, of four, and of two 
Ikillings; but even theſe are rare at preſent ſince there is ſuch a 
quantity of ſmall bank notes, of the value of a rixdollar, iſſued 
out of the bank. The exchange upon Hamburgh and upon 
Holland is of 100 and ſo many rixdollars of Denmark, for 100 
rixdollars of Hamburgh, or rixdollars current of Holland: with 
England they change five rixdollars and ſo many ſkillings for the 
pound ſterling; and with France twenty aud fo many killings 
for the livre Tournois. 
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CHAP. v. 


yh ze Rxvenues and REsoURCEs of this Kingdom, and ber 
MiritaryY FoRCEs by Sea and Land. 


- 


EFORE the time of Frederick the Fourth Fg finances 
of this ſtate were in the greateſt diſorder and confuſion ; 
great ſums of money were levied upon the people, who were op- 
preſſed and ill- treated, and very little was brought into the king's 
treaſury : but this prudent prince eſtabliſhed ſuch a regularity 
and economy in collecting his revenues, as ſerve for the 


baſis of the œconomical plan which is at preſent eſtabliſhed 1n 


this kingdom. The board of finances, which is charged with 
the adminiſtration of all the king s revenues, is compoſed of 
three deputies, who exerciſe the function of treaſurer, and fix or 
ſeven counſellors : theſe different members muſt be united in all 
the deliberations which concern the receipt of the revenues : but 
the three ueputies, who exerciſe the office of treaſurer, or the 
treaſurer himſelf, when thoſe are once eſtabliſhed, which happens 


ſometimes, diſpoſe of all ſuch ſums as appertain to the king; 


though the treaſurer is always obliged to lay the opinion of the 


board before his majeſty. In all the provinces of Denmark, the 


king's revenues ariſe partly from the crown lands, and partly 
from taxes: the crown lands, which are very conſiderable, are 


thoſe lands which were heretofore appropriated to the ſupport 


of the cavalry; and as well of thoſe lands which have always 
been the demeſnes of the crown, or which have at different times 
and on different occaſions been united to it. All theſe lands are 
entruſted to the adminiſtration of different ſurvivors, who receive 
from the farmers, by whom they are cultivated, and who in 
fact are the only farmers in the kingdom not bought and ſold 
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with the land, as hath been before-mentioned, not by che 
yearly rent which they have agreed to pay the king as proprietor 
of the land, but likewiſe thoſe taxes which they owe him as their 
ſovereign, of which thoſe ſurperviſors every year give a particular 
account to the board of finances. The taxes in Denmark are 
eſtabliſhed as well upon the inhabitants of the country as 
upon thoſe of the towns. In the country all who cultivate the 
land, if they are not particularly privileged, pay different kinds 
of taxes in proportion to the quantity of land which they poſſeſs, 
For every ton of hart corn, the meaſure by which the Danes 


eſtimate their land, and which anſwers to about ſix ſtatute acres 


in England, the cultivator pays four kinds of taxes: Firſt, the 
tax of grain, which is paid partly in money and partly in the 
different kinds of grain; and which amounts yearly to three 
ſhillings and three pence Engliſh money, except the taxes are 
very high, and then it amounts to five or ſix ſhillings Engliſh 
every year. Secondly, a tax (called in the Daniſh language 
Matrikel Skatten) which amounts to about ſeven ſhillings En- 
gliſh every year. Third, a tax upon horſes, which is about one 
ſhilling and two pence every year. Fourthly, a tax upon fleſh, 
which amounts to about nine pence Engliſh yearly, ſo that 
every poor farmer, who cultivates ſuch a quantity of land, pays 
at leaſt twelve ſhillings Engliſh to the government in theſe four 
taxes ; but theſe are not all the charges which the farmer 1s 
obliged to pay, beſides his yearly rent; he is likewiſe to pay the 
tithes for every thing which he cultivates ; he is obliged to keep 
the high road in repair, which leads through his land; he 1s 
obliged to furniſh horſes and baggage waggons for the king, his 
miniſters, and his officers when they travel; he is obliged to 
pay the expence of detaining and bringing to Juſtice all ſuch cri- 


minals as are taken upon his land and he is obliged to pay a 
certain 


- .& 
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certain ſum yearly to the clergyman who officiates in his pariſh, 
beſides the tithes: all who live in the country, and who do 
not cultivate the earth, or who o privileged lands, pay 


the capitation-tax. 


The ban thieir: ſecretaries, and all the king's officers, as 
well as thoſe who hve upon privileged manors, pay eight ſhillings 
Engliſh each perſon, ſo much for their wives, and ſo much for 


each of their children that is above twelve years of age: if they 


keep horſes, they pay four ſhillings Engliſh for each ſtable 
where the horſes are kept. The clergymen who officiate in the 


pariſhes pay for their wives, and for all their children who are 


above twelve years of age, about five ſhillings and ſix pence En- 
gliſh each perſon, and four ſhillings for. their horſes ; but they 


are exempted from this tax in conſideration of the pains which 


they take to make out an exact lift every year of thoſe who are 
taxable in their reſpective pariſhes. The vicars, pariſh-clerks, 


and all ſuch farmers who occupy farms which are exempt from. 


taxes, pay for themſelyes, for their wives, and for all their chil- 
dren, about two ſhillings and eight pence Engliſh for each perſon 


every year; and for their horſes, let their number be greater or 


{ſmaller, four ſhillings Engliſh a year. The ſtewards and houſe- 
keepers of the nobility pay about four ſhillings Engliſh a year 
each perſon: their footmen two ſhillings, and their maid-ſervants 
ſixteen pence Engliſh each. The day- labourers who work about 
the farms, and who are not in yearly ſervice, pay four ſhillings, 
and their wives two ſhillings Engliſh each every year. Thoſe 
tradeſmen who work in the country, and only make the utenſils 
which are neceſſary for farming, are exempt from this tax; but 
thoſe who follow other trades pay for themſelves eight ſhillings 


3 D 2: perſon 


Engliſh a year each, and a8 much for their wives, and for every 
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perſon in their family: ſo that a poor tradeſiman or manufacturer 
pays as much to the capitation- tax, as the firſt of the nobility 
who reſide in the country. Theſe are the principal taxes which 
are received in the country; and conſidering the poverty of the 
poor people in this kingdom, are very high, and collected with great 
rigour; for the capitation- tax is farmed, and thoſe who under. 
take it, as well as thoſe ſuperviſors who collect the other taxes 
4 "as country, give. in their accounts yearly to the board of 
finances. om 5 


Pg 


Among thoſe taxes which are collected in the towns, that 
Which is paid at the cuſtom-houle for the importation and expor- 
tation of all kinds of merchandizes, of what nature ſoever, is one 
of the principal. This heavy tax is farmed in every part of the 
Daniſh dominions, except at Copenhagen, and the contra is 
renewed every three years. In general the duties upon the im- 
portation of merchandizes into this kingdom are about 10 per cent. 
ſome articles are not rated altogether fo high, and others are ſtill 
higher; all ſuch articles as are uſed in the manufactures are ex- 
empt from this tax; but the merchants are obliged to leave them 
at the cuſtom-houſe, or in the king's warehouſes, till they are 
bought up by the manufacturers, by which the former are ſub- 
ject to great inconveniencies, and often lofles : ſuch foreign mer- 
chandizes as are brought into this kingdom in Daniſh veſſels pay 
much leſs duties than when they are entered from foreign veſſels. 
Another very conſiderable branch of the king's revenue, which 
is collected in the towns, is the exciſe; which is laid, as in Hol- 
land, upon every neceſſary of life; this oppreflive tax is likewiſe 
farmed : though the grain has already paid a tax in the country, 
it pays again when it comes to the mill. It would be too long 


to ſet forth the exciſe upon every neceflary of life, and therefore 
I ſhall 
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F ſhall content myſelf with ſetting forth only ſome of the prin- 
cipal articles of conſumption : for every barrel of Rheniſh, Spa- 
niſh, or Italian Wines, containing 140 bottles, they pay at the 
cuſtom-houſe and for the exciſe three pounds ſterling: for every 
ton of French wine, which contains fx ſuch barrels, brought 
directly from France, two pounds and ten ſhillings ſterling ; but 
if this wine comes from any other plage it pays more: for every 
ton of ſalt, two ſhillings Engliſh: for every pound of tobacco, 


three pence Engliſh: for every head of fat cattle which is brought 


into Copenhagen to be ſlaughtered, eight ſhillings Engliſh; and 


the half that ſum in every other town: for the grinding a 


large meaſure of wheat, which weighs 224 pound, three ſpillings 
and four pence: for the exciſe on the ſame quantity of malt in 


Copenhagen, four ſhillings Engliſh; in the other towns two 
ſhillings and eight pence: the tax upon fpirituous liquors was 


always very high; but, by an edict of the year 1757, this tax 
was conſiderably increaſed; and by the ſame edict it is ordered, 
that every large meaſure of wheat, as before- mentioned, which 
is diſtilled for making ſpirits, ſhall pay to the exciſe ten ſhil- 
lings ſterling; and the ſame quantity of barley or ye, nine 
ſhillings and four pence. 


But he moſt oppreſſive tax, and indeed the moſt impolitie 
one, thac was ever laid on the people in this or in any other 
poor country, 1s that which is laid upon marriages; and more 
eſpecially in a country where there is a want of population. Every 


perſon in this kingdom who holds any employment, or who has 


any title which gives him a rank in the ſtate, pays for being mar- 
ried, ten pounds ſterling; thoſe of the nobility who have no em- 
ployment nor title, pay four pounds : the clergy, the citizens, 
the ſtewards of the nobility, and the free farmers, fixteen ſhil- 

lings: 
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tings: the journeymen who work at trades, eight killings: : the 
ſervants and day labourers in the towns, four ſhillings : it is true 
the common ſeamen, ſoldiers, and thoſe country farmers who 
are ſlaves, do not pay any thing, becauſe in general they have 
not ſo much ready money for to provide their common neceſſaries. 
Another very heavy charge which is laid upon the inhabitants of 
the towns is, that which they pay to be exempt from the lodg- 

ing of ſoldiers; this tax is laid upon all the houſes in proportion 
to their ſize and ſituation: it is the magiſtrates of 'the towns, in 


coniunction with ſome of the principal citizens, who regulate 


this tax, and which, in caſe of a diſpute, is ſubmitted to the 


examination of a committee, compoſed of the deputies of all the 
clafles of the ſtate. 


Beſides theſe taxes which the inhabitants of every town pay to 
the king for the ſupport of government, there are two other 


heavy taxes which they pay for the ſupport of the town ; the 


one is a kind of ground-rent, which every houſe pays in propor- 
tion to its extent, and the other 1s a kind of capitation-tax ; 
both of which are regulated by a certain number of the citizens 


who are choſen from among the principal people of the town. 


The produce of theſe taxes is employed by the magiſtrates for the 
ſupport of the city, and for other public expences. There is 
likewiſe a heavy tax upon all the ſtamped paper which is uſed in 
this kingdom : all the proceedings of their courts of juſtice, the 
commiſſions, and letters patent, which are made out for all 


kinds of public employments, and for titles; and all kinds of 


contracts, conventions, obligations, receipts, and all kinds of 


public acts, muſt be written upon ſtamped paper: bonds, and 


other obligations, for the value of twenty pounds ſterling, may 


be written upon a ſtamped paper of no more than two ſhillings 
Englith 


RNA 8 ws 


Engliſh 1 in 1 value: 7 when the * is between twenty and ſixty 
pounds, the ſtamped paper muſt: be of the value of four. ſhillings; 

which may likewiſe be uſed for any. ſum not exceeding 160 
pounds: when the ſum exceeds 200 pounds, the paper muſt be 
of the value of twelve ſhillings: when the ſum; i ts between go 
and 1000 pounds, the paper muſt be of three pounds and four 
thillings value: and when from 1800. to 2000 pounds, the obli- 
gation is wrote upon a ſtamped paper which coſts eight pounds 
ſterling: an obligation for more than the laſt- mentioned ſum 
muſt be wrote upon a paper which coſts ten pounds ſterling. 
All kinds of receipts muſt likewiſe be written upon ſtamped paper, 
the ſmalleſt ſtamp for this purpoſe 1 is of the value of two pence 
Engliſh, and the higheſt for two pounds eight ſhillings. The 
ſtamped paper upon which a patent 18 written, for creating 
a count with a county, muſt be of the value of fixty pounds 
ſterling; for the creation. of a baron with a barony, of the value; 
of forty pounds. The patents and commiſſious for creating all. 
the great o' icers of the crown and of the ſtate, of the firſt claſs, 
muſt be written upon a paper of the value of twenty pounds: 
for all the ſtate and military officers, of the ſecond claſs, ſixteen 
pounds 3 and diminithing with. the rank and claſs,, ſo that the 
laſt is only for ſixteen ſhillings. | The whole revenues of Den- 
mark, including what is received at Elſinour, amount at pre- 
ſent to about 6,000, ooo of rixdollars, or 1, 200, ooo pounds ſter- 
ling, yearly; and, in the preſent ſituation of this kingdom, I ſee 
no poſſibility of increaſing the public revenue, without drawing; 
out all money which | is in circulation, and deſtroying t the little 
trade which they have: 1t 18 true, -the people are in one ſenſe 
higher taxed in ſome other parts of Europe, but in no part where 
they are not in a better ſituation to pay ſuch taxes; and if e 
king of Denmark was obliged to ſupport only an army. of 20, 0 
men 
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men out of his dominions, fo that their pay did not return again 
in circulation among his own lubjedts, n __ would be 
WR in * Ee milbry. VERY 


The army of Deiinark is ET] of Want troops and of 
militia; the ſituation in which the farmers are at preſent is the 
principal cauſe, that the greateſt part of the regular troops of 
this kingdom is compoſed of ſtrangers, who are picked up in 
different parts of Germany. Before the revolution, in the year 
1666, there were no foreign troops kept in conſtant pay in this 
kingdom; but, ſoon after this æra, Frederick the Third, who 
was afraid to truſt the Danes, reſolved to have a regular army 
of 24,000 men in conſtant Pay, which was chiefly compoſed of 
foreigners: the greateſt part of this army was cavalry, which 
were then diſperſed in the country, and ſupported by the farmers: 
but when Frederick the Fourth came to the throne, he formed 
the project of uniting the whole body of the cavalry, which, 
from their being ſo diſperſed, were then of very little uſe: he 
eſtabliſhed twelve places, in his own lands, and in the lands 
which he bought for the ſupport of the horſes, and for being as 
it were general quarters for the men: theſe lands furniſhed the 


Horſes with forage, and the men with the greateſt part of their 


proviſions : he had fix of theſe places of general quarters in Ze- 
land, one in Fioni, three in Jutland, one in Laland, and one in 
Falſter. He likewiſe eſtabliſhed public ſchools in theſe places 
for the education of the farmers children, as well as for thoſe 
of the ſoldiers. The Daniſh cavalry and dragoons, which are 
very well mounted, conſiſt in eleven regiments, and each regi- 
ment in four ſquadrons, including the body guards; of theſe re- 
giments three are generally quartered in Zeland, one in Fioni, 


three in Jutland, and four in Holſtein. The infantry are com- 


poſed 


3 
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poſed of ſixteen regiments, of which two regiments are deſtined 
for the king's guards; and when they are complete, every re- 
giment has two battalions, and each battalion has ſix companies 
of 100 men in a company. There are alſo three regiments em- 


ployed in the ſervice of the artillery; of which one is in Den- 
mark, another in Norway, and the third in Holſtein: the body 


of engineers is divided into three parts, each of which compre- 
hends twenty officers of different claſſes. Since the laſt reduction 
of the regular troops in this kingdom the cavalry and dragoons 
amount to about 10,000 men, and the infantry and artillery to 
about 30, 000. 


Every perſon in this kingdom who poſſeſſes 360 acres of land, 
is obliged to furniſh one man for the militia, and pay half the 
expence of a man for the corps de reſerve: the national troops 
are formed out of this militia, and are clothed in uniforms; but 
the corps de reſerve is not; neither are they called out to ſerve 
regularly; but are as a kind of reſource in caſe of neceſſity. Ac- 
cording to the regulation which was made, in the proportion 
before- mentioned, there are four regiments raiſed in Denmark; 
each regiment has twelve companies, and each company 150 
men, excluſive of their officers and under-officers. 


In the duchy of Holſtein, that of Sleſwic, the county of 
Rantzau, and the lordſhip of Pinneberg, the militia are raiſed 
nearly in the ſame manner, in proportion to the extent of land; 
fo that in the year 1737 this tract of country raiſed two regi- 
ments, which made 2473 men: but in the year 1756, the king 
having exempted ſome diſtricts from the militia, theſe regiments 


were reduced to 1832 men. There is no proper regulation yet 


eſtabliſhed in that part of the great duchy of Holſtein which 
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was lately ceded to Denmark, in exchange for the counties of 
Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt: but the kingdom of Norway 
forms the greateſt part of the national troops of this. ſtate. I 
have already obſerved, that all the farmers in this country are 
free, and in general are proprietors. of their own farms, and 
therefore the militia is raiſed in a different manner; except in 
thoſe parts of the kingdom which are reſerved for manning the 
fleet, and in the territories of Nordland and Finmarken, which 
by a particular privilege are exempt from the militia; all the 
reſt of the country is ſubject to it, and is divided into little diſ- 
tricts, every one of which is obliged to furniſh a ſoldier or a 
dragoon with the horſe, which the inhabitants. of the diſtrict are 
to ſupport. All the farmers in Norway are regiſtered in. the 
militia rolls, from the time they were born; and the oldeſt 


in every diſtrict are obliged to fill up the vacancies. in the regi- 
ments of militia :: after they have ſerved ten or fourteen. years, 
they are entered into. the body of troops called in their language 


Landvzrn, which are kept up for the defence of their fortified: 
places; and when they become the eldeſt in this corps they re- 
ceive their diſcharge : by this arrangement there are five regi- 
ments of dragoons. raiſed, compoſed of eight companies each, 
and each company of eighty men; and two companies of Land- 
værn of 120 men in each company, beſides. officers and under- 
officers. The militia infantry. of Norway is compoſed of thirteen 
regiments,. each regiment of twelve companies of 100 men,. and 
four companies of Landvzrn of 150.men each, beſides officers and 
under-officers: they have likewiſe eight companies of. light troops 
called in their language Skielobere,. which. by their addreſs in run - 
ning over the mountains and over the froſt in pattens- have been 
very uſeful to the country. The officers and under-officers of the 


militia are paid nearly upon the ſame footing with thoſe of the 
regular 
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regular troops, but the ſoldiers do not receive any pay but when 
they are employed, and then they are paid the ſame as the other 
ſoldiers: though theſe troops coſt the king very little, they are 
almoſt upon as good a footing as the regular troops; they are 
exerciſed every Sunday after divine ſervice; and two or three 
times a year they are aſſembled to go through the great exerciſes. 
The military academy which was eſtabliſhed by Frederick the 
Fourth in the year 1714, is an excellent inſtitution for the in- 
ſtruction of young officers in the theory of the arts of war. 


The department of war 1s generally entruſted to a general of- 
ficer; and by the antient regulations of this country, before he 
is advanced in this dignity he ought to give up the command of 
any particular corps which he might have had, to avoid even 

the ſuſpicion of partiality ; but notwithſtanding this regulation 

is recorded in their books, there is no military {ſervice in Europe 

where the” 2 is greater partiality than in that of Denmark : du- 

ring the adminiſtration of the count de St. Germain, many good 
old officers who had been twenty or thirty years in the ſervice 

with unblemiſhed character, were either diſcharged, or had 

young boys placed over their heads, 


This miniſter is the preſident of the chancery of war, and it 
is to him that all the memorials and other propoſitions are ad- 
drefſed, which concern the military eſtabliſhment, the advance- 
ment of officers, the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the ſupport 
of the diſcipline of the army : it is him who makes the report 
of it to the king, and who ſignifies the king's will in all ſuch 
caſes as do not require the royal ſignature; and even when the 
reſolutions are ſigned by his majeſty, they are counterſigned by 
the ſame miniſter, | 
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Every thing which regards the expences of the army, the 
payment and the cloathing of the troops, the ſupplying the 
magazines, the conſtruction and the reparation of fortifications 
belong to the department of the commiſſary-general of war: this 
board, which is generally compoſed of. fix perſons, examines all 
the affairs before-mentioned ;_ and it 1s by the chancery of war, 
of which the before-mentioned miniſter 1s prefident, that all the 
reſolutions of this department are to be preſented to the king. His 
majeſty has appropriated a certain ſum annually for the expences 
of the army, fortifications, &c. but if any extraordinary expences 
are neceſſary, they are obliged to apply to the king for an order 
to pay them. Every officer from the colonel to the enſign is 
paid directly from the king, and cannot ſtop any thing from the. 
pay of the ſoldiers : if the colonels and captains gain any thing 
by the cloathing of the troops, it is witk the king's conſent : ne- 
vertheleſs the pay of the captains does not conſiſt only in their 
appointments, which in the horſe do not amount to aboye five 
pounds ſterling a month each perſon; and in the foot not above 
four pounds ; they are permitted in the horle as well as the foot 
to diſpenſe with the ſervice of a certain number of ſoldiers, who 
are for the moſt part artizans, ſo that they may work at their 
reſpective trades, whilſt their captains receive their pay for their 
own profits: this augments conſiderably the pay of the captains, 
and provides in ſome meaſure for the expence of the recruits, for 
which the king only allows in the cavalry fifty-two pounds 
ſterling a year, and in the infantry only thirty pounds a year. 


All the army, as well officers as ſoldiers, are under the juriſ- 
diction of the military laws, even in civil as well as criminal 
caſes; ſo that if an action is laid againſt an officer, as well as a 
ſoldier, 1t muſt be brought before the council of war : this coun- 
ci] of war in every regiment is compoſed of thirteen perſons 3 
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of the colonel, who is the preſident, of two captains, two lieute- 
nants, two enſigns, two ſerjeants, two corporals, and two ſol · 
diers, if it is, a ſoldier that is to be jadged; ; Obſerving always, as 
much as poſſible, that an inferior ſhall. neve Judge his ſuperior: 
every claſs in the order before-mentioned has a voice: this council, 
as I have before obſerved, takes cognizance of all: affairs both 
criminal and civil. The auditor of the regiment, who is gene - 
rally a. lawyer, directs the proceedings in criminal. caſes, collects 
the voices, and- pronounces the ſentence, which is afterwards 
ſent in writing to the auditor-general, who ſends it, with his 
opinion, to the miniſter of war before- mentioned, who. makes 
a report of the whole affair to the king, when the punith-- 
ment is capital: but in all civil affairs there is an appeal from 
the ſentence of this council, to an extraordinary council named 
by the king for this purpoſe, which is formed partly of general 
officers, and their deciſion is final. ö | 


The fleet of the king of Denmark is compoſed. of thirty ſhips 
of the line, and fifteen. or ſixteen frigates ; but many of the ſhips 
being old, and wanting great repairs, if they can ſend out twenty 
ſhips upon the greateſt emergency, that is the moſt they can do: 
this fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenhagen, where are the 
dockyards, ſtorehouſes, and all the materials neceſſary for the uſe 
of the marine; where the harbour is very commodious, and 
where the ſhips are ſecure from the attacks or ſurprize of an: 
enemy: it is defended by the difficulty which there is to enter 
it without the aſſiſtance of good pilots, and by two or three 
batteries of cannon : though it would not be very difficult to 
deſtroy all theſe docks, ſtorehouſes, &c. and to bombard Copen- 
hagen by ſea, when a perſon is well acquainted with the coaſts 


and the ſoundings. 
The 


ack DENMARK 


| | The ſeamen who are deſtined for the ſervice of this fleet are 
| of two orders; all who live upon the ſea coaſts, and who 
are bred up in the merchants ſervice; or who apply themſelves 
to fiſhing, are inrolled in elaſſes for this purpoſe; and their 
number ſometimes amounts to $0,000: they cannot go out of 
the kingdom without a permiſſion from their ſuperior, and are 
obliged to preſent themſelves whenever they are required: the 
ſeamen thus inrolled, who live in the towns, receive according 
to their abilities from fix to twelve thillings ſterling every year 
to pay their exciſe ; and thoſe who live in the country villages 
are exempt from the capitation-tax, 
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The ſecond e 18 compoſed of four diviſions, and each tt 
ſion has a chief, and ten companies of 118 men each: they are 
commanded by a captain, who has two ſubaltern officers under 
him: and among the ſeamen there is a certain number of gun- 
ners who have their ſchool, where they teach the ſeamen their 
art: this corps, which contains 4720 men, is recruited out of 
the former, is in conſtant pay, and is always ready, not only to 
man the ſhaps of war, but to furniſh workmen in the dockyards 
and for equipping the fleet. When they are at land they receive 

about nine ſhillings ſterling every month, and as much proviſions 
as will ſupply their reſpective families, if they are not very nu- 
merous; and a great part of them have lodgings at the king's 
expence. 


They are all cloathed in uniforms at the expence of his ma- 
jeſty, which is blue cloth faced with different colours, according 
to their diviſion. When theſe men are at ſea they are paid dif- 
ferently, according to their capacity; ſome receive twenty, others 
twelve, and others again only ten ſhillings ſterling a month; as 
they 
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they are divided into three claſſes, and are paid according to their 


abilities and experience. Every captain of a ſhip of war has: 
the power of promoting or degrading any of the ſeamen who are- 


under his command, according as he is pleaſed with their ſervice, 
and very often'greatabuſes are e made of this privilege. 


The captains of the men of war have a fixed' falary of ſixty: 
pounds ſterling a year, and the liberty to diſpenſe with the ſer- 


vice of ten men in every company, whoſe wages they receive: 
for their own. uſe: they are moreover obliged to pay the ex- 
pence of bringing the recruits from the different parts of the 
kingdom, except forty pounds ſterling which the king allows 


them every year for this purpoſe. The lieutenants and other ſub- 
altern officers have alſo fixed ſalaries; and when they are at fa, 


neither the one or the other have any increaſe of their ſalaries; 
but the king allows the captain of every ſhip a certain ſim for 
his table, to which he is obliged to receive all the officers who: 
are under is orders. The Daniſh ſhips. of war are much infe- 


rior in conſtruction to thoſe of England and France; they are 


too ſhort, and too high above the water: indeed I think they 


are much inferior to. thoſe of Sweden ; they carry the ſame num- 


ber of men, in proportion to. their number of ht that. the 


French ſhips of war carry. 


Frederick the Fourth eſtabliſhed an academy for the inſtruc- 


tion of cadets in the marine, which does great honour to that 


prince, and which, at leaſt, inſtructs all their young marine 
officers in the theory of their art: this ſchool was calculated for 
fifty cadets, who. are ſupported: by the inſtitution ; but beſides 
theſe fifty there are many other young men who are admitted 


upon the footing of volunteers, and who. are taught the fame 
7 leſſons 
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leſſons. and exerciſes: this company of cadets is governed by an 
admiral, who is their captain; by a captain of a ſhip of war, 
who is their lieutenant; and by the lieutenant of a ſhip of. war, 
who is their aid- major. The director of the art of navigation 
teaches this, art, as well as all branches of the mathematics, to 
the ſtudents: an officer who is expert in the artillery teaches 
them his art: they have alſo maſters to teach them drawing, 
fencing, geography, hiſtory, and many other ſciences; and ac- 
cording to their inſtitution, for to join the practice to the theory, 
they were to make a voyage to ſea every year in a frigate, where 
they were ſucceſſively to do the ſervice of common ſeamen, of 
pilots, and of officers ; and they were all to be ſubject to the 
military diſcipline: but all this part of the inſtitution has been 
neglected, and except ſome officers of this kingdom who were 
bred up in the Engliſh or French ſervice, notwithſtanding this 
excellent inſtitution, the king of Denmark would have very few 
marine officers in his ſervice who were capable of commanding 
a ſhip of war. Thoſe cadets who are diſpoſed to apply them- 
ſelves to ſtudy the conſtruction of a ſhip, may do it in the ſchool 
of the maſter- builder, who has a particular gratification for every 
officer that he ſhall have taught: and moreover, by the inſtitu- 
tion, every officer who ſhall attach himſelf to this branch, after 
having been examined therein before the commiſſioners who 
have this department, ſhall be permitted to travel at the king's 
expence to make himſelf maſter of his art: but the miniſters 
and favourites take care that this, as well as many other articles 
of uſeful erpamer, ſhall come into their pockets. 


The department of the marine 1s entruſted to commiſſioners, 
who execute the office of high admiral of the kingdom: t this 


board is at preſent compoſed of three civil officers, of whom the 
| tilt 


— 
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firſt is See of ate, and chief of the department, and of 
three or four admirals. Every thing which concerns the fleet 
18 diſcuſſed before theſe commiſſioners; their reſolutions are laid 
before the king by the ſecretary of ſtate, who is chief of the 
department, and it is he who N the King, s anſwer to their 
propoſitions. 

pe the officers and ſeamen who belong to the fleet, as well 
as all who work in the dockyards, are under the juriſdic- 
tion of a council of war in all caſes both civil and criminal, 
which is called the Combined Court of the dockyards: this court 
is formed by the officers of the four diviſions before mentioned, 
who ſucceed each other, and is compoſed of one admiral, two. 
captains, two captain-lieutenants, | two lieutenants, and three 
ſecond-lieutenants : when they are to give ſentence, and to con- 
demn a ſeaman to a capital puniſhment, or to deprive an officer 
of his employment, the chief of the diviſion in which they are 
is preſiden- of the council of war: there is an appeal from the 
ſentences given by this court; in civil caſes, to the board of ad- 
miralty; and in criminal caſes, to the auditor-general of the 
marine, who is a lawyer, appointed to examine the proceedings 
of theſe courts of juſtice, and to give his opinion on them: after- 
wards they are ſent to the ſecretary of ſtate for the marine 
department, who makes a report to the king. All the ſupe- 
rior officers of the fleet muſt hkewiſe be judged in all caſes, 
both civil and criminal, by theſe courts ; but if they have com- 
mitted any great crime, they muſt be judged by an extraordinary 
council of war named for this purpoſe, and compoſed of admi- 
rals ang general officers, and the auditor-general, 
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When the fleet 1 is at ſea the captain of every ſhip bend in 
an abſolute manner all the officers and men who ſail with him: 
he and his officers form a court-martial, and judge all the ſeamen 
who are under his command, but the jentences muſt be approved 
by the admiral; and if they ſentence the criminal to be pu- 
niſhed capitally, the execution muſt be deferred till it is approved 
by the king. With regard to the prizes which are taken in 
the time of war, the magiſtrates of every town may judge of 
their legality in the firſt inſtance; but at Copenhagen theſe caſes 
are firſt tried before that court of admiralty which judges all the 
affairs of the civil officers of the fleet; and thoſe who think 
they have a right to complain may do it, during the ſpace of 
eight days, to the ſupreme court of the kingdom. The appeal 
from the ſentences given in the firſt inſtance, by the magiſtrates 
of the provincial towns, muſt be made to the ſuperior court of 
admiralty, where ſix Judge of the ſupreme court then have ſeats, 


In caſe of a war the military regulations which are made in 
this kingdom are well calculated for the defence of the country; 
but the king is by no means in a ſituation to carry on a war of- 
fenſively. The nation has a very conſiderable debt, which, not- 
withſtanding they have been at peace for ſuch a number of 
years, has been continually increaſing. I have already obſerv- 
ed, that the miniſters and favourites in the laſt reign, who were 


hungry foreigners that came there to enrich themſelves, had 


neither inclination nor talents to do any thing for the good of 
the ſtate, and therefore nothing could be expected from the ad- 
miniſtration of ſuch creatures. But mankind were much ſur— 
prized, that during the firſt years of the preſent reign, when ſo 
able and ſo difintereſted a miniſter as the late monſieur de Bernſ- 


dorff directed the affairs of this ſtate, no part of the national debt 
2 was 
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was diſcharged; but on the contrary it was conſiderably 
increaſed, and the national credit ruined. However, in Juſtice 
to this miniſter's memory, I muſt obſerve, that he took every 
poſſible means to make a reform in the expences of the ſtate, and 
particularly of the court where there was ſuch a ſcene of · irre- 
gularity and pillage, as was inconceivable ; and all the officers 
of the ſtate had been ſo long accuſtomed to this courſe, that it 
was almoſt impoſſible, and extremely dangerous, for him to at- 
tempt any reform; and therefore he contented himſelf with 
reforming ſome of the troops, as they were at peace with all 
the world, and thought that by this means he might, although 
ſlowly, carry his plan into execution: but he was obſtructed in 


his purſuit from every quarter. 


Soon after the birth of the prince royal, when the king, by 
the advice of his council, reſolved to travel into England, France, 
and other parts of Europe, every means was uſed to raiſe money, 
in the ordi..ary way, to defray the expences of this journey, but 
without any effect; fo that at length they were obliged to borrow 

a large ſum of money of the baron de Schimmelman, upon a 
mortgage of part of the revenues of Norway: and after the king's 
return, in the beginning of the year 1769, when a bill of ex- 
change for near 100,000 pounds ſterling was drawn from France 
upon the treaſury of Denmark, for the payment of the manu- 
factured goods which the king was obliged to take of that polite 
people during the ſhort ſtay he made among them, as there 
was not money enough found in the treaſury for the payment 
of that ſum, they were obliged to have recourſe again to Schim- 
melman for the greateſt part of this money upon the ſame mort- 
gage; ſo that this artful and intriguing baron is now not only 
become maſter of the greateſt part of the revenues of Norway, 

pn. ST parti- 
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particularly of the mines, but he has likewiſe got himſelf to 
be appointed treaſurer of Denmark. 


In the ſame year it was reſolved to eſtabliſh a ſtate lottery 
at Altona for the payment of this debt, which was to be gua- 
rantied by the king; and as ſuch a lottery was a new thing in 
this country, and the propoſals fair, with at leaſt the appearance 
of juſtice, a great number of Danes, as well as many ſtrangers, 
ſubſcribed to it upon the public faith; but how great was 
their diſappointment and concern when they found that they had 
been made dupes, and that all the great prizes in this lottery fell 
into the hands of Moltke, Schimmelman, fome of the other 
miniſters, and their friends : the national faith as well as the 
national honeſty were proſtituted to the avarice of thoſe people. 
to complain to the king would be to bring on ſudden deſtruction; 
and therefore to ſee their country plundered, their government 
diſcredited, and to mourn in filence was all the conſolation that 
the honeft Danes had on this occafion. 


Struenſee and Brandt, who afterwards, with all their ſuppoſed 
faults, endeavoured to correct ſeveral of theſe abuſes, fell a ſa- 
crifice to the malice of the junto, who were ſworn brothers in 
the robbery of their king and country: and till a prince who 
has greater reſolution than the preſent comes to the throne, I 
believe. they will find it a difficult matter to have a miniſter who 
will undertake to reform their finances, and to rid the br 
ment of this neſt of locuſts. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the C auſes of the various Revolutions which have happened in 
this Kingdom; together with a brief Account of the Characters 
of thoſe who acted the Principal Parts in the violent Trunſactions 
which di ting you this Court in the Year 1772. 


HIS ancient monarchical government has paſſed through 
a great variety of revolutions, as will be ſeen by the 
foregoing ſuccinct hiſtory of its riſe and progreſs, and clearly. 
proves what I have before often advanced, that when any. 
prince attempts to govern contrary to the natural intereſts and 
diſpoſitions of the bulk of the people, while they are in a ſitu- 
ation to aſſert their rights, his government will never be per- 
manent ; and, if he acts with violence, a ſudden revolution ge- 
nerally finiſhes his career: the ancient hiſtory of this monarchy 
is filled with examples which verify this doctrine; but as the. 
governme it was not regularly formed in the time of paganiſm, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch examples as have happened in later 
ages, and of which we have more particular hiſtories. The an- 
cient inhabitants of Denmark, from the foundation of this mo- 
narchy, had always been accuſtomed to chuſe ſuch perſons to 
be their kings as they ſuppoſed were the moſt capable, and wor- 
thy to hold the reins of government, giving the preference how- 
ever to one of the royal family, except they had ſome particular 
diſlike to that family; but before he was inveſted with the royal 
authority, he was obliged to ſign a capitulation, and to promiſe 
that he would govern according to the laws then exiſting, and 
ſupport the rights and privileges of the people: and in caſe that 
he deviated from this rule, he diſcharged his ſubjects from the 
oaths of allegiance which they had ſworn to him, and permitted 


them 


Rr 
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| them to take their meaſures accordingly. At firſt the rights and 
| privileges of every order of the people were comprehended in 
theſe capitulations 5 but as the kingdom became more populous, 
thoſe who called themſelves the nobility aſſumed a prerogative 
over the common people, and repeatedly formed the king's capi- 
tulation in ſuch a manner, without the conſent of the people, as 
they were often about the king's. perſon, that he was obliged to 
ſupport them in theſe prerogatives; and, as the people were not 
then in a ſituation to oppoſe them by violence, they pretended 
that after a certain time theſe royal conceſſions acquired the force 
of laws, though nothing was more contrary to the ancient 
conſtitution of the kingdom: this was the origin of that ſtate of 
ſlavery and oppreſſion under which the common people of Den- 

mark groaned for many centuries, and which after many revolu- 
tions at length deſtroyed the ancient form of government. When 
the Roman Catholic clergy were inveſted by the power of the 
crown with particular privileges and prerogatives, and thereby 
acquired a great part of the riches of the ſtate, they became in 
ſome meaſure the rivals of the nobility, and then the people had 
two orders of tyrants to ſupport, and under the maſk of religion, 
the former were ſtill more oppreſſive than the latter. The power 
of the crown was ſo much limited, and the prerogatives of the 
nobles and clergy ſo much increaſed, by the conceſſions of many 
of their kings, that the government became more ariſtocratical 
than monarchical; the people were in a ſtate of the moſt abject 
{lavery, and the king was only the inſtrument to execute the re- 
ſolutions of a few individuals. A government thus circumſtanced 
could never be long ſupported : Margaret of Valdemar, whoſe 
great talents and knowledge of mankind enabled her to do more 
than any of the former kings of Denmark had ever done, en- 
deavoured to correct theſe abuſes, and, as much as poſhble, to 
reduce 
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the government to its original ſtate: ſhe in ſome meaſure ſuc- 
ceeded at laſt during her life-time, but her plan proved abor- 
tive during the reign of her ſucceſſor, whoſe talents were not 
equal to ſuch great deſigns, from there not being a proper ba- 
lance between the different orders of the ſtate; and this prince 
being of a character diametrically oppoſite to that of Margaret, . 
could not fail to deſtroy the great work that ſhe had left him to 
accompliſh : this princeſs, with a great genius, often gave way 
in little things to the humours and paſſions of others, and was 
apparently ſupple and good-natured, when the wanted to carry 
any great point, and was moreover miſtreſs of all that chain of 
reaſoning, and even ſophiſtry, which great geniuſes, when they 
are cloſely preſſed, will call in to their aid, and arrange in ſuch a. 
manner as to charm and ſoothe all thoſe with whom they have 
to do. Eric, on the contrary, incapable of moderating his paſ- 
ſions, and taking counſel at particular times, and in certain cir- 
cumſtances, followed, without any example, the inſtinct of his 

paſſions: the- former prepared the ſucceſſes of her affairs by her 
intrigues, and rather choſe to wait for a proper moment for the 
execution of her plans, than to leave any thing to hazard; and 
by this means ſhe always obtained what ſhe defired ; gained the 

affection of her people by governing them with moderation; and 
under the cloak of condeſcenſion was one of the moſt abſolute 

princefles in the world. The other no ſooner propoſed a thing 

to himſelf, which might have been rational if it was properly 
conducted, than he puſhed on with violence to obtain his ends, 

and never ſaw any obſtacles till his ſchemes were thereby ren- 

dered abortive. The fertile genius of Margaret was ſo full of 
reſources that the always gained ſomething, when ſhe could not 

obtain every thing the wiſhed : but Eric was fo obſtinately —— 
termined to have every thing, that at length, by a revolution, 
he 
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he loſt all that his ſagacious predeceſſor had obtained. 
ſtead of forming a national party to counteract the . 
government of the nobles and clergy, and to reduce their power 
within: its juſt bounds, he loaded the people with taxes, and in- 


troduced ſtrangers into all the principal charges in the kingdom . 


at the ſame time that he humbled the clergy, and fatigued the 
nobility, by his long and unſucceſsful wars; ſuch a conduct in 
a government of this kind could not fail of being followed by a 
revolution: Eric had ſagacity enough to foreſee this, and ſup- 
poſed that he could eafily prevent it, by placing foreign governors 


an all the fortified places in the kingdom ; but this ſerved only 


to make his ſubjects hate him ſtill more; ſo that at length the 
nobles and clergy, together with the ſenate, formed ſuch a party 
againſt him that they forced him to abdicate the crown, and re- 
tire into the iſland of Gotbland. 


The ariſtocratical government had gained ſuch ground when 
Chriſtian the Firſt came to the throne, and the common people 
were ſo oppreſſed, that the former was only the repreſentative of 
a king, and the latter were in a ſtate of ſlavery: the ſenate, 
which was compoſed of the chief of the clergy and of the no- 
bility, held the reins of government, and, like the late ſenate 


of Sweden, directed every thing to be made out in the king's 


name, and often without informing his majeſty what they had 
done. Chriſtian ſoon perceived the diſagreeable ſituation that 
he was in, but he had too much prudence to attempt by acts of 
violence to remedy the evil: maſter of the arts of diſſimulation, 
and withal having a fund of good-nature, Chriſtian endeavoured, 
by gentle meaſures, to gain over a great party of the nobility 
and clergy to his intereſt; he eſtabliſhed the order of the Elephant 


to pleaſe and flatter the former, and by well-timed preſents, 
_ 
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and a little hypocriſy, he A a great party among the latter. 
He next employed every rational method to eaſe the poor people 


| 7 t 


of the heavy load which had been laid upon them; and by his 


prudence and good- nature, reigned eſteemed by all his ſubjects, 
reduced conſiderably the ariſtocratical power of the nobility and 
clergy, and died regetted by all mankind. His ſon, by treading 
in his father's ſteps, reigned happily, and gained ſuch an autho- 
rity both at home and abroad, that he reduced the power of thoſe 
two formidable orders within its proper bounds ; but Chriſtian 
the Second by | his acts of violence, and the ill- timed regulations 
which he made againſt the opinion of the majority of the people, 
although many of them were juſt and equitable 1 in themſelves, 


loſt both his crown and his liberty by a revolution; and the no- 


bility and clergy, particularly the latter, now ſeeing the great 
power and weight which they had in the ſtate, re- aſſumed their 


former ariſtocratical, hierarchical, and, I had almoſt ſaid, tyrannical 


authority and the government brat more confuſed than ever: 
ſo that, after the death of Frederick the Firſt, under the pre- 
tence of ſupporting the Roman Catholic religion, they kept the 


throne vacant for ſome time, and oppreſſed. the people with 
impunity. 


But ſuppoſing that ſeveral al Greumltances had not co- 
operated to force the ſenate to relinquiſh their uſurped authority, 
as the bulk of the people had always been accuſtomed to live 
under a limited monarchical government, ſuch a tyranuical ari- 
ſtocracy could never have continued long; as the many acts 
violence and tyranny which the ſenate had committed during the 
interregnum, accelerated the election of Chriſtian the Third, and 
made that prince to be received as the deliverer and guardian of 


his ſubjects; and with the reformation which was made ſoon 
Vol. I. 3G 


after 
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after in the national religion, the deſtruction of that arbitrary, 
proud, and oppreſſive hierarchy, who had often trampled under 
foot all laws, both divine and human, was fully completed: but 
alas! Chriſtian, who had now the power in his hands, ſeemed 
to hive had very imperfect ideas of government; the people were 
{till oppreſſed, and the nobles, who had now no rivals, governed 
every thing with an abſolute authority, and the king ſoon found 
that by the deſtruction of the hierarchy, the nobles not only 
governed the kingdom with an ariſtocratical authority, but that 
they were become as ſo many little ſovereigns in their reſpective 
eſtates. This prince, and his ſueceſſors Frederick the Second, 
Chriſtian the Fourth, and Frederick the Third, continually loſt 
ground; ſo that before the revolution in the year 1660 the go- 
vernment was become as much ariſtocratical as was that of Po- 
land, and by the different capitulations which the nobility had 
forced thoſe princes to make before they were elected, the power 
of the crown was ſo limited, that the king had little more au- 
thority than the doge of Venice: moreover the Lutheran clergy 
and the citizens were treated with the greateſt contempt, and the 
farmers were kept in a ſtate of ſlavery, in many reſpects worſe 
than that of the negroes in the Weſt India iſlands. 


The nobility, under pretence of their privileges, threw all 
the weight of the public taxes upon the common people; and 
the clergy, merchants, and citizens of the towns, who not being 
in a ſituation to pay them, and being exaſperated to the laſt de- 
gree to ſee their country reduced to this fituation, and the king 
ſo diſtrefled, that he had not wherewith' to pay his troops, nor 
even to procure military ſtores for the defence of his capital, re- 
ſolved at all events to put an end to this inſufferable tyranny 3 


and rather run the riſk of ſupporting the diſagreements of an ab- 
tolute 
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flute ——_—_ than continue to be thus oppreſſed by . fellow. 
— hence the mule of the great evaluation | in 1666. 


4 108 not pure ny we a moſt to RY Oral the wickedneſs 
or the ſtupidity, of the nobility, the ignorance or the impu- 
dence of the other orders: when the nobles ſaw how odious they 
had made themſelves, and what the other orders were about to 
execute, they thould have temporized and endeavoured to preſerve 
ſome part of their ancient form of government, rather than ſuffer 
all their rights and privileges to be at the mercy of an exaſpe- 
rated maſter and his deſcendents, without any poſſibility of ever 
reducing the government to its original ſtate, The other orders 
ſuppoſing they were reſolved to be revenged of their former 
tyrants, and to facrifice them to the reſentment of the 
crown, thould at leaſt have made ſome better terms for them- 
ſelves, and for their diſtreſſed fellow ſubjects. If they had only 
procured the liberty of the farmers, and placed them upon the 
ſame foot: ig with thoſe of Norway, mankind would have had 
great reaſon to admire their good conduct and reſolution : but, 
in fact, both parties acted conformably to that character which 
has for 200 years paſt diſtinguiſhed the Daniſh nation, and ſub- 
jected their poſterity for ever to the oppreſſion of an arbitrary 
government, and to all the inconveniencies and mortifying cir- 

cumſtances which they have ſince endured : indeed the conduct 
of ſeveral of their princes, ſince that æra, has been much better 
than they had a right to expect; but the beſt diſpoſed princes 
are the moſt ſubject to be abuſed by thoſe who are about them; 
and the people are made to ſuffer all the inſults of thoſe blood- 
ſuckers who are rioting in their ſpoils: no reign ever perhaps 
produced a more ſtriking example of this kind than that of the 
—_ * Frederick the Fifth, whoſe amiable qualities would 
| 3 =. have 
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have endeared him to all his ſubjects, and who endeavoured, to 
the utmoſt of his power, to make them happy; but I have al- 
ready obſerved, how he was counteracted in every reſpect by his 
foreign favourite, and I might have added, by his ſecond queen, 
whoſe conduct towards the end of his reign, and in the begin- 
ning of the preſent, has been ſo extraordinary and ſo full of 
events that I cannot quit this ſubject without taking particular 
notice of it. After the death of the firſt queen of Frederick the 
Fifth, who was a princeſs of England, and adored by her huſ- 
band, as well as univerſally eſteemed by all the Daniſh nation, 
it was propoſed to him to marry again, although he had four 
or five children, to draw him out of the melancholy fituation into 
which the loſs of a perſon who was fo dear to him had plunged 
him: the propoſal was agreeable to him, and he was ſoon after- 
wards married to a princeſs of Brunſwick, by whom he had a fon. 
But as this princeſs learnt, by various means, that the was infi- 
nitely inferior in perſonal qualities to her predeceſſor, and ſaw 
that on all occafions her huſband mentioned with pleaſure and 
ſatisfaction the good qualities and perfections of his firft queen, 
and being naturally of an envious diſpoſition, with a phlegmatic 
malice, and a low cunning, which was very extraordinary in a 
perſon of her rank, ſhe brooded over her infelicity, and ſmo- 
thered for the time her reſentment, ſuppoſing that an occaſion 
might preſent itſelf when ſhe might have her full revenge. I have 
alſo obſerved that Frederick, and his firſt queen, were fond of 
taking every occafion to promote the happineſs and welfare of 
their ſubjects, and endeavoured to eftabliſh manufaQures among 
them; and that in return the latter had been particularly loved 
and eſteemed by all her ſubje&s, from the great attention ſhe 
always ſhewed to promote the king's good intentions, This fe- 


cond en on the contrary, hated the Danes, and took every 
gy N poſſible 
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poſſible clandeſtine. method to counteract all that the king her 


huſband was doing to promote their happineſs. The German 


favourite before-mentioned was the principal inſtrument which 
ſhe' made uſe of to promote her defigns, and his ſubtleneſs, 


avarice, and cunning could not be equalled, but by thoſe of the 


queen: they counteracted, as I have often mentioned, every thing 
that the well-meaning Frederick was doing for the good of his 
country; they promoted Germans, as far as they dared do it, in 
all the principal places of truſt in the kingdom, and by keeping 


the king almoſt continually drunk, during the latter part of his 
life, they governed with the moſt abſolute authority. The queen, 
who is a hypocrite by nature, ſeemed to take particular notice of 


the king's children by her predeceſſor, when fuch perſons were 
preſent as ſhe thought would inform the king of it; but when 


ſhe was among her friends and creatures, ſhe could not contain 


herſelf from uttering all manner of abuſe againſt them: the ſole 
great object of her wiſhes, and that to which ſhe made all the 
others ſubſervient, was to place her ſon upon the throne, which, 


as' the preſent king, being the only ſon the late king had by his 

firſt queen, was of a very weak and delicate conſtitution, ſhe 
thought might be very eaſily done, without her appearing to 
take any part in ſo delicate an affair: but, ſoon after the late 
king died, a new ſcene opened which gave her the greateſt un- 
eaſineſs; her friend Moltke was accuſed by ſeveral perſons with 
having robbed; the ſtate, and done ſo many arbitrary and illegal 
acts during the time that he was the favourite of the king and 


the creature of the queen, as merited death, and the confiſcation 
of all his effects; and the preſent king had reſolved to impriſon 


him, and to make him give an account of his adminiſtration, 


Alarmed-at this news, the immediately, after having gained over 


ſome of the miniſters to her intereſt, intereeded with the young 
5 king 
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| maſk of friendſhip and affection, and with the appearance of the 


of his deſign; and when the princeſs Caroline Matilda came to 


ſame time letting her know that ſhe would take every opportu- 


means the became the depoſitory of all the young queen's ſecrets, 
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king in kis behalf, and knowing his foibleg with ſüme difficulty 
ſhe ſucceeded : ſhe nom pretended to have the gyeateſt affection 
for the king, calling him her child, flattered him iu every thing, 
and, clandeſtinely, placed ſuch people ahout him as led him 
into all kinds of riot and dehauchery:; ſuch, in fact, as the loweſt 
of the people would not have done. Aftoniſhed at ſuch beha- 
viour, ſeveral of the miniffers and others propoſed marriage to 
him, not only as a political ſtep, but from the ſuppoſition! that 
an agreeable princeſs would be the only means of reclaiming him 
from the debauched courſe of life that he was fallen into, and 
which was ſo unworthy of a crowned head: the king immedi- 
ately conſented to 1t, but it was a thunder-ſtroke to his mother- 
in-law, who uſed every means to prevent it; and, under the 


greateſt good-nature and affability, told the king he was too 
young to think yet of marrying, and that he had better amuſe 
himſelf while he was at liberty, which he could not ſo well do 
when he was married. However, finding the could not ſucceed, 
and that the king, from the perfuafions of ſome of his faithfull 
counſellors, and perhaps from the novelty of the thing, was de- 
termined to marry, the all on a ſudden feemed to approve mightily 


Copenhagen, ſhe received her with all the appearance .of friend- 
ſhip and affection, telling her of all the king's faults, and at the 


nity, as a mother, to aſſiſt her in reclaiming him: by this 


whilſt at the ſame time ſhe placed people about the king to keep 
him conſtantly engaged in all kinds of riot and debauch, to 
which ſhe knew he was but too much inclined, and at length 


it was ſo ordered, that a miſtreſs was thrown in the king's way, 
which 
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which he was perſuaded to keep in his palace. When the 
young queen was found to be pregnant, ſhe, could no longer 
contain her diſlike, but when ſhe was delivered of a prince, her 
reſentment broke out like a fire which had been. for a long 
time ſmothered: ſhe never ſaw. the prince with his nurſes and 
women but ſhe fell into a fit of rage, and before ſhe recollected 
herſelf, treated him with all the opprobrious language that her 
heated imagination could invent; this, at firſt, greatly ſurprized 
theſe women, but they dared not mention any thing of it to the 
king, or to the queen; for the conſequence of it would have 
been, that ſhe would have denied i it, and they would have been 
baniſhed the kingdom immediately. When the king was upon 
his gravely this envious woman uſed Frequenly to viſit the young 
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often. 'of all the. Fs Ku ine Boy er . ers the king bad 
fallen into in Holland, England, and France, and often perſuaded 
her not to live with him: but as ſoon as the king returned, and 
5 when the queen reproached him with his conduct, although in 
a gentle manner, his mother-in-law. immediately took his part, 
and uſed her utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the king to give no 
ear to her councils, as it was preſuming in a queen of Denmark 
to direct the king. At this time ſhe had not any idea of the 
ſtories which ſhe ot got her creatures to publiſh, relative 
to the queen and Struenſee; and as the former had diſcovered 
her intentions, and lived now upon very good terms with the 
king, who was much reclaimed, ſhe diſregarded this malicious 
mother-in-law, and aſſumed herſelf the part which the other had 
always been complimented with in the adminiſtration of the pub- 
lic affairs: this ſtung her to the heart, and, like a vindictive 
monk, ſhe brooded in ſolitude over her malice, and made the 
means of a conſpicuous revenge the firſt and great object of her 
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attention. But as things were now eirehnnüed; it would have 
been very dangerous to have executed it, without having at leaſt 
ſome plauſible reaſons for ſo doing; eſpecially as the king had 
diſplaced ſeveral of her friends who were about the court, Who 
had been increaſing the national debt i in the time of the moſt 
profound peace, and who were rioting in the ſpoils of the public, 


Towards the end of the year 1970 it was obſerved, that 'Brandt 


and Struenſee were particularly regarded by the king, the former 
as a favourite, and the latter as a miniſter, / and that they paid 
great court to the queen, and were ſupported by her; this opened 
a new ſcene of intrigue at Copenhagen: all the diſcarded place- 
men paid their court to the queen dowager, and ſhe became the 
head and patroneſs of the party. Old Moltke and others, who 
were well verſed in intrigues of this nature, , perceiving that they 
had undeſigning young perſons to contend with, who were not 
bred up in the ſchools of Richheu and Mazarine, and who, 
though they meant well, had not the capacity of a Bernſdoff 


to conduct the public affairs, very oon predicted their ruin. 


Struenſee and Brandt wanted to make a reform in the ad- 
miniſtration of the public affairs at once, which ſhould have been 
the work of time, and thereby made a "great number'of enemies, 
whoſe intereſt it was that things ſhould continue upon the ſame 
footing that they had been for ſome time before. After this 
the queen was delivered of a daughter, and as ſoon as the queen 
dowager ſaw her, ſhe immediately turned her back, and, with 
a malicious ſmile, declared that the child had all the features of 


Struenſee; on which all her friends publiſhed it among the 


people, that the queen had had an intrigue with Struenſce, which 
was corroborated by the queen's having been ſeen to ſpeak to this 
miniſter often in public: however all the ſenſible part of the 


Daniſh nation would have treated ſuch a report as it deſerved, if it 
| | | had 
2 4. 


not been publiſhed by the queen dowager, whoſe conſummate | 
hypocriſy had always made the people believe that ſhe was very 
pious; ; eſpecially as the queen's conduct and prudence reſpect- 
ing ſuch matters had been hitherto much admired, conſidering 
ſhe was living in one of the moſt debauched courts in Europe; 
but this was the laſt effort the queen- dowager had to exert, and 
if ſhe had not ſucceeded, ſhe would have fallen a victim to the 
rancour of her own envy and diſappointment : from this mo- 
ment the deſtruction of the queen was reſolved upon, together 
with that of Struenſee and Brandt, and all their friends; 
but as the queen had ſuch powerful friends, who would not 
ſuffer her to be thus ſacrificed with impunity; and as Struenſee 
and Brandt had conſtantly. the ear of the king, directed all the 
public affairs, and were protected by the queen, the carrying 
ſuch a reſolution into execution was thought to be too perilous, 
before the people of Copenhagen were more prepared for it, and 
before the bulk of the nation were convinced of the neceſſity of 
ſuch a cha ge: 10, ooo falſe reports were now propagated by the 
queen-dowager and her friends againſt the reigning queen, whoſe 
character was repreſented to be as infamous as it was poſſible 
for that of any woman to be; but finding that the people did not 
immediately give credit to theſe reports, and that it required 
ſome time to make the nation believe that they were intereſted 
in them, another report was induſtriouſly ſpread, that the 
governing party had formed a deſign to ſuperſcede the king, as 
being incapable of governing, that the queen was to be declared 
regent, during the minority of her ſon, and that Struenſee was 
to be her prime miniſter: every thing that Struenſee did to 
reform the abuſes of the late miniſter was held forth to the 
people as ſo many attacks upon and attempts to deſtroy the go- 
vernment of the kingdom ; the people now began to be highly 

Vor. I. 1 incenſed 
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incenſed againſt this miniſter, and as he wanted to make a reform 
likewiſe in the military, he gave great offence to the troops, at 
the head of which were ſome of the creatures of the queen- 
dowager, who took every occaſion to make all their inferior offi- 
cers believe that Struenſee meant to change the whole ſyſtem of - 
government, Every thing being thus prepared, and after many 
_ councils held between the dowager and her friends upon the plan 
for carrying this matter into execution, it was at length agreed 
to ſurprize the king, in the middle of the night, and force him 
immediately to ſign an order, which was to be prepared before, 
for committing all the perſons before- mentioned to ſeparate pri- 
ſons, to accuſe them of high treaſon in general, and in particular 
of a deſign to poiſon, or to dethrone the king; and if that could 
not be properly ſupported, by torture or otherwiſe, to procure 


witneſſes to confirm the report of the criminal converſation he- 


tween tlie queen and Struenſee: an undertaking ſo horrible and 
ſo big with danger could not fail to ſtrike terror into all thoſe 
who were engaged in it; becauſe if their ſcheme miſcarried 
in the execution of it, every one of them could have expected 
nothing better than to have been baniſhed the kingdom for ever, 

and to have all their goods confiſcated. The cunning Moltke, and 
moſt of the friends of the dowager, who had any thing to loſe, 
drew back, endeavoured to animate others, but excuſed them- 
ſelves from having any active part in this affair; and had it not 
been for the dowager's almoſt unparalleled deſire of revenge, 
who would otherwiſe have died of the ſtings of her own envy 
and malice, all their contrivances would have vaniſhed in finoke. 


Orders were now written in form for the king to ſign, which were 


to be laid before him when he awaked out of his fleep, for 
committing the queen and all her friends to priſon. The dowager 


with her ſon prince Frederick, after they had engaged Monfieur 
| 5 de 
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de Rantzau, with ſome mean German officers, to execute theſe 
orders, undertook to ſurprize the king in the middle of the 
night, to accuſe the queen and her friends with having formed 
a plot to dethrone and poiſon-him; and to force him to ſign theſe 
orders, before he had time to reflect upon tlie conſequences; but 
if, after all, the king ſhould refuſe ſo to do, the dowager and 
her ſon undertook to fign the orders themſelves; and as they 
had the greateſt: part of the military of the garriſon of Copen- 
hagen, particularly the German mercenaries, at their command, 
to ſet a guard upon his majeſty; but, however, things were not 
carried to this height; for in his firft ſurprize the king ſigned 
the orders, which were executed in the manner before- mentioned; 
but when the king afterwards came to reflect upon what he had 
done, and wanted to ſpeak to his queen, he was told that his 
ſubjects were 10 exaſperated againſt her, that he would certainly 
be dethroned if he attempted it. The dowager wanted likewiſe 
to have the queen's children ſent out of the way: but this was op- 
poſed by the greateſt part of her friends, who thought that fuch 
a meaſure would lay open their intentions too much, and make 
all mani ind deteſt their proceedings. Prince Frederick is 
the very image of his mother; but he has no more reſemblance 
of the late good king Frederick, either in body or mind, than a 
Hottentot has to a polite European. Rantzau is one of thoſe 
ſtupid brutal creatures who, when a fit of paſhon inſtigates them 
to it, would run their heads againſt a wall to injure others, with- 
out conſidering what the conſequence would be to themſelves : 
bred up in a conſtant ſcene of pride and ignorance, he thought 
that the honour of being deſcended from an ancient noble family, 


with a haughty and imperious look, were ſufficient to make him 


be reſpected and eſteemed as a man of faſhion ; the diſtinguiſh- 


ing characteriſtics of a rational being ſeem to have never made a 
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part of his compoſition: violent and impetuous in his purſuits, 


he thought reflection was unworthy the notice of a man of his 
rank, and that reaſon and conſcience were only bugbears to 
frighten children and ſlaves : this was the poor deluded tool 


whom the dowager made the chief inſtrument in the execution 
of her plan; and as ſoon as he had ſerved her purpoſes, he like- 


wiſe was ſent away from the court, with all the. little German 
mercenaries who were concerned with him, to repent of their 
wickedneſs, and to teach them the truth of an old proverb, that 


thoſe who engage themſelves in affairs of this kind, to ſerve the 


villainy of their ſuperiors, ſhould always retain in their mind, 
that although the treaſon is agreeable, the traitors are always de- 
ſpiſed. Thus did this wicked, ambitious, and deceitful woman, 
animated by envy and malice, by a continued ſcene! of hypo- 


criſy and a thirſt of revenge, though without any one of thoſe 


characteriſtics which diſtinguiſh a great and enterprizing foul, 
bring a number of innocent perſons to ruin and deſtruction ; diſ- 


grace this enlightened age, and civilized part of the globe, in 


which we live; and will make even the character of Chriſtian 
the Second appear amiable and humane, when future ages ſhall 
compare the annals of his reign with thoſe of Chriſtran the 


Seventh, 
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nor of the loſſes which they ſuſtained after the wars of Charles 
the Twelfth, but confine my deſcription to the ancient kingdom 
of Sweden, and to the great dukedom or duchy of Finland, 
Irhich have the Baltic ſea and Ruſſia on the eaſt, Lapland on 
the north, the almoſt unpaſſable mountains of Norway on the 
weſt, and Denmark on the ſouth, extending from the 5 5th 
to the 6gth degree of northern latitude, and having more than 
twenty degrees of longitude, and conſequently is a tract of 
country more than twice as large as the kingdom of France; but 
the many abatements that muſt be made for ſeveral ſeas and 
many great lakes, ſome of which are near eighty Engliſh miles 
long and twenty broad, for the extenſive tracts that are covered 
With rocks and woods, and for heaths and moraſſes, I think 1t 
may be very Juſtly aſſerted, that not the one twentieth part of 
this-country is: in a ſtate to be cultivated. I have travelled near 


700. Engliſh miles. 1n this kingdom, and, except in the province 
of Scauia and in ſome parts of Finland, I did not ſee twenty 
acres. of good land lying together: the ſoil in thoſe places where 
it is capable of being cultivated is tolerably fruitful, though 
ſeldom more than eight inches deep; it is eaſily plowed, and is 
generally beſt where there is the leaſt of it, that is, in the little 
ſpaces between the rocks; and frequently the barren land, 
enriched with the aſhes of trees which are burnt upon the ſpot 
for the making of charcoal, -produces a plentiful crop; but the 
danger of deſtroying too much of the woods, which are fo 
neceffary for their iron works, has occaſioned ſeveral laws to be 
publiſhed to limit that cuſtom. It is true, that if agriculture 
Had been properly encouraged, and the farmers permitted to make 
the moſt of their farms, they might have grain ſufficient for 
their own conſumption; but as things are managed at preſent, 
AF cannot ſubfiſt without great importations of all ſorts of 

7 . grain 
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grain from Livonia, Courland, Pomerania, and other parts of 
Germany adjacent to the Baltic ſea; and notwitſtanding theſe 
ſupplies, the pooreſt ſort of people in ſome of the interior pro- 
vinces, when the harveſt is bad, are obliged to grind the bark 
of birch-trees to mix with their grain to make bread, which 
they bake in thin cakes only twice a year, and hang them up in 
a dry part of their houſes for uſe; neither do their paſtures pro- 
duce a ſufficient quantity of proviſions for the uſe of the 
inhabitants. The cattle, as in all the northern countries, are 
very ſmall, neither can the breed be altered by bringing in 
larger from abroad, which ſoon degenerate, becauſe, even in 
the ſummer, the graſs is 'much lefs nutritive than in the places 
from whence they came; and in the winter they are often half 
ſtarved for want of fodder of all kinds, which ſometimes falls 
ſo ſhort that they are forced to unthatch their houſes to keep a 
part of their cattle alive. Their ſheep are ſmall, and bear a_ 
very coarſe wool; only proper for making the common cloathing 
for the farmers. Their horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Finland, 
although mall, are hardy, vigorous, ſtrong, nimble, and ſure- - 
footed, which is of great uſe to them, becauſe of the lengt 
of their winter, and their being well calculated for lledges, the 


only carriages which are proper to be uſed in that ſeaſon. 


There are great numbers of wild beaſts in this kingdom, par- 
ticularly in the northern parts, ſuch as bears, elks, rein-deer, 
hares, &c. which are hunted for their fleſh, together with 
wolves, foxes, wild cats, &c. which are hunted for their ſkins. . 
There are very few parks in this kingdom,. and theſe meanly 
ſtocked with deer, the expences of feeding them in the winter 
exceeding the profit and abating the pleaſure of them. Fowls 
of all kinds, both wild and tame, are here very plentiful and 


very 
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very good in their kind. The principal lakes in Sweden are 
the Vetter, the Wenner, and the Maler.: the firſt is in Oſtro- 
gothia, and is remarkable for the uncommon noiſe which it 
makes before any great change of the weather, and for its great 
depth, which in ſome places is above 200 fathoms, though no 
part of the Baltic ſea exceeds fifty fathoms ; it ſupplies the river. 
Motala, which runs through Norköeping, near which it forms 
a-caſcade of thirty feet high: the ſecond is in Weſtrogothia, 
from which iſſues the river Elve, that forms an amazing caſcade 
of near ſeventy feet high, and afterwards paſſes by Gottenburg: 
the third empties itſelf into the ſea at Stockholm; the former 
furniſhing one fide of the town with freſh water, as the other 
does with ſalt water: theſe, and abundance of other ſmaller lakes 
which have no vents, are very well ſtored with a variety of fiſh, 
Theſe lakes are of great uſe for the eonvenience of carriages, in 
ſummer by boats, and in winter by ſledges over the ice: all the 
iron made in the interior provinces is brought down at a ſmall 
expence to the ſea coaſts by means of theſe lakes. In the 
middle of theſe.lakes and on the ſea-coaſts of the kingdom there 
are a great number of iſlands, of which ſome thouſands are in- 
habited ; the reſt are either bare rocks or covered with 
wood: Gothland, Oland, and Aland are iſlands of a large 
extent, one being near ſixty Engliſh miles long, and the others 
little leſs. 


—_ 
_ 
_ 


The woods and vaſt foreſts which cover the greateſt part of 
the country are for the moſt. part of pines of different kinds, 
which grow upon the rocks with ſo little covering of earth that 
the principal part of their roots are bare; of beech, birch, i 
alder, juniper, and ſome oak. The pines are generally very 1 
ſtrait and tall, and eaſily converted into timber fit for all W 1 
O 
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of uſe. In the parts near the iron mines the woods are very 
much deſtroyed, yet notwithſtanding they have their charcoal 
by water- carriage over the lakes ee bes " hot * 

They had towards the end of the laſt century a very don 
fiderable filver mine in Sweden, which produced between 20 and 
30,000 crowns of fine filver every year, and by ſome ancient 
records appeared then to have been worked for near 200 years, 
but now it is gone into decay and of very little value. There 
is alſo a very conſiderable copper mine in this kingdom, which 
in the laſt century ſupplied the greateſt part of Europe with 
copper; but at preſent it is worked fo very deep that it is becom 
extremely expenſive, and its produce is conſiderably diminiſhed. 
The ore is very rich in copper. Formerly the yearly produce 
of this mine amounted to the value of 200, oool. Sterling, but 
at preſent it does not amount to one third of that ſum, of 
which, as it is a royal mine, the king has ene quarter part in 
kind, and a conſiderable duty upon the remainder when it is 
exported ul. wrought. The iron mines and forges are in great 
plenty in this Kingdom, eſpecially towards the mountainous 
parts, where they have the convenience of water- falls to turn 
their mills, and near great woods. From theſe mines, beſides 
ſupplying the country, they export conſiderable quantities of 
bar and wrought iron to all parts of Europe, and great numbers 
of poor people are hereby ſupported; but of late years, ſince 
Ruſſia has manufactured a conſiderable quantity of bar iron, 


their exports, eſpecially to Great Britain, have been much 
diminiſhed. 


The ſeaſons, though very regular in themſelves, are not like 
what they are in other countries; there is very little ſpring or 
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autumn here, eſpecially in the northern parts of the kingdom, 
where the winters continue for eight or nine months, and are 
immediately ſucceeded by ſhort ſummers, and theſe again 
by the moſt ſevere cold, when all the ſurface of the earth 
is filled with froſt, all the Bothnic gulph and a great part 
of the Baltic ſea are frozen up; ſo that as they paſs from 
Abo to Griſtleham in the ſummer ſeaſon in a packet - boat, which 
is about forty Engliſh miles, in the winter they paſs this arm 
of the ſea in ſledges upon the ice, which in the year 1770 
continued till the end of the month of April. In the north of 
Sweden the earth is never unfrozen in the ſtrongeſt heat of 
the ſummer more than eight or nine inches deep; but the 
vegetation 1s very quick from the great and almoſt continual 
heat of the ſun, and from the conſtant moiſture which is retained 
in the earth by the gradual diflolution of the ice, ſo that grain 
which is ſown when the froſt is diſſolved upon the ſurface is 


ripened and brought to maturity in ſix weeks. At Upſal, when 


the ſun touches the northern tropic, it is above the horizon near 
nineteen hours, and makes a continual day for ſeveral weeks; 
and in the very northern parts of this kingdom it does not ſet 
for ſome weeks. In winter the days are proportionably ſhorter, 


the ſun being only five hours above the horizon -at Upſal; but 
this defect is ſo well ſupplied, as to lights, by the moon, by 


the clearneſs of the ſky, by the aurora-borealis, and by the 
reflection of the ſnow, that travelling by night is as common 


as by day, and journeys are begun in the evening as frequently 


as in the morning. The want of the ſun's heat is ſupplied by 
ſtoves within doors, and by warm furs when abroad, inſtead 
of which the common people make uſe of ſheep-ſkins and 
other defences of the like nature, and in general are better 


provided with cloathing proper for the climate they live 
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in than the common people of any other part of Europe; but 
where there is any neglect or failure in this particular, the con- 
ſequence is always very dangerous and often fatal, occaſioning 
the loſs of the noſe or of ſome other member of the body, and 


| 8 of life, except the proper remedy is immediately 


uſed to expel the froſt when it has ſeized any part, which 
is to remain in the cold, and to rub the affected part with 
ſnow or ice till the blood is made to circulate through it 
* 


The gwoclih territories are i JOY 4 number as nal 


provinces, each of which is governed by an officer whoſe 


authority comprehends that of a lord-lieutenant and ſheriff 
together in England, except where there is a general governor, 
as in Finland and upon the borders of Norway, to whom the 
governor of each province is ſubordinate, ' and has thereby a 
more reſtrained authority : theſe officers are named by. the king, 

and take an oath to keep the province for his majeſty and his 
heirs, and to govern according to the laws of Sweden, and by 
ſuch inſtructions as they ſhall receive from his majeſty in 
council. To them and to their ſubordinate officers, who are all 
choſen by the king, the executive part of the law, the collection 
of the king's revenues, the care of the foreſts and of the other 
crown lands, is committed. | 


The principal cities in Sweden and Finland are Stockholm, 
Gottenburg, Upfal, Calmar, Abo, Norköeping, and two or. 
three more which are ſcarcely worth naming: the other cor- 
porations are about 100 in number, which are all governed by 
burgomaſters and counſellors choſen by the king out of their 
own body, or at leaſt fuch as are of the quality of burghers, 
31 2 as 
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as mo: gentleman will accept. of [theſe :employmetits'; their offices 
and: ſalaries are for life, or rather during their good behaviour: - 
Fhe privileges of the cities are derived from the king, and are 
| chiefly PN to Ute e of Giſtavis Adolphus. 


The city of Stekfiblea' is ſituated in ſilty⸗ nie degrees and 


twenty minutes of north latitude: about the year 1300 it was 


only a ſmall iſland, with a few cottages for fiſhermen built 
upon it; but when a caſtle was built there to ſtop the inroads 
of the Ruſſians, and as the harbour was very convenient for 
commerce, it grew by degrees to ſurpaſs all 'the ancient cities 
of the kingdom, is at preſent the metropolis, and contains 
between 70 and 80, 00 people. There are a great many elegant 
and ſpacious buildings 1 in this city; the king” s palace is magnifi- 
eent, and ſo are the "houſe of the nobles ; both which, together 
with the principal churches and many of the public edifices, are 


covered with copper: the burghers houſes in the city are built 
of ſtone and brick, but in the ſuburbs they are built of wood, / 


and thereby much expoſed to the danger of fire, though they 
have taken the greateſt -precaution to prevent any of the dreadful 
accidents which often happen by fire in other parts; they have 
a fire-watch by night, who walk about for that purpoſe, and 
another particular watch which is kept in a church ſteeple that 
commands a view of the whole city; ſo that as ſoon as a fire 
breaks out the alarm and ſignals are immediately given, and 
every body knows where to run and how to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to ſtop it. The adminiſtration of this city is veſted 
in the hands of a governor, who is a privy counſellor, and who 
fits once a week in the town-houſe ; he preſides alſo in the 
sollege of execution, aſſiſted by a deputy-governor: next to 


him 


1 
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© 
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bim are four burgomaſters; one for juſtice, another for a 
trade, the third for the policy ef the city, and the fourth has 
the inſpection of all the public and private buildings, and de- 
termines ſuch caſes as ariſe on that account: with them the 
counſellors of the city always ſit and give their votes, the majority 
of which decides. This city, beſides being the place of royal 
reſidence and the ſeat of government, is in a manner the ſtaple 
of Sweden, to which a great part of the goods of their own 
growth, ſuch as: iron, copper, braſs wire, pitch, tar, maſts, 
deal boards, pipe ſtaves, &c. &c. are brought to be exported. 
A great part of the commodities imported from abroad come 
hkewiſe to this port, where the harbour is capable of containing 
1000 fail of ſhips,. and has a. quay near an Engliſh mile long, 
to which the largeſt veſſels may he with their broad fides in ten 
fathoms of water : but the greateſt inconvenience is, that this 
harbour is more than twenty Engliſh miles from the ſea, the 
entrance to which is very narrow and winding, and there are no 
tides, and during the winter ſeaſon it is all frozen up. This 
paſſage is defended by ſeveral little forts, but a large ſhip of 


war would filence the principal of them in an hour. 
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Gottenburg is a large trading town in Weſtrogothia, ſituated 
upon that part of Sweden which is waſhed by the great ocean, 
and is particularly. famous for its fiſhery and for its trade to 
England and Seotland: all the Eaſt-India trade of this king- 
dom is likewiſe carried on in this town, it being more con- 
veniently ſituated for foreign trade than the towns in the aL 
' Baltic ſea, which, on account of the froſt, are ſhut: r all the Wit | 
winter ſeaſon. WEE 


Upſal 
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 Vopfal is famous for its ancient univerſity, and for being the 
place where their kings are 2 by the * of this 
dioceſe. | | 


Abo is the capital of Finland, famous for its being the place 
where the ſupreme court of juſtice for the province is holden, 
and for its univerfity. 


Calmar is an ancient fortified town on the ſouth-eaſt fide of 
Sweden oppoſite to Denmark, famous for giving name to the 
at which was made for uniting the three northern crowns 
during the reign of Margaret of Valdemar; ſo that this 
extraordinary. law was always called the act of the union of 
Calmar. | 


Having given a brief account of the principal places which 
form the Swediſh monarchy, as the very ſmall tract of land 
which they have at preſent in Pomerania is ſcarcely worth 
mentioning, I ſhall now proceed to enquire into the ancient 
inhabitants and government of this country. 


To attempt to deſcribe exactly the time when this part of 
Europe as well as Denmark and Norway was firſt inhabited, 
as well as to ſay exactly who were its firſt inhabitants, 
would be a piece of abſurdity in this enlightened age ; all that 
we can with any degree of probability deliver reſpecting this 
matter 1s, that this kingdom, as well as thoſe I have juſt now 
mentioned, appears to have been firſt peopled by ſome colonies 
of the Scythians, of which ſome account has been already 
given. The origin of the Swediſh nation, which their hiſtorians 
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aſcribe 
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aſcribe to Magog, ſon of Japhet, whoſe expedition thither they 
ſuppoſe to be about the year 88 after the flood, is ſo chimerical, 
and built upon ſuch uncertain conjectures, that it is impoſſible 
to give any credit to it. It is poſſible that the country might 
have been thus early inhabited, but nothing of any certainty can 
be known of it till the coming of Woden, who was driven out 
of Aſia by Pompey: from this Woden all the northern nations 
have been ambitious to derive their extraction; with him all the 
Heatheniſh religion that prevailed in the North till the Chriſtian 
religion gained ground there, and the pretended witcheraft and 
other arts of the like nature, were brought in, as alſo the 
cuſtom of raiſing great heaps of earth upon the graves of perſons 
of note, and engraving of funeral inſcriptions, in Runie cha- 
racters, upon rocks and ſtones, which ſtill remain in all parts of 
this country. To this Woden, after his death, divine honours 
were paid as to the god of war. The ſucceſſion of the kings 
after Woden is full of confuſion; and except ſome regulations 
which this conqueror introduced, the government appears to 
have beer. extremely barbarous: the nation was ſometimes par- 
celled into ſeveral little kingdoms; ſometimes into two, Sweden 
and Gothia; ſometimes ſubject to Denmark, and at other times 
maſter .of other countries, where the Goths, who forſook their 
native foil, happened to tranſplant themſelves ; but when, or 
on what particular occaſions, they made theſe migrations. is not 
certainly known, nor how long they had been abroad when 
they joined with the Cimbri and the Vandals to attack. the 

Roman empire. 
There is the greateſt probability that the Saxons, who were 
called into England in the fifth century, were originally a colony 
of the Goths, from the. han of their language, laws, and 
cuſtoms; 


n 
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» and that both the Swedes. att, Goths joined with Y 
Danes and Norwegians in the invaſion of Eugland about the 
eighth century we, are well aſſured from our own hiſtorians, 
who, ex preſsly mention them with the  chara&er of barbarous 
and Pagan nations; and moreover We have another proof 
from the many Saxon coins that are frequently found in 


Sweden, and even in greater variety than in England, which 


ſeem to have been the Dane- gift, or tribute, that the de Englifh 
nation then Paid. ” 


-Tþe-Narmave alſo, who about that ra ſettled in France, 
were a mixture of Danes, Norwegians, and. Swedes. In the 
beginning of the ninth century the emperor Ludovicus Pius 
ſent Anſgarius, afterwards archbiſhop of Hamburg, to attempt 
the. converſion , of the Swedes and Goths, who at firſt had very 
little ſucceſs : but, in his ſecond journey ſome years -afterwards he 
was better received, -and baptized:their king Olaus, who was after 
that martyred by his Heathen ſubjects and offered a facrifice to 


Woden: nor did Chriſtianity become the general religion in 


Sweden till the tenth century, when it:was-plantedthere by ſome 
Engliſh biſhops, who. were ſent. for thither by another Olaus, 
who was king both of Sweden and Gothia; but the two king- 
doms were afterwards ſeparated again, and continued ſo for near 
200 years, till the great Gothic family was extirpated, and then 


the two kingdoms became united again. 


We have no certain account of the government of this king- 


dom before the thirteenth century, when we find it an elective 
monarchy; and though the children and the near relations of 


the king generally ſucceeded to the crown, it was often without 


any regard to the birth- right and always in conſequence of an 


4 election, 


2 
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election, the people always reſerving to themſelves the right of 


depoſing their kings whenever thoſe princes attempted to invade 
the liberties and privileges of the nation. The power of the 


king was very much limited in thoſe days; he could neither 


make war nor peace, and much leſs raiſe any money or levy any 
troops without the conſent of the ſenate or of the ſtates when 
they were aſſembled : he was not even permitted to build any 
new fortifications, nor to give the government of any of their 


caſtles but to native Swedes, and he would infallibly be 


expoſed to a general revolt if he had attempted to bring any 
foreign troops into the kingdom; in fact, every thing that 
tended to extend or to ſtrengthen his authority, was equally 
ſuſpected and odious; and theſe people dreaded the power 
of their own king as much as that of their neighbours and 


enemies. 


The revenue of the crown aroſe from ſome lands which were 
ſituated near the city of Upſal, and in, a ſmall capitation- tax. 


In the oeginning of the thirteenth century the ſenate annexed 
the copper mines, the property of the three great lakes before- 
mentioned, and the right of fiſhing in the Baltic ſea, to the 
revenue of the crown, and at the ſame time ordered that thoſe 
who had acquired any uncultivated lands to hold as fiefs or the 
right of paſturage in the foreſts, ſhould in future pay certain 
fines to the king, which during the civil wars between the 


Swediſh and the Gothic royal lines they had neglected to do; 


moreover, as there very few crimes were puniſhed with death by 
the ancient laws of this kingdom, the puniſhments being ouly fines 
and confiſcations, theſe made a very conſiderable part of the crown 
revenue; the biſhops and clergy afterwards claimed theſe fines, 
under pretence that they belonged to them as a kind of expiation 
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for the crimes of the guilty. The fiefs and the governments of 
the ceaſtles which were at firſt only given for life, and often only 
for a limited time, were inſenſibly become hereditary; the 
nobility who Were in poſſeſſion of them had ceaſed to pay the 
cuſtomary ks, without any other title than that of their 
own. power a, the weakneſs of the prince: the biſhops. and 
thoſe of there ey who poſſeſſed any of theſe caſtles had equally 
exempted FN ves from the payment of thoſe fines under the 
plauſible pretK%t' of religion, and that thoſe fiefs were become the 
property. of the church. . Towards the end of this century the 
revenue of the crown was ſo much diminiſhed, by the uſurpations 


of the nobility and of the clergy, that the —_ had ſcarcely 
ſufficient to ſupport 500 horſe. 


The king was only conſidered as the captain-general of the 
army during the time of war, and as preſident of the ſenate 
in the time of peace. War increafed his authority, eſpecially 
if he was ſucceſsful againſt the enemies of the nation; but in the 
time of peace he had very little more power than that of con- 
voking the ſtates, of propoſing ſuch affairs as were neceſſary for 
the good of the kingdom, and of executing, in conjunction with 
the ſenate, the ſtates orders. The ſenate, which was generally 
compoſed of twelve of the principal perſons in the ſtate, had 
almoſt all the authority: the ſenators generally reſided at Stock- 
holm, the capital of the kingdom, near the king, eſpecially if 
any affair of importance was in agitation. The archbiſhop of 
Upfal, the primate of Sweden, was always. a ſenator by his 
epiſcopal dignity ;. the other fix biſhops of this kingdom had 
great power in the ſtates, but they had no right to be ſenators 
but by the nomination of the king, or by the choice of the 
ſtates during an interregnum. The place of ſenator was not 

6 hereditary 3 . 
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hereditary, but when there was any vacancy in the ſenate the 
king nominated a perſon from among the principal perſons in 
the kingdom to fill up the vacancy. The ſenate, which by its 
inſtitution was only eſtabliſhed as the king's privy council, 
extended its authority ſo far as even to ſcrutinize the con- 
du& of the prince: the firſt ſenator aſſumed the right of 
adviſing the king when he paſſed the limits of his power. The 
Swedes regarded their ſenators as the protectors of the liberties 
and privileges of the nation; and it was, properly ſpeaking, in 
this council that all the power and majeſty of the ſtate reſided : 
the ſenate was the ſovereign court of juſtice, and decided, 
conjointly with the king, every thing that reſpected war or 
peace, the latter being often nothing more than the miniſter of 
their reſolutions. - 


The clergy poſſeſſed more property than the king and all the 
other orders of the ſtate together : the archbiſhop of Upſal and 
the othe fix biſhops ſupported their dignity with great luſtre, 
being at the fame time the temporal lords of their epiſcopal 
towns: beſides the great property annexed to the biſhoprics, 
which conſiſted in very conſiderable manors and fiefs, they 
were become maſters in their reſpective dioceſes of the ſuc- 
ceſſion of all the eccleſiaſtics who died without diſpoſing of 
their property by teſtament, which in proceſs of time had 
greatly increaſed their revenue; moreover they enjoyed all the 
fines and confiſcations forfeited in their reſpective dioceſes, which 
before made a part of the revenue of the crown; and they had 
inſenſibly acquired by foundations and pious legacies many fiefs 
of the crown: the revenue of the clergy was continually aug- 
menting by free gifts and legacies, but it could not diminiſh by 
ſales nor by alienations, both of which were expreſsly forbidden 
2-3 by 
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by the laws, which laws were as contrary to the intereſts of 
ſeculars as they were uſeful to increaſe the revenues of the 
clergy. a : OR PTY W 


The biſhops knew ſo well how to to make uſe of the credit . 
that they had among the people to influence the elections, as 
well as-of their votes in the ſtates, that they obtained at different 
times many excluſive privileges, which diminiſhed confiderably 


the authority as well as the revenues of the prince: before they 


would acknowledge the king to be their ſovereign, and before 


they would perform the ceremony of his coronation, they 


obliged him to ſwear that he would ſecure them in the poſſeſſion 
of all their rights and privileges, and that he would never 
attempt to put garriſons in any of their caſtles or fortreſſes, and 
moreover that he would never re-unite to the demeſnes of the 
crown any of the lands or fiefs which they enjoyed by what title 
ſoever ; and then they made him ſign a paper, in which he con- 


ſented to be depoſed if he violated their privileges and his oath. 


Theſe haughty prelates, proud of their riches and the number 
of their vaffals, inſenſibly became ſo many little ſovereigns; 
they fortified their caſtles, and conſtantly kept garriſons therein; 


they never took any journey without being accompanied with a 


certain number of knights and troops; they were at the head 
of all the troubles and diſputes which happened in the king- 


dom, and any differences reſpecting their vaſſals or the limits of 
their fiefs made them immediately take up arms againſt their 


neighbours: ſometimes even they appeared at the head of an 


army againſt the king, eſpecially if they ſuſpected that he had 
any intention to re- unite to the demeſnes of the crown any 
part of the lands which they held, although by an unjuſt 
title. The lords and gentlemen who lived in their caſtles made 


them 
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e as ſo many little fortreſſes, and as the center of their 
dofaithions they made uſe of their vafſals as fo many Rr 
"OMe wages to cultivate their land, and often even . 
armed them eo rob and plunder their-neighbours. The titles 4 
be count, and baron were not yet known among * 

Swediſh nobility, any more than the hereditary names 1 is 
houſes ; they were only known by the arms of the famil ; : 
by the names of their reſpective fathers, which the may by 

jointly with their own ; they were only Aitinguiſhe 50 = 
valour and the number of their vaſſals; they 8 3 


intereſts and revenged the wrongs which they had received by 
force of arms; they paid no regard to the juſtice of the _ 


becauſe that there was no power in the ſtate capable of 
forcing the obſervation of them: force and an 40 6d 
almoſt every thing, and ſupplied the place of right and _ : 
The inhabitants of Stockholm and of the other ſea-port 5 = 
who: ſupported themſelves by commerce, were more ſubmi 15 
and had a greater attachment to the king; always ex _ a 
plundered by the ſtrongeſt party, theſe merchants _ diſe lied 
with this licentious and even tumultuous liberty, and A 11 
have freely conſented that the king ſhould be veſted ag 
that authority which was neceſſary to enforce the obſervati | f 
the laws and to reſtore the public tranquillity which ho 
eaſily foreſaw would be the moſt effectual means A make th ed 
commerce flouriſh but from the ſmall number of towns Bien 
were then in Sweden, the deputies of the burghers had en 
little authority in the diets. The farmers, on the e 


who have always had in this kingdom the particular privilege of 


2 their deputies to the ſtates, blindly followed the motions 
0 A: eir lords, and defended the liberties and privileges of their 
reſpective provinces with great obſtinacy. In the ſouthern pro- 

| vinces, 
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vinces, where they had ſome arable and paſture land, they em- 
ployed themſelves in cultivating the earth; but in the more 


ſterile provinces of the north they paſſed their time in hunting 


wild beaſts, the fleſh of which ſerved them for nouriſhment, 
and their ſkins to pay the tribute which they owed to the prince 
and to buy ſuch other neceſſaries as they wanted: they were 
extremely ſavage, being bred up for the moſt part in the woods, 


jealous of their cuſtoms, and as they had little elſe to loſe, 
always ready upon the leaſt pretext to take up arms and to 


revolt: many of them were ſtill idolaters; others, it is true, 
followed the Chriſtian religion, but it was ſo disfigured by a 


mixture of their ancient ſuperſtitions, that it was with difficulty 


it could be diſtinguiſhed to be the Chriſtian religion. The 
farmers were the moſt numerous and moſt powerſul body 
in the ſtate; ſome of them held their lands immediately under 
the crown, and theſe ſent their deputies to the diet, and the 


others were vaſſals to the nobility or to the clergy ; but neither 


the one nor the other paid but a very eaſy tribute to the prince, 
and the government was often obliged to ſend troops among 
them to aſſiſt thoſe who collected this light tax, as they would 
not contribute any thing to the ſtate but by marching to make 
war; and ſome of them even pretended that they were only 
obliged to defend their own frontiers, and to fight under ſuch cap- 
tains as they had choſen for themſelves; moreover, they lived 
almoſt independently of every kind of government, and almoſt 
without any union among themſelves, equally incapable of 
ſociety and of ſubmiſſion, and rather favage and indocile than 
free. oy 


Such a limited authority in the ſovereign, ſo much inde- 


pendence in the ſubje&s, and ſo little union among the different 


orders 
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orders of the ſtate, were the great cauſe that the kingdom was 
ſeldom free from revolts and civil wars: aſpiring to a more 


abſolute authority, the greateſt number of the kings of Sweden, 


ſupported by their friends and creatures, attempted to make 
themſelves maſters of the government and independent of the 
ſenate; but the Swedes revolted as often as any of their kings 
made the leaſt attempt upon the liberties and privileges of the 
nation: on theſe occaſions the leaſt ſhadow or appearance of 
arbitrary power made all-the orders of the ſtate unite and take 


up arms againſt. the king, who very often fell a ſacrifice to his 
1mprudence.. The biſhops ſuppoſed a prince to be too powerful 


when he ſhewed the leaſt. inclination to take poſſeſſion of the 
lands which they had unjuſtly wreſted from the crown, and 
when he Was in a-fituation to keep them within the limits of 
their profeſſion: the nobility, on the other hand, armed them- 


ſelves-to. defend their privileges, which procured them a kind of 
independence ; and the farmers, without knowing their proper 


intereſts, fought with the greateſt obſtinacy to preſerve the 


ancient though uſeleſs cuſtoms. of the ſtate, becauſe they 
were agreeable to their ſavage diſpoſition. In fact, all the early 
ages of the Swediſh hiſtory appear to have been little more than 


a continued ſcene of ſeditions, ravages, . and revolts: the deſtiny 
of their kings was in the hands of the people, and depended a 


great deal upon their capriciouſneſs, as they dethroned ſeveral of 


thoſe princes who ſhewed the leaſt inclination. to increaſe their 


power. The great jealouſy that reigned among the firſt families 
of the country did not permit them to live long without a 


king; they reſolved always to preſerve the royal dignity, but 
they. agreed to confer it only upon ſtrangers, to the end that 


having no particular intereſts nor alliances in the Kingdom, they. 
ſhould: 
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ſhould be leſs powerful, — have no ee bee aan 
— n to give them. bar Fe 1 


About the year hes dad Scherk PS; in Sue 
who had by the daughter of the count of Namur two ſons; 


the eldeſt of theſe being dead, the inhabitants of Norway 
elected the ſecond ſon Haquin to be their king, who was married 
to Margaret, or Marguerite, daughter of Valdemar king of 
Denmark. Magnus therefore being aſſured of the Norwegiaus, 
and fortified by the alliance of the king of Denmark, attempted 


to make himſelf the abſolute maſter of the kingdom, and to 


aboliſh the ſenate entirely; but the Swedes having diſcovered 
the deſign took up their arms, and this kingdom became the 
theatre of a bloody war. The king of Denmark ſent a powerful 


ſupply to his ally the king of Sweden, ſo did likewiſe the king 


of Norway his ſon; but the Swedes, who. were always for- 


midable when they were united and fought in defence of their 


liberties and privileges, defeated in ſeyeral battles the troops of 
theſe three kings, and at laſt drove Magnus out of Sweden, and 
elected prince Albert of Mecklinbourg, his nephew, to be their 
king, without having any regard in the election to the king of 
Norway the ſon of Magnus, or to Henry the elder brother of 
Albert, becauſe they had made themſelves ſuſpected and odious 


from the attachment which they had always ſhewn to the prince 
whom they had dethroned. Albert owed his kingdom entirely 
to the impatient and turbulent diſpoſition of the Swedes, who 


would never ſuffer a prince to be abſolute in their kingdom, and 


ſeemed to enter into their intereſts entirely till he ſaw himſelf 
ſeated on the throne, when he fell into all the meaſures of his 
predeceſſors, and endeavoured to make his authority abſolute. 


4 The 


The ſenate was always odious to him, but having the example 
of Magnus before his eyes, he never attempted to aboliſh it; 
neither had he any hopes of reducing, or of gaining over the 
great lords, who regarded themſelves rather as the guardians of 
the kingdom than as the counſellors of the king : however Albert, 
to counterbalance their authority, called to his affiſtance ſeveral of 
the princes of his houſe, together with ſeveral German officers, 
to whom he gave the command of the troops, and of the prin- 
cipal fortreſſes in the kingdom, and even made ſome of them 
ſenators, though both the one and the other was contrary to 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom : moreover he brought 
into the kingdom, under different pretences, ſuch a number of 
foreign troops as gave great umbrage and diſſatis faction to his 
own ſubjects; but when he afterwards impeſed confiderable taxes, 
by his own authority, for the payment of theſe troops, the 
Swedes, jealous of their privileges, and not being accuſtomed to 
ſuch an abſolute authority, broke out into a flame, and reſolved 
to deth: ne him as they had done his predeceſſor. 


At this time, Haquin king of Norway being dead, Margaret 
his widow reigned in this kingdom; the king her huſband lived 
but a few years after the defeat and abdication of his father ; 
and the ſtates had given her the regency of the kingdom during 
the minority of Olaus her ſon. But this princeſs made herſelf 
ſo powerful and abſolute during her adminiſtration, and at the 
ſame time was ſo well beloved by all her ſubiects, that when her 
ſon died, the Norwegians elected her as their queen, ſo that ſhe 
quitted the title of regent to take that of queen in her own right, 
a title which the had only received before in right of her huſband. 
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In the fame yeat alſd Valdemar her father died, without keay- 
ing any male iſſue, upon which the queen ſent ſome deputies to 
the ſtates of Denmark to ſolicit her being; elected queen of that 
kingdom likewife; but ſhe was oppoſed herein hy Henry of 
Mecklingbourg, the elder brother of the king of Sweden, who 
had married the princeſs Ingelbourg her eldeſt ſiſter, and who 
perſuaded himſelf that from being fon-in-law of the late king, 

he ſhould eaſily receive the crown in preference to a woman: but 
the great abilities and amiable diſpoſition of Margaret were now 
ſo well known, that ſhe was almoſt unanimouſly elected queen 
of Denmark, and immediately made Copenhagen the ſeat of her 
empire. This princeſs, of whom I have already given ſome 
account, joined to the ambition, which is common to her ſex, 
ſuch abilities, and ſuch a knowledge of mankind, as are very rare 
to be found in one perſon : ſhe loved pleaſure, grandeur, and 
magnificence, but ſhe loved them as a queen, and made them 
ſubſervient to her glory, which, together with the deſire of in- 
creaſing her power, and extending the limits of her empire, ap- 
peared to be her predominant paſſions. Margaret ſaw, with 
a fecret pleaſure, that the Swedes were diſcontented with their 
king, and therefore ſhe applied herſelf, but with great addreſs, 
to make a party among the principal people of that nation : thoſe 
who were ill- treated by Albert always found a retreat at her court, 
where they were diſtinguiſhed and had penſions ; ſhe even ex- 
claimed publicly againſt the attempts that this king was making 
| to deſtroy the liberties and privileges of the Swedes. Albert was 
| 5 every day laying taxes upon the people, without the concur- 
| rence of the ſtates or of the ſenate : he drew conſiderable ſums 
trom the clergy in form of a loan; but that which rendered him 
. perfectly odious to the biſhops and to the nobility, was the re- uniting 


| of the one third part of the fiefs to the demeſnes of the crown, 
| — ef 
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of which the nobility and clergy, had been in poſſeſſion for a 
great 1 number of years. This-re-union was the ſignal of a revolt, 


all the Swedes united againſt. him, and reſolved to drive him 


out of the kingdom; intendivg,, at the ſame time, to offer the 
crown to the queen Margaret of Denmark, from, the ſuppoſition 
that this princeſs, who was already occupied in the kingdom of 
Denmark, would content herſelf with little more than the title 
of queen of Sweden; and moreover flattering themſelves, that 
if ſhe ſhould endeavour to extend her authority too far, the 
Danes and the Norwegians would make a common caſe with 


them, to keep their ſovereign dependent upon the ſtates and the 


ſenate of each kingdom. With this view they ſecretly ſent ſeve- 
ral of the principal lords of the kingdom to Copenhagen, with 

an offer of their crown: Margaret received the propoſition with 
great joy, imagining that this election would not only ſecure 
the peace of the Daniſh nation, but that notwithſtanding the 
animoſity which had always ſubſiſted between the two nations, 
and wh'ch had been the cauſe of a continued ſcene of wars and 
confuſion, this would be the means of uniting the two kingdoms 
for ever; beſides that natural ambition and deſire of glory which 
| made fo great a part of her character, theſe motives contributed 
not a little to make her accept the propoſals of the diſcontented 
party in Sweden; and ſhe immediately agreed with the deputies, 
that the nobility ſhould take up arms, and inform the king Al- 
bert that he was depoſed; that the ſtates and the army ſhould, 
as ſoon as poſſible, proclaim her publicly their ſovereign; and 
that, in conſequence of her election, ſhe promiſed to ſend 


a conſiderable body of troops into their kingdom to ſupport them. 


As ſoon as this treaty was ſigned, the Swedes raiſed an army againſt 
the king, informed him by a herald, that they renounced the 


obedience that they had ſworn to him, and at the ſame time. 
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proclaimed Margaret of Valdemar queen of Sweden in their camp, 
This princeſs on her fide fent the ſuecours agreed upon to join 
the diſcontented party; and, with theſe united forces, they 
marched towards Weſtrogothia, where Albert aſſembled his 
army: this prince had taken every meaſure to reſiſt his enemies; 
he had aſſembled a conſiderable body of troops, called ſeveral 
German princes to his ſuccour who were his friends and allies, 
and even engaged the ifland of Gotland to the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order, for 20,000 nobles of the roſe, to have money to de- 
fray the expences of the war: ſoon after the two armies met, 
and the king's forces were entirely defeated, and he and all his. 


principal officers were taken priſoners. 


The princes of the houſe of Mecklingbourg afterwards raiſed 
ſome new troops in favour of this unhappy prince, and they 
were joined with conſiderable forces from the Hans-towns, which 
were become extremely jealous and uneaſy at the power of this 
great queen, and the progreſs of her arms: but after making 
Sweden the theatre of war for ſeveral years, they gained no ad- 
vantage, and were at laſt obliged to conſent to a peace; whereby 
the king, to recover his liberty, was obliged to renounce his crown 
and to retire into his own country of Mecklingbourg, and Mar- 
garet was acknowledged queen of Sweden, of Denmark, and of 


Norway. 


Seeing this princeſs without children, and fearing that after 


Her death the king Albert or his ſon would revive their preten- 


fions, the Swedes interceded with the queen to ſecure the hap- 
pineſs of their kingdom by an advantageous marriage; but their 
propofitaons reſpecting this matter were not well received: Jea- 


tous of the ſovereign power, ſhe could not reſolve to ſhare it 
even 
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even with a huſband ; nevertheleſs, to ſatisfy them as much as 
poſſible, ſhe reſolved to adopt a ſucceſſor, but at the ſame time 
to chuſe him ſo young that, by his impatience to reign, he 
ſhould not be for many years in a ſituation to diſturb her govern- 


ment, and therefore ſhe choſe her eldeſt ſiſter's grandſon, Henry 
of Pomerania, whoſe name ſhe changed to. that of Eric, reſolv- 


ing to breed him up at court, and to place the three northern 


crowns upon his head. At this time the government of Sweden. 


was. nearly the ſame with that of Denmark, the king was 


elected in each ſtate, the ſenate in each kingdom. was-nearly upow 
the ſame footing, and the king could not, without the participa- 
tion or conſent of the ſtates, undertake any affair of great impor- 
tance. The queen, after having taken. ſome time to gain over 


the principal perſons in each kingdom, called together the ſtates- 


general of the three kingdoms to Calmar in Sweden, to paſs a 


fundamental law for the union of the three kingdoms under one 


head, as I have already obſerved, before whom ſhe preſented the 
young d ke of Pomerania, and deſired them to accept of him as 
her ſucceſſor: the gravity and eloquence with which. this queen 
preſented herſelf, the ſolidity of her diſcourſe,, and. the applauſe 
and credit of her friends, immediately gained the whole aſſembly 
in her favour : ſhe ſet forth the great advantages that would ariſe 
to them from having but one ſovereign ; that her election had 
even terminated all on a ſudden the differences that had long. ſub. 
ſiſted between them, and which would continually ariſe. between 
neighbouring and powerful ſtates; that in future they. would 
be maſters. of all the commerce of the Baltic; and that. the 
Hans-towns would never be able to take any advantage of their 


diviſions, The ſtates immediately conſented to the election of 


the young duke, and paſſed the law for the union of the three 
kingdoms, which was confirmed by the moſt ſolemn oaths of all 
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preſent. The Swedes flattered themſelves ts have ſo limited the 
authority of their princes by this treaty, that they thought the 


moſt. bold and enterprizing of them would never be in a ſitua- 


tion to make any attempts upon their liberty: but it was not 


long before they ſaw how much they had been deceived in their 


calculations; as the queen was too powerful, and had ſeen too 
much of their turbulent diſpoſition to be contented with ſuch a 
limited authority. As ſoon as this princeſs ſaw herſelf eſtabliſhed - 


in Sweden, ſhe uſed all her addreſs and politics to fix the Swedes 


to increaſe her authority and to make it permanent; but the car- 
ried on her ſcheme for ſome time ſo ſecretly, that no perſon had 


any idea of what ſhe had in view: ſhe removed by degrees all 


the Swediſh gentlemen from the government of the principal 
fortreſſes in their kingdom, and gave ſome of them more profitable 
Places at her court, and others governments of the ſame nature 
in Denmark, always with an apparent advantage to them ; but 


at the ſame time making them entirely dependent upon her ; 


and ſhe gave the greateſt part of the governments in Sweden to 
Danith gentlemen, which was contrary to the treaty of Calmar. 
Hereupon the Swedes, much diſcontented with her conduct, went 
in a body to make repreſentations to the queen of the infraction 
of their privileges, and of the treaty of Calmar ; but as ſhe now 
ſaw herſelf in a ſituation to ſupport authority, ſhe told them that 
ſhe would take great care to preſerve the fortreſſes of the king- 
dom, and the authority that they had inveſted. This politic 
princeſs, ſuppoſing that a people who had been accuſtomed 
to enjoy an excluſive liberty, who were turbulent and al- 
ways ready to revolt, and who fought like lions in defence 
of their liberties and privileges, would not eaſily be kept in 
ſubjection, took every politic meaſure to increaſe the number 


of her friends, and to form a party in the kingdom that was 


2 capable 
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capable of preventing any revolt, and of ſupporting her au- 


thority, For this purpoſe ſhe caſt her eyes upon the clergy, 
powerful by their great riches and the number of their waffals, 


and moreover conſiderable by the reſpect which the people had 


for religion: the queen made conſiderable preſents: to all the 
churches in Sweden, augmented the power, and confirmed all 
the privileges of the biſhops; and to intereſt them the more in 
the preſervation. of the royal authority, ſhe inveſted them with 
a conſiderable part of the government: flattered by thefe marks 
of diſtinction and grace, the biſhops devoted themſelves entirely 
to the intereſts of the court; and all the eccleſiaſtics of the ſe- 
cond order followed their example, not only as being in a great 
meaſure dependent upon their ſuperiors, but becauſe the protec- 


tion of the court, and the recommendation of the queen was the 


— 


4 


ſureſt method to obtain a biſhopric. 


On the contrary the lords and gentlemen, who had been for: 
ſome time jealous of the riches and power of the clergy, were 
extremely chagrined to ſee the bithops inveſted with this new 
authority; but nevertheleſs they were not in a ſituation to ſhew 
their reſentment during the queen's life-time ; for this princeſs, 
who was as politic as powerful, had her creatures in ſecret among 
the diſcontented party, who informed her of all their reſolutions, 
and who broke all the meaſures they had taken to throw off her 
yoke. © 1 


After the death of this great princeſs, king Eric ſucceeded to 
the three northern crowns; but, as I have already obſerved, he 
had a character very different from that of Margaret; he gave 
the Swedes to be governed by ſtrangers, treated them as enemies 
diſarmed, rather than as ſubjects, loaded them with taxes, and 
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filled the kingdom with foreign troops, who oppreſſed and robbed 
the people in every part; and when this was made known to the 
court, their complaints were rejected with contempt: finding 
this oppreſſion and tyranny inſupportable, the Swedes at length 
took up arms under the conduct of a gentleman of Dalicarlia, and 
of Charles Canuteſon, great marſnal of the kingdom, renounced 
their allegiance to Eric, drove the Danes out of the kingdom, 
and elected Canuteſon their protector. This lord took advantage 
of the miſunderſtanding which was then between the king and 
the Danes, and the Norwegians to ſtrengthen his party, and to 
fortify himſelf in Sweden. Eric, ſeeing himſelf maſter of the 
three kingdoms, ſuppoſed that his power ſet him above the laws 
and the privileges of theſe nations: treated the Danes and 
the Norwegians in the ſame manner as he had done the Swedes, 
and pretended to reign in the moſt deſpotic manner, without hav- 
ing any regard for the people, who were much diſpoſed to be his 
ſubjects, but who would not be treated as ſlaves : ſuch a beha- 
viour made the three kingdoms revolt againſt him; and the 
people in general were fo much exaſperated at his conduct, that 
he had not any faithful fubjects to oppoſe againſt the revolted, 
and was obliged.to abandon the kingdom : when the Danes im- 
mediately elected Chriſtophle of Bavaria his nephew to be their 
king; and, as ſoon as this prince was ſeated upon the throne of 
Denmark, he-demanded of the ſtates of Sweden and of Norway 
to be acknowledged likewiſe as their ſovereign, according to the 
treaty of Calmar. The Norwegians ſubmitted, but the protector 
of Sweden, with the greateſt part of the principal nobility, re- 
ſolved to defend themſelves, and repreſented to the ſtates that 
the election of this prince ſhould be rejected, as the Danes had 
made it without the participation or conſent of their allies; how- 
ever the biſhops and the clergy fo powerfully ſolicited the ſtates 
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in favour of this prince, that at length he was likewiſe acknow- 


ledged as king of Sweden; but his reign was not happier for the 


Swedes than was that of ſeveral of his predeceſſors, whoſe 
maxims he rigidly followed : he attached himſelf to Denmark, 
and endeavoured to reduce Sweden to be a province of this 


kingdom but, happily for the Swedes as well as for himſelf, 


death prevented his deſigns, and the Danes elected Chriſtian of 
Oldenbourg in his place, but without the concurrence of the 
Swedes o or of the oor 8 e TOP EOS 


This prince nevertheleſs pretended, after the example of his 
predeceſſor, that the election of the Danes was a ſufficient title 
to ſecure him the crowns of Sweden and of N orway; but he 
was oppoſed by the great marſhal Canuteſon, who counter- 
acted all his deſigns with the greateſt firmneſs and courage. 


This lord, who had been protector of the kingdom, and who 
perceived that the Swedes were much diſguſted with the Daniſh 
governi nent, had ſecretly formed a plan to place the crown upon 


his own head: as being great marſhal of the kingdom he was 
maſter of all the troops, as well regulars as militia, and he was 


governor and commander in chief of F mland, beſides being one 


of the richeſt lords in Sweden. 


The ſtates being aſſembled at Stockholm, the great martha) 
came there at the head of ſuch a number of the nobility and 
gentry, that it was not doubted but that he was maſter of the 
election; he began with repreſenting to the aſſembly how much 
the treaty of Calmar was prejudicial to the kingdom, that the 


queen Margaret and her ſucceflors had only made uſe of it as 


2 pretence to make the Swedes ſubſervient to the Danes, and 
that the latter had treated the former not as their allies but as 
VOL. I. 3 M their 
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3 1 their ſlaves, ſince they had ufurped the power of giving them. 
j © king without calling them to his election; but that the 
N Swedes merited to be treated ſtill more unworthily if they did 
not break a treaty ſo ſhameful to all the nation. This diſcourſe, 
which was pronounced with a great deal of force and addreſs, 
awakened the hatred and antipathy which the Swedes had always 
bore the Daniſh dominion, ſo that they rejected the count of 
Oldenbourg and elected the great marſhal to be their king, as a 
recompence for the zeal which he had always ſhewn to promote 
the intereſts of his country. This prince had likewiſe credit and 
abilities enough to make himſelf to be elected king of N orway, 
was afterwards crowned at Drontheim, and confided the 
government of that ſtate to two of the principal lords of the | 


kingdom. 


The biſhops and clergy of Sweden were ſtrong in the intereſt 
of the crown of Denmark, ſince queen Margaret had preferred 
them in the government of the kingdom in preference to the 
nobility ; they did not give their conſent to the election of the 
great martha] but becauſe they were not in a ſituation to oppoſe 
him, and it was. with the greateſt impatience and chagrin that 
they ſaw him become ſo powerful: he plainly ſaw that they 
were diſcontented, and he knew that it was becauſe he reigned 
without letting them have any ſhare in the government ; but 

| : he did not act ſo prudently as Margaret did upon the like occaſion; 
| | | be now thought himſelf ſo powerful that he had nothing to 
| fear; he even undertook to humble the clergy, and to deprive. 
i them of a part of their riches which they expended in ſo much 
pomp and luxury, and which only ſerved to make them ſeditious 
and turbulent; for which purpoſe he publiſhed an order, con- 


jointly with the ſenate, that an exact enquiry ſhould be made 
6 after 
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after all the lands and rights of the crown that had been uſurped 
by the clergy; and it was moreover expreſsly forbidden, by a law 


of the kingdom, that any religious foundation ſhould be made 


in future under any pretext whatever, to prevent the clergy and 
the Monks from acquiring inſenfibly all the riches of the Mate. 
Theſe acts irritated all the biſhops and clergy to the laſt degree; 


they treated Canuteſon as a heretic, and declared publicly that 
this attempt upon their temporal property was to all intents and 
purpoſes an attempt againſt their religion; and therefore, after 
having engaged all their relations, vaſſals, and creatures in their 


intereſt, they reſolved to make a revolt againſt the king. The 


archbiſhop of Upſal diſpatched ſecretly a meſſenger to the king 
of Denmark to intreat his majeſty to paſs into Sweden, and to 
revive the pretenſions which he had to this crown in conſequence 
of the union of Calmar, and at the ſame time aſſured him 
that all the biſhops and clergy would immediately declare in his 
favour, and receive him in their towns and in their fortreſſes as 
their ſovereign, 


Chriſtian the Firſt of Dentnark was then waging war in 
Norway, where he had alſo been called by the clergy who had 
formed a party againſt the king ; but this prince did not heſitate 
a moment to ſend a powerful army into Sweden to ſupport the 


biſhops. As ſoon as the archbiſhop heard that the Danes had 


appeared upon the frontiers of the kingdom, he immediately 
convoked a general aſſembly of the clergy at Upſal, where he 
excommunicated the king in a folemn maſs which he faid for 
this purpoſe, and afterwards, like a biſhop of the church 
militant, he laid down his robes and ecclefiaſtiaal ornaments 
upon the altar, and ſwore that he would never take them up 
up again till he had driven his king out of the kingdom: he 
3 put 
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put on a ſword and a uit g of armour, . 1 in u dreſs he put 
himſelf at the head of his vaſſals to make war againſt his, 
ſovereign: all the other biſhops imitated his example, took up, 
arms, as they ſaid, to defend their liberties and privileges, and 
openly joined the Daniſh party to ſupport the authority of the. 
princes of that nation, who, in their abſence, had abandoned: 
all the honours of the ſovereignty, and even ſome part of the 
royal authority, to them. On many occaſions thoſe prelates. 
were ſeen. at the head of the Daniſh army fighting againſt their 
own king: however, notwithſtanding all theſe church-ſoldiers, 

and all the power of the king of Denmark, Canuteſon would 
have had nothing to fear if he had been contented to reign with 
the dignity of a king and the revenues of thoſe lands which he 
had re-united to the demeſnes of the crown, joined to thoſe 
which the kings his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed; but he would 
govern too imperiouſly in the beginning of his reign : he impoſed 
extraordinary taxes upon the people to ſupport the expences of 
the war, and attacked the privileges of the nobility as he had 
formerly done thoſe of the clergy, without conſidering that it 
was to them that he owed his crown. Many of the moſt con- 
ſiderable lords in the kingdom abandoned his party; and the 
archbiſhop, who took advantage of this miſuderſtanding, beat the 
king's army, greatly weakened by the retreat of many of the 
principal nobility and their vafſals, and purſued the king even to 
Stockholm, where he retired after the loſs of the battle. C auuteſon, 
abandoned by the nobility, without troops. and proviſions to 
ſupport a ſiege, and fearing to fall into the hands of his enemies, 
quitted the kingdom, and retired into Pruſſia with a deſign to 
raiſe troops and to return and ſupport his title at the head of 
an army. The archbiſhop was received into Stockholm, where 
he immediately proclaimed Chriſtian king of Sweden: this 
prince, 
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prince, who was at that time in Norway, came into Sweden 
with all diſpatch, and was acknowledged their ſovereign. 
The archbiſhop flattered himſelf te govern the kingdom under 
the name of the king, but Chriſtian fhewed his diſſike to this 
Prelate's behaviour; he liked the treaſon, but he hated the 
the traitor; declared publicly that he would reign himſelf, and 


gave this primate but a very ſmall part in the adminiſtration of 


the public affairs. Piquedꝭ at the king's conduct the archbiſhop 
could not hide his reſentment, and explained himſelf to Chriſtian 
in terms which almoſt threatened another revolt: the king, who 
was glad of this opportunity to-get rid of this ſavage and turbulent 
archbiſhop, ordered him to be arreſted and ſent under a ſtrong 
guard into Denmark; whereupon the biſhop of Linkoeping, 
who was the archbiſhop's nephew, immediately took up arms 
againſt the king, and ſoon raiſed ſuch a formidable army as 
gained ſeveral advantages over the king's troops, ſo that Chriſtian 
was not in, a ſituation to keep the field againſt the biſhop, but 


after having placed ſtrong garriſons in all the fortreſſes which he 


held in Sweden, he retired into Denmark to form a new, army. 


In. the mean time the biſhop was mafter of the govern- 
ment, and continued. to be ſo for near ſeven years while the war 
continued: he ſeveral times offered to receive the king of Den- 


mark into Sweden if he would give the archbiſhop his liberty, 


but Chriſtian was firm in his. reſolution, imagining that he 
ſhould be able to make himſelf maſter of Sweden by force of 
arms. The friends of Canuteſon took advantage of the diviſion 
between the king of Denmark and the Swediſh clergy, and 
gained the biſhop over to their party, and made him conſent to 
the re- eſtabliſnment of this king, who thereupon returned into 
Sweden and remountedithe throne, after having been ſeven years 
in exile; but his good fortune was not of any long duration. 


Chriſtian, 
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"Chriſtian, who now ſaw the fault that he had committed by 
quarreling with the clergy, became reconciled to the archbiſhop, 
gave him his liberty, eſeorted him into Sweden with 4 company 
of his own guards, and ſupplied him with. military ſtores to raiſe 
another army againſt Canuteſon: he could not furniſh him with 


the king's army was cut to pieces, ſo that he had not troops 


of his party, and the kingdom fell into the greateſt confuſion 


the authority of either of thoſe princes. A ſcene of civil war, 
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any troops at this time, as he was engaged in a war at home. 
When the archbiſhop returned into Sweden he blamed his nephew 
greatly for contributing to the reſtoration of Canuteſon, and 
they two reſolved to dethrone him a ſecond time. The wat 
began again with more fury than ever, and in a bloody battle 
that was fought upon the lake Marler, which was then frozen, 


enough left to cover his retreat, and was taken priſoner, obliged 
to renounce the title of king, and was afterwards ſent to a caſtle 
in Finland. Proud of the ſucceſs of his arms, the archbiſhop 
was not preffing to acknowledge Chriſtian for king of Sweden; 
his priſon had opened his eyes in regard to the conduct and politics 
of this prince, and he reſolved to enjoy the fruits of this victory 
himſelf; he divided the ſovereign power with the principal lords 


and anarchy, having as many ſovereigns as there were lords who 
had vaſſals or the command of any caſtles, : 

They made war upon each other on the moſt trifling occaſions, | 
and made uſe of the names of the kings Canuteſon and Chriſtian 
to give ſome colour to the hoſtile attacks which they made upon 
their neighbours, though in fat they did not acknowledge 


which continued for near four years, reduced Sweden to the 
greateſt degree of miſery; when this extraordinary archbiſhop 


omg dead, and the people ruined by hag in a ſtate of inde- 
pendence, 


SW E D E N. 


trampled under foot, and the moſt rigld ſubjection was preferable 


to the confuſion and anarchy which then defolated the kingdom. 
This prince no- mounted the throne for the third time, and 
they received bim as king with great ſolemnity; but they only 


gave him the title of king, with the poſſeſfion of the capital, for the 
23 and — n nn _e _— NOIR in * 3 


2; 


Canuteſon. la ba a very mals time 115 his re- eftabliſh- 
ment, and recommended Steno Sture, his nephew, to. ſucceed. 


him in quality of adminiſtrator of Sweden, fearing to excite 
the jealouſy. of the great lords and the biſhops by à more 
elevated title. After his death the ſtates approved of the choice 
which he had made, and the advice which he had given his 


ſucceſſor, and in this quality they. entruſted the command of 
the troops and the government of the ſtate upon him. The 


dignity of adminiſtrator, or protector, was not, properly ſpeak- 
ing, but a kind of commiſſion which was granted during the 


interregnum, and which might be revoked at any time by the 


ſtate: the adminiſtrator was the captain-general of the ſtate, 
and his authority extended chiefly over the troops, and both the 
officers and ſoldiers took an oath of fidelity to him. The arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, as. firſt. ſenator of the ſtate, preſided in all 


public affairs and at all the great ceremonies; all the forms of 


juſtice and regularity being in thoſe days meaſured by the ſword : 
but during the war the whole ſovereign power and authority was 
in the perſon of the adminiſtrator ; he had then all the authority 
of the king, without daring to take the title. The Swedes dreaded 


abſolute power even to the very name of a king, and flattered 
themſelves with greater freedom under the government of an 
adminiſtrator, 


463 
pendence, which was the cauſe of all their miſery, they demanded 


almoſt unanimouſly to have the king Canuteſon-placed-again upon 
the throne, as all law, regularity, and juſtice were at this time 
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adminiſtrator, who had nevertheleſs às mich legal authority as 
any of their kings ever had; and in fact, if he Was a man of 
abilities, and conducted himſelf with prudence, ed as much 
as he choſe to have, for there was no regularity in the Swediſh 
government at this time. Chriſtian the Firſt of Denmark uſed 
every expedient to aboliſh this dignity, and to obtain the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the union of Calmar; ſometimes he attempted 
to do it by negociation, and at other times by force of arms, 


The clergy were always in his intereſt, and declared openly i in 
his favour whenever r hey could ao it with . 


Chriſtian the F inſt alt his fon i ale | in Brodes; 
with the adminiſtrators Steno and /Suanto Sture, for four and 
forty years; often theſe princes and theſe lords were maſters at 
the ſame time of different provinces in Sweden, | according as 
the party of the biſhops or of the nobility prevailed, and yet 
neither the one nor the other were entirely abſolute in this king- 
dom, where it was neceſſary that the kings, in order to be ac- 
knowledged as ſuch; ſhould buy, at the expence of one part of 
their authority, the obedience of their ſubjects. 


Such was the ſtate of Sweden, without any regular form of 
government, but divided into factions, when the ſcene opened 
which formed the great revolution, and in conſequence the 
foundation of the Swediſh monarchy through the means of 
Guſtavus Vaſa, the firſt King of the wo fs who are at preſent 


upon the throne. 


# 
* 


After the death of ads Sture the biſhops and clergy made 
tome powerful efforts to re-eſtabliſh the Daniſh government in 


Swale} and to aboliſh the dignity « of adminiſtrators, but they 
— £G3 were 
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were as ſtrongly oppoſed by the nobility and the otlier orders of 


the ſtates, to whom the Daniſh government was become odious, 


and his ſon Steno Sture the younger was elected adminiſtrator, 
though much againſt the inclination of the biſhops and clergy, 


who were at that time obliged to conſent to the election, but who 


conſtantly kept up a corre ſpondence with the king of Denmark, 


and informed him of every thing that paſſed in the government. 


Chriſtian the Second, at that time king of Denmark, 
whoſe ſavage character has been already repreſented, finding 


himſelf conſtrained! by the laws and ſenate of his own King- 
dom, and ſuppoſing, Sweden as a kingdom where by the force 


of his arms and the right of conqueſt he ſhould one day in all 


probability be in a ſituation to make his will be received as the 
only law, burned with impatience till the truce which the king 
his father and the ſtates of his kingdom had made with the late 
adminiſtrator was expired, that he might carry his arms again 
into tF s kingdom, and therefore this prince made ſome pro- 
poſitions to the archbiſhop of Upſal, at that time the declared 


enemy of young Steno, and fixed him in his intereſt ; and 


through his authority and intereſt, together with thoſe of the 
reſt of the clergy, formed a great party in Sweden, as he had 
particulary promiſed them, that 1f he was ever acknowledged as 
king of. Sweden he would entruſt all the authority and care of 
the government to them. Flattered with theſe promiſes, the 
clergy, in an aſſembly which the archbiſhop held at Upal, 


unanimouſly declared for the king of Denmark, and fome 


of them even propoſed to invite that prince to break the 


truce before- mentioned, to ſurprize the prince Steno, whom 


they treated as an uſurper, though they had given their voices 


for his election, and that all the biſhops thould proclaim 
Chriſtian to be their king in all the tœwns and villages under 
their obedience, and at the ſame time ſecure all their friends 
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and vaſſals in their intereſt. The arclibiſhop, ſeeing all the 
clergy devoted to his intereſt, immediately began to place 
garriſons and proviſions in the fortreſſes which depended upon 
the archbiſhopric, as if war had been already declared; a great 
many of his friends and all the diſcontented perſons retired to 
Upfal, together with all the partizans of the king of Denmark: 
but all all theſe movements, and the imprudent conduct of this 
prelate, ſoon informed the adminiſtrator what were his inten- 
tions; and as he owed the archbiſhopric to the good-will of 
this prince, it was thought that his ingratitude could not be 
equalled but by his wicked and malevolent diſpoſition. Steno, 
irritated at his behaviour, was impatient to take up arms im- 
mediately againſt the archbiſhop, but his council oppoſed him; 
from the ſuppoſition that the leaſt violence which he did would 
only fortify the party of this prelate, as he had yet no certain- 
proof his intentions; and, on the contrary, they defired him 
rather to ſmother his reſentment for ſome time, and endeavour to 
win over this turbulent churchman by mildneſs and good-nature.. 
In conſequence of this ſalutary advice, the adminiſtrator made a 
viſit to the archbiſhop as to a perſon who owed his grandeur and 
power to him, and endeavoured by all kinds of kindnefs to bring 
him over to his intereſt, but received no other anſwer but 
menaces and reproaches. Surprized at the ingratitude of this 
churchman, and irritated at his menaces, he reſolved to make 
uſe of his power and authority to bring him back to his duty: 
he convoked the ſtates-general of the kingdom at Telli, under 
pretence that the truce that had been made with Denmark 
during his father's life-time was near at an end, but in fact with 
the intention of having a new declaration of his authority, 
of confirming it by the preſence of the ſtates, and to endeavour 


to find out if the archbiſhop' s party was conſiderable. This 
prelate, 
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-prelate, on the other hand, uſed every expedient to increaſe the 
-number. of his adherents ; he even gained over the governors of 
Stockholm and of ſome other fortreſſes, and ſent a faithful friend 
to Chriſtian to inform him of every ſtep that he had taken, and 
to exhort him to advance at the head of his army without pay- 
ing any regard to the truce, as he might break it under many 
pretexts, at the ſame time aſſuring him that the governors of 
Stockholm and ſeveral other fortrefles would immediately receive 
his troops and declare in his favour. Chriſtian, notwithſtanding 
his tyranmcal diſpoſition, was at leaſt for keeping| up ſome 
appearances and regularity ; and in anſwer informed the arch- 
biſhop that it was not enough to break the truce, but he muſt 
endeavour not only to bring the ſtates of Denmark to conſent 
to raiſe money to carry on the war, but that he muſt find ſuch 
a pretext for breaking the truce as would juſtify him before his 
own ſubjects as well as before the neighbouring powers, which 
however he would take every meaſure to do. When the ſtates 
of Sv eden were aſſembled, the adminiſtrator had the ſatisfaction 
to find that the greateſt part of them were the ſame perſons who 
had ſupported his election; and ſeeing his party now ſo ſtrong, 
he cited the archbiſhop before them to take the oath of fidelity 
which he owed to the crown: but this prelate, not chuſing to 
riſk his perſon in an aſſembly where the majority of the voices 
Were againſt him, ſhut himſelf up in a very ſtrong fortreſs near 
Upſal which belonged to the archbiſhopric, and there aſſembled 
all the biſhops and all his friends, as if the aſſembly of the ſtates 
at Tell: was neither free nor legal. 


At the ſame time John Arcemboldi, the Pope's legate, ap- 
peared in the North as a merchant of diſpenſations and indul- 


gencies; he had been in Denmark and gained the confidence of 
3N 2 Chriſtian, 
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Chriſtian, who informed him of all his defigns againſt Sweden, 
of the ſteps which the archbiſhop meant to take, and of his 
being aſſured of the governors of Stockholm and of ſome other 
fortreſſes in that kingdom: he afterwards paſſed into Sweden, 

and as he found the adminiſtrator much more inclined to be 
liberal than Chriſtian from the maguificent preſents which he 
made him, when he complained to this apoſtolic meſſenger of the 
ingratitude of the archbiſhop, he likewiſe artfully added, that he 
was well informed of his bad deſigns, but that he was reſolved to 
make him acknowledge his dignity or leave the kingdom, 
The legate, charmed with the liberality of the adminiſtrator, 
and ſuppoſing that he was at leaſt informed of the greateſt part 
of the ſecret, approved of his reſentment, and informed him of 
all Chriſtian's defigns and of the connections which he had with 
the clergy of Sweden; he did not even forget the treaſon of the 
governors of Stockholm and ſome other fortreſſes: ſome authors 
have ſuppoſed that he was afraid this prince would have ſtopped 
the money for the indulgencies which he had foid- if he con- 
tinued to make it a ſecret any longer; however he deſired the 
_ adminiſtrator to conduct himſelf towards the archbiſhop in ſuch 
1 manner that there ſhould not be the leaſt ſuſpicion of his 
having given any intelligence of this matter, as he was equally 
fearful that Chriſtian ſhould ſtop the money which he had made 
in Denmark by the ſale of his {piritual wares. 


The ſenate and the ſtates of Denmark were much diſpoſed 
to live 1n peace and to continue the truce with Sweden, therefore 
Chriſtian found himſelf much embarraſſed in his affairs. The 
adminiſtrator, on the other hand, loſt no time to prevent his 


enemies from carrying their deſigns into execution: he reſolved 


to make uſe of the inteiligence which he had received from the 
legate, 


2 
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legate, without betraying the author of it: he immediately 


aſſembled the ſenate, and informed them that there was a con- 


ſpiracy formed againſt the ſtate, and that the governors of ſome 
of the principal fortreſſes in the kingdom were determined to 


open their gates to the enemies as ſoon as ever they preſented 


themſelves before thoſe places; and it was reſolved that thoſe 


governors ſhould be immediately ſeized and accuſed of high- 


treaſon before the ſtates, which were to be aflembled for that 


purpoſe. In their examination before this aſſembly they con- 
feſſed the correſpondence which they had holden with the king of 
Denmark, and accuſed the archbiſhop as being the author and 


chief of the conſpiracy ; whereupon the adminiſtrator cited this 


prelate before the aſſembly to give an account of his conduct, 


and the ſtates, highly offended at the pride and rebellion of this 
churchman, reſolved to ſecure his perſon. and to try him for 
 high-treaſon according to the laws then exiſting in the kingdom; 
they deſired the adminiſtrator to inveſt the place where he was 


retired aud at the ſame time to arreſt all his friends and relations 


who were ſuſpected and who were in a fituation to take up arms 


in his favour: moreover, as the ſtates foreſaw that theſe 
meaſures would engage them in a quarrel with the king of 
Denmark, the adminiſtrator was deſired to put the kingdom in 
a proper ſtate of defence. 5 


The archbiſhop was in the greateſt deſpair when he found that 
his deſigns were diſcovered before he had time to carry them 
properly into execution: he complained to his friends of the 
king of Denmark's tardineſs, and ſent one of them to him with 
the greateſt diſpatch, to repreſent to him the danger to which 
he was expoſed, and to preſs him to advance immediately at 
the head of his troops. The adminiſtrator, by the advice of 
Guſtavus 
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Guſtavus Ericſon, a young lord of great merit whom I ſhall 
hereafter have an occaſion of mentioning very often, reſolved 
to give fire-arms to all his militia, who to this time were only 
armed with bows and arrows: and having bought a great number 
of muſkets at Lubec, the ſhip that was loaded with them to 
bring them into Sweden was taken by a Daniſh admiral ; and 
by this act of hoſtility war was declared between the two 
kingdoms, notwithſtanding the ſtates of Denmark were fo 
deſirous of living in peace. However the adminiſtrator, though 
he was deprived of theſe ſuccours, advanced his troops to befiege 
the archbiſhop, put himſelf at the head of the militia, which 
formed the greateſt part of his army, and gave the command of 
the cavalry to the young Guſtavus Ericſon, imagining that he 
ſhould be able to take the place before the Danes were in a 
ſituation to make any diverſion; but he had ſcarcely opened the 
trenches before he heard that the Danes were landed near Stock- 
holm, and were committing the greateſt ravages:: alarmed at 
this intelligence, he divided his army, leaving the infantry to 
form the ſiege; and accompanied by his friend Guſtavus, and 
all the young nobility of the kingdom, he marched to attack 
the enemies, whom he met ſome leagues from Stockholm, 
where a bloody battle was fought, and by the good conduct and 
bravery of Guſtavus, decided in favour of the Swedes : the 
greateſt part of the Danes were cut to pieces, and thoſe who 
eſcaped were obliged to fly to their veſſels; when the admini- 
ſtrator brought back his victorious troops to puſh on the ſiege of 
the archbiſhop's fortreſs, who was ſoon after obliged to ſurrender, 
and was condemned by the ſenate to reſign immediately his 
| aʒarchbiſhopric, and to retire into a convent to do penitence for all 
_— the diſorders which his ambition had cauſed in the kingdom: 
i | the ſenate likewiſe ordered that this fortreſs, which had always 
krved 
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ferved as 4 retreat to rebels, ſhould be deſtroyed, and that the - 
adminiſtrator ſhould be. thanked. for the vigilance which he had 
employed to check this rebellion, and to aſſure him that all the 
kingdom. would unite themſelves to ſupport his conduct and the 
orders of the ſenate, if the pope ſhould unjuſtly undertake to re-- 
eſtabliſh the archbiſhop.. This order was entered in all the 
public regiſters. and ſigned by all the ſenators. both ecclefiaſtic 
and laic; and in conſequence. of. it. the fortreſs was deſtroyed, . 
and the archbiſhop was obliged to renounce his dignity: this prelate 
ſigned his diſmiſſion before the whole ſenate to. be ſent to the 
pope, but at the ſame time he deputed one of his friends to Rome 
to proteſt againſt. the violence that had been done him, and to 
implore the protection of that formidable court. The king of 

Denmark likewiſe, who ſaw that the abdication. of the arch- 
biſhop would. ruin all his deſigns, and who was extremely. 
chagrined and. fired on hearing that his troops were defeated, . 
took every ſtep to irritate the Moſcovites againſt. the Swedes, and- 
joined the archbiſhop in his ſolicitations to the pope againſt the 
adminiſtrator. . 
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Upon the complaints of the archbiſhop and the ſolicitations 
of Chriſtian, the pope ordered his legate, who was then in 
Denmark, to return into Sweden, and to threaten the admini— 
ſtrator with excommunication if he did not immediately reſtore 


the archbiſhop to his dignity. 


Ll 


The legate being arrived in Sweden made known his meſſage . 
to the adminiſtrator, who, on his part, laid it before, the ſenate- 
who were almoſt unanimous in oppoſing. the - archbiſhop's 
reſtitution, and repreſented. to the adminiſtrator that he ought 


not to be frighted by che thunders of the Vatican, which were. 
become 
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Was irritated. againſt. them becauſe they had refuſed” to pay 


of the kingdom. 


much ſurprized that the pope ſhould intereſt himſelf for a traitor 
biſhop could not cover him from the juſtice of his country ; 


ſigned his condemnation ; and moreover, that it was impoſſible 
to reſtore him without expoſing the kingdom to new 


duct of the ſenate, and wrote to the pope that the archbiſhop 
| had merited the puniſhment which he had received; but this 


communicated the adminiſtrator and all the ſenate, condemacd 


other functions of ſuch like archbiſhops, and moreover laid 
them under a fine of 109,000 ducats, which they were to pay 
the archbiſhop for his damages. The bull was ſent to the king 


particular orders to treat the Swedes as diſobedient, excommunt- 
cated, and opinionated ſchiſmatics. 


become ſo common and were ilued out FI ſuch infamous 


purpoſes, that the world now laughed at them ; that the Pope 


Peter's- pence, and in concert with the king of Denmark, he 
ſolicited the re-eſtabliſhment of a rebel to ui himſelf maſter 


_ og 


The adminiſtrator upon this informed the legate, that he was 
who had merited death; that his character and dignity as arch- 


that it was thought they had ſhewn him favour in condemning 
him to a perpetual priſon; and that all the other biſhops had 


troubles. Convinced by theſe reaſons, and by ſome preſents 
which the adminiſtrator gave him, the legate approved the con- 


worthy pope would hear nothing in favour of the Swedes, but 
immediately laid the whole kiogdom under an interdict, ex- 


them to build the archbiſhop's fortification at their own expence, 


as being ſo very neceſſary for preaching the goſpel and doing the 


. . EY 
of Denmark, who was named therein to ſee it executed, witn 


All 


All the world were aſtoniſhed when they heard that this 


bull was fulminated with ſo much precipitation, and more 
ſo when it was known that the king of Denmark was charged 
with the execution of it. To ſacrifice a whole nation to ſupport 
an infamous rebel was an act worthy the popes of thoſe 
days: the Swedes were irritated to the laſt degree; they 
ſaid that it was unworthy the pope, who was the common 


father of all the Chriſtians, to ſacrifice them and to protect a 


rebel and a traitor. The ſenate forbad, under the moſt ſevere 
penalties, that any attention ſhould be paid to this bull; and 
the adminiſtrator made preparations to defend himſelf againſt 
the Daniſh arms, which appeared to him more formidable than 
all the thunders of the Vatican. 


No ſooner had Chriſtian received the pope's bull, than he 
entered Sweden at the head of his army and put all to the 
ſword, both men, women, and children; nevertheleſs, to give 
a colc ar of juſtice and the appearance of religion to theſe 
cruelties which he was committing to ſatisfy his own vengeance, 
he fixed copies of the bull in all the places where his troops 
had perpetrated the greateſt violences, as if he had only been 
doing his duty as a faithful ſon of the church. Laying the 
the country deſolate wherever he came, Chriſtian advanced to 
Stockholm, and laid ſiege to the town, ſuppoſing that the fear 
of ex communication and the terror of his arms would make 

the Swedes immediately ſurrender; but the garriſon of the 
town, joining with the burghers, made ſuch a defence that the 
greateſt part of the Daniſh army was ruined before the 
adminiſtrator came to their aſſiſtance; and as ſoon as ever he 
appeared in fight of the place Chriſtian raiſed the fiege im- 
mediately, and thought of ſaving himſelf and his army on 
board his ſhips, which were entered in the port of Stockholm, 
VorL. I. 4-0 — board 
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but all his rear-guard were cut to pieces and taken priſoners, and 


all their baggage fell into the hands of the enemy: moreover this 


defeat was not all that Chriſtian ſuffered; he could not get out 
of the road of Stockholm for near three months, the winds 


being contrary, and almoſt all his proviſions were conſumed, ſo 


that he was obliged to make ſeveral deſcents to get proviſions and 
freſh water, but was always driven back with great loſs by the 
Swediſh cavalry. At length, ſeeing himſelf reduced to the 


greateſt diſtreſs, and his whole army ready to periſh for want of 


proviſions and by contagious diſeaſes, he made ſome propoſals 


of peace to the adminiſtrator, who, although he was not ignorant 


of the extremity to which his enemy was reduced, being naturally 
of a generous diſpoſition, and in hopes of ſeeing a permanent 
peace eſtabliſhed, conſented to a truce, and ſent the king all 
kinds of proviſions and refreſhments. 


Chriſtian, appearing to be ſtruck with this example of generoſity, 
ſent ſeveral of the principalofficers of his army into Stockholm, and 
thought to draw the adminiſtrator on board his ſhip to treat of the 
peace, which, from the frank and generous diſpoſition of Steno, he 
would certainly have done, if the ſenate had not oppoſed it, and 
ſent the king for anſwer, that they thought it would be much 
better that the peace ſhould be concluded on both ſides by com- 
miſhoners, who might meet in ſome frontier town which ſhould 


be agreed upon for that purpoſe. Chagrined that he had not 
drawn the adminiſtrator into the ſnare, Chriſtian turned his 


artifices to another fide: Guſtavus Ericſon, and fome other 
officers of the Swedith army, were become the particular objects 
of his hatred for their bravery and good conduct, he therefore 
formed a deſign to make himſelf maſter of their perſons, to 


the end that he might force the adminiſtrator to conſent to the 
— re- 
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re-eſtabliſhment of the union of Calmar to fave thoſe lords from an 


ignominious death which he was otherwiſe determined to inflict 
on them. In conſequence of this determination he propoſed to the 
adminiſtrator to have an interview with him in the town of Stock- 


holm, where he would come himſelf with ſome perſons of his 


council, provided he would give Guſtavus and fix oth r young lords 
as hoſtages; obſerving at the ſame time, that by this method they 
ſhould terminate their differences much ſooner than by plenipo— 


tentiaries. This propoſition was immediately conſented to, and 


the hoſtages embarked and conducted to Chriſtian ; but, con- 
trary to the public faith and the law of nations, this prince 


ordered them immediately to be arreſted and diſarmed, and fent 


to the adminiſtrator that he would cut off their heads as ex- 
communicated rebels, if he did not immediately re-eſtablith the 
archbiſhop of Upſal and the union of Calmar. Fired at this 
perfidious behaviour, the Swedes made preparations to attack 


the Daniſh fleet, but the wind becoming favourable Chriſtian 


weighed anchor, and returned with the reſt of his army and 
hoſtages into Denmark, where he uſed threatenings and pro- 
miſes to bring them over to his intereſt, but without any effect; 
ſo that at length, being exaſperated at their refuſal, he ordered 
them to be ſecretly executed. Shocked at this order, and 


fearing that all their officers who were priſoners in Sweden would 


have thared the ſame fate by way of repriſals, the Danes refuſed 
to execute it; and Guſtavus Ericſon, after being detained in 
priſon for ſome time, made his eſcape by means of one of his 
relations who was ſettled in Denmark, and at a very critical 
time returned into Sweden, : 


Chriſtian, on the other hand, always tormented with the 
pathon of reducing Sweden to his obedience, and chagrined at 
30 2 the 
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the bad ſucceſs which he had before Stockholm, was become 
more violent and ſavage than ever; he could never pardon the 
adminiſtrator for the loſſes which he made him ſuſtain, and took 
every ſtep to raiſe a new army to attack the Swedes in another 
part of the kingdom ; he laid very heavy taxes upon his ſubjects 
by his own authority, but he was oppoſed in it by the clergy 
and by the nobility, who abſolutely refuſed to pay them, under 
pretext that they were not authorized by the ſenate nor by the 
ſtates ; ſo that Chriſtian was obliged to demand affiſtance of the 
king of France, F rancis the Firſt, with whom he was then in 
friendſhip, and who ſent 4000 men of his infantry to his 
_ aſſiſtance; theſe, joined to his Daniſh troops, made Chriſtian's 
army, which was commanded by Otho Crumpin, one of the 
greateſt generals at that time in all the North, appear very 
formidable even to his own ſubjects, who dreaded as much as 
the Swedes to ſee Chriſtian: become too powerful. 


Otho entered Weſtrogothia at the head of this army; and as the 
oreateſt part of his troops were without any diſcipline, they made 
the moſt horrible ravages wherever they went. The adminiſtrator, 
on the other hand, advanced at the head of his army, and was 
followed by 10,000 farmers of this province who had joined him, 
and encamped on one fide of a large wood, and fortified his 
camp with intrenchments. Otho ſeeing the advantageous 
ſituation that the Swedes had choſen, and the danger of attacking 
them, retired with great precipitation, as if he had been 
intimidated, and encamped with his whole army upon a great 
lake about three leagues off, which was at that time covered 
with ice, preſuming that by this means he ſhould be able to 
draw the Swedes out of their entrenchments : the ſtratagem 


ſucceeded, and Steno, led on by his great courage, followed 
his 
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his enemy, whom he thought to find in conſternation and in 
diforder, with more ardour than precaution : he left all the 
Swediſh infantry in their camp and purſued the Danes with his 

cavalry, charging them with ſuch intrepidity that he broke 
and diſperſed all who oppoſed him, and victory had already 
declared in his favour, when a cannon-ball carried off one of 
his legs: alarmed at ſeeing their general in this ſituation, the 
Swedes immediately fell into diſorder, which, when Qtho per- 
ceived, he loaded his cannon with ſmall ſtones and kept up a 
continual fire upon the Swediſh horſe, who ſeeing. themſelves. 
without a general, retired with great precipitation: they carried 
off -the adminiſtrator upon a edge, but he died before he arrived 

at Stockholm. 


Steno was a young man who was very brave, but no great 
politician, and better calculated to be a major- general than to 
govern a ſtate. Proud of this victory, Otho immediately led on 
his army againſt the Swediſh infantry, who commanded the 
only paſſage that led into the heart of the kingdom, flattering 
himſelf that he ſhould eaſily drive them out of their entrench- 
ments; but the Swedes defended themſelves with ſo much 
courage that they forced the Danes to retire, leaving a great 
number of killed and wounded at the foot of the entrenchments. 


Piqued at the cowardice of his troops, Otho renewed the 
attack with the French infantry, and at the ſame time ſent 
another detachment to attack the other ſide of their entrench- 
ments: the French general was killed at the firſt aſſault, but 
this did not leſſen the ardour of his troops, who, aſſiſted by the 
counter-attack of the Danes, which divided the Swediſh in- 
fantry, at length carried the entrenchments, when the Swedes, 

after 
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after making a moſt. gallant defence and loſing more than 
one half of their army, retired with the greateſt precipitation: 


and thus, by the imprudence and too great impetuoſity of the 


adminiſtrator, Was the fate of Sweden determined by one battle; 
for all the Swedith infantry which eſcaped were diſperſed, and 
endeavoured to regain as faſt as poflible their reſpective cantons 


and villages. Finding nothing more to oppoſe him, the Daniſh 


general now penetrated into the heart of the kingdom; there 
were neither regular troops nor militia to interrupt his march; all 
the pcople who lived in the open country, fearing the Danith 
barbarity, withdrew themſelves with their effects into the moſt 
remote provinces of the kingdom ; the greateſt number of the 
ſenators ſhut themſelves up in their caſtles, and the widow of 


the adminiſtrator, with his two children, retired into the citadel 


of Stockholm: nothing but the election of an adminiſtrator 
could re-eſtabliſh the affairs of the kingdom: he would be in a 


ſituation to call the nobility again to arms, to raiſe the militia, 


and to rally the diſperſed troops, which would be the only 


obſtacle to prevent Chriſtian from coming to the crown of 
Sweden : but the clergy uſed their utmoſt endeavours to prevent 


ſuch an election, which would be ſo prejudicial to the intereſts 


of their beloved tyrant. 


As ſoon as the archbiſhop heard of the death of the ad- 


miniſtrator he quitted his retreat, and inveſting himſelf again 


with all the marks of his dignity, he entered into Upſal and 


proclaimed Chriſtian king of Sweden; the other . biſhops like- 
wiſe declared openly in favour of Chriſtian, and uſed their utmoſt 
endeavours in their reſpective dioceſes to prevent the nobility 


from taking up arms, repreſenting to them, that the only 


means to ſave the kingdom from deſtruction would be to ſubmit 
2 
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entirely to the orders of the holy pope by a good peace with 
Denmark ; that the late adminiſtrator, by diſobeying the head 
of the church, had juſtly drawn upon himſelf all this war and 
that ſcene of bloodſhed into which he had fallen. By diſcourſes 


of this nature they brought over ſeveral of the nobility to their 


intereſt, particularly thoſe whoſe lands were fituated near to the 
route of the Daniſh army, and who feared being expoſed to the 
fury and pillage of this victorious enemy. They now ſent a 
deputation to the general Otho, and demanded a truce in the 
name of the whole nation, affuring him at the ſame time that 


it was only to take ſuch reſolutions as would be equally beneficial 
to the two kingdoms and agreeable to the king his maſter. 


Otho, who had loſt the greateſt part of his army, would not 
give the Swedes time to reflect, granted only a truce of eleven 
days, and moreover inſiſted that during this time the ſtates 
ſhould be aflembled at Upſal, where he would come himſelf to 
treat of the intereſts of the king his maſter. The archbiſhop, 
as firit ſenator of the ſtate, convoked the aflembly of the ſtates, 
and the clergy uſed their utmoſt efforts to perſuade the 
nobility and the other orders to attend or to ſend their deputics 
to this aſſembly; but the greateſt part of the kingdom refuſed 
to hold this aftembly in a town which had declared in favour of 
their enemies, and therefore only the biſhops, three ſenators. 
whom they had gained, and ſome few of the nobility of Weſtro- 
gothia, who were intimidated by the preſence of the Daniſh. 


army, attended: however the archbiſhop opened the ſtates, 


although they were only compoſed of his friends and creatures; 
the Damiſh, general accompanied by ſeveral of the principal 


officers of his army attended, and in the name of his maſter 


demanded the immediate extinction of the dignity of adminiſtrator 


and the re- eſtabliſhment of the union of Calmar, both which 
| were 
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were . complied with; and this complaiſant aſſembly even con- 
demned the memory of thoſe princes who had been inveſted 
:therewith, as having been rebels againſt their legal ſovereign: 
every perſon appeared to make a merit of ſhewing an averſion 
for the intereſt of his country, ſo that Otho had ſome difficulty 
to moderate the exceſſive honours which they ſhewed both his 
maſter and himſelf ; and to avoid giving ſuſpicions that the treaty 
was not ſigned by traitors, or by perſons who were forced to do 
it by violence, the general promiſed them, in the name of the 
king his maſter, to preſerve all the laws and privileges of the 
kingdom, which at that time indeed were little more than what 
were gained by the longeſt ſword, and to preſerve punctually 
the conditions of the treaty of Calmar.; that all the priſoners, 
eſpecially Guſtavus Ericſon, ſhould be delivered without any 
ranſom:; that .the differences which had ariſen between the 
different parties ſince the death of Suanto Sture ſhould be 
Forgotten, and that no perſon ſhould be called in queſtion on 
that account.: whereupon the.archbiſhop, in the name of this 
aſſembly, again proclaimed Chriſtian as king of Sweden, as if 
it had been an act of the ſtates of the kingdom; and at the 
ſame time he wrote into all the provinces that they ſhould re- 
ceive and ſubmit to this treaty, threatening thoſe who refuſed it 
with the moſt ſevere puniſhment. The Daniſh general advanced 
his army into the other provinces of the kingdom, and ſet fire 
to the caſtles of thoſe lords and gentlemen who refuſed to ac- 
knowledge Chriſtian as king of Sweden; and the archbiſhop, 
to intimidate the farmers and perſons who were ſcrupulous, 
forbid the clergy to give Chriſtian burial to thoſe-who oppoſed 
the king of Denmark, and who died with arms in their hands. 
By this means the greateſt part of Sweden was forced to ſubmit: 


there was only Stockholm and Calmar which ſtill held out for 
the | 
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the widow of the adminiſtrator. The capital 1 was ſoon afterwards 

inveſted, ſo that no ſuccours could be brought to it by Jand or 

ſea. Chriſtian on hearing the news of the rapid progreſs of his 

arms in Sweden was much chagrined and inquieted, fearing that 
the general Otho would make uſe of his army, which was - 
chiefly compoſed of foreigners, to make himſelf maſter of the 

kingdom in his name, or that the Swedes in a fit of deſpair, . 

ſeeing themſelves ſubjected to the Danes, ſhould tempt him and 

offer him the dignity of adminiſtrator, he wrote to the general to 

thank him for the ſervices that he had done him, but at the ſame 

time, to keep him to his duty, he informed him that he ſhould 
very ſoon come into Sweden at the head of a powerful army, 


and form the ſiege of Stockholm himſelf, 
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When Guſtavus Ericſon heard of the fate of the Swediſh 
army, and of the death of the adminiſtrator, he burnt with 
deſire to defend his country and to revenge the death of his 
friend Steno; and knowing well that Chriſtian would never 
releaſe him whilſt the war continued, notwithſtanding the treaty * 
which general Otho had made at Upſal, he made his eſcape 
from Denmark, and was tranſported by a veſſel from Lubec 
into Sweden. As ſoon as he arrived in this kingdom he informed 
all his friends of it, and defired them to join him as ſoon as |; JEW 
poſſible, and bring all their vaſſals with them, as he intended to | 1 
force ſome part of the Daniſh army, and to throw himſelf into Will! 
Stockholm ; but all his friends, and even his relations, refuſed 
to hold any correſpondence with him, regarding his deſign as 
extravagant and chimerical : they were no longer the ſame 
Swedes who were heretofore ſo proud and ſo jealous of 
their liberties; every one ſubmitted to the Danith yoke. 
Piqued at finding ſuch want of reſolution in his friends, Guſtayus 
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were complied with; and this complaiſant aſſembly even con- 
demned the memory of thoſe princes who had been inveſted 
therewith, as having been rebels againſt their legal ſovereign: 
every perſon appeared to make a merit of ſhewing an averſion 
for the intereſt of his country, ſo that Otho had ſome difficulty 
to moderate the exceſſive honours which they ſhewed both his 
maſter and himſelf ; and to avoid giving ſuſpicions that the treaty 
was not ſigned by traitors, or by perſons who were forced to do 
it by violence, the general promiſed them, in the name of the 
king his maſter, to preſerve all the laws and privileges of the 
kingdom, which at that time indeed were little more than what 


were gained by the longeſt ſword, and to preſerve punctually 


the conditions of the treaty of Calmar.; that all the priſoners, 
eſpecially Guſtavus Ericſon, ſhould be delivered without any 
ranſom:; that .the differences which had ariſen between the 
different parties ſince the death of Suanto Sture ſhould be 
Forgotten, and that no perſon ſhould be called in queſtion on 


that account: whereupon the archbiſhop, in the name of this 


aſſembly, again proclaimed Chriſtian as king of Sweden, as if 
it had been an act of the ſtates of the kingdom; and at the 
ſame time he wrote 1nto all the provinces that they ſhould re- 
ceive and ſubmit to this treaty, threatening thoſe who refuſed it 
with the moſt ſevere puniſhment. The Daniſh general advanced 
his army into the other provinces of the kingdom, and ſet fire 
to the caſtles of thoſe lords and gentlemen who refuſed to ac- 
knowledge Chriſtian as king of Sweden; and the archbiſhop, 
to intimidate the farmers and perſons who were ſcrupulous, 
forbid the clergy to give Chriſtian burial to thoſe who oppoſed 
the king of Denmark, and who died with arms in their hands. 
By this means the greateſt part of Sweden was forced to ſubmit: 


there was only Stockholm and Calmar which ſtill held out for 
the 
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the widow of the adminiſtrator, The capital was ſoon afterwards 


inveſted, ſo that no ſuccours could be brought to it by land or 


ſea. Chriſtian on hearing the news of the rapid progreſs of his 


arms in Sweden was much chagrined and inquieted, fearing that 


the general Otho would make uſe of his army, which was 
chiefly compoſed of foreigners, to make himſelf maſter of the 


kingdom in his name, or that the Swedes in a fit of deſpair, 


ſeeing themſelves ſubjected to the Danes, ſhould tempt him and 
ofter him the dignity of adminiſtrator, he wrote to the general to 
thank him for the ſervices that he had done him, but at the ſame 
time, to keep him to his duty, he informed him that he ſhould 
very ſoon come into Sweden at the head of a powerful army, 


and form the ſiege of MEIN himſelf, 


When Guſtavus Ericſon heard of the fate of the Swalith 
army, and of the death of the adminiſtrator, he burnt with 
deſire to defend his country and to revenge the death of his 
friend Steno; and knowing well that Chriſtian would never 
releate him whilſt the war continued, notwithſtanding the treaty 


which general Otho had made at Upſal, he made his eſcape 


from Denmark, and was tranſported by a*veſſel from Lubec 


into Sweden. As ſoon as he arrived in this kingdom he informed 
all his friends of it, and defired them to join him as ſoon as 


poſſible, and bring all their vaſſals with them, as he intended to 


force ſome part of the Daniſh army, and to throw himſelf into 
Stockholm ; but all his friends, and even his relations, refuſed 
to hold any correſpondence with him, regarding his defign as 
extravagant and chimerical : they were no longer the ſame 
Swedes who were heretofore ſo proud and ſo jealous of 
their liberties: every one ſubmitted to the Daniſh yoke. 
Piqued at finding ſuch want of reſolution in his friends, Guſtavus 
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addreſſed himſelf to the farmers of the province in which he was 
born, hoping that thoſe people, naturally ſavage and ferocious, 
and who had nothing to hope or to fear from Chriſtian, would 
immediately join him; he went about to all their villages, and 
did every thing in his power to make them take up arms: but 


theſe people anſwered him brutally, that they ſhould all be cut 
to pieces if they attempted to take up arms againſt ſo powerful 


a prince. Senſibly touched, and diſconcerted at this anſwer, Guſ- 


tavus ſaw that he had nothing to do but to retire, as there was 
no ſafety for him in Sweden but at the head of an army; beſides 
the Danes had now received intelligence of his intentions, and 
ſought him in every quarter: he dreſſed himſelf as a farmer, and 
attempted to get into Stockholm alone, hoping that his preſence 
would encourage the garriſon and the burghers, and that the re- 
fiſtance of this capital would engage the Hans-towns to ſend him 
ſuccours. But the Danes purſued him ſo cloſe, that he was 
obliged to get out of the great roads, and often to deceive the 
people of the houſes where he reſted, who thought him gone 
forward, to return in the ſame bye road that he came. At length, 
reduced to this extremity, he reſolved to retire for ſome time 
into a convent of Monks, which had been founded by his an- 
ceſtors ; but theſe worthy ſons of the church, in whoſe creed 
there was not one word of gratitude, refuſed to give him an 
aſylum, and he was obliged to ſearch after another place to hide 
himſelf; with this view he entered into the province of Suder- 
mania, and hid himſelf in the houſe of a farmer, who had been 
a ſervant to his father, and there he ſtaid for ſome months; 
during which time he wrote ſeveral letters to his friends, and 
exhorted them to take up arms; but the preſence of the Damſh: 
army, and the fear of Chriſtian, who was ſoon. expected in Swe- 

den, 
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deu, at t the head of another * powerful army, Kept OP body 


obedient. 


Chriſtian, on che other band, impatient to be at the head 
of his army in Sweden, ſoon after entering this kingdom, 
was received by the archbiſhop, and all the clergy, with 
that joy that the happy ſucceſs of their deſigns inſpired them 


with : the archbiſhop, in particular, flattered himſelf that this 


prince would no ſooner have reduced the kingdom to his obe- 
dience, but he would place the government thereof in his hands: 
as ſoon as Chriſtian arrived, he ſolemnly ratified the treaty of 
Upſal, as if this had been the only formality that was neceſſary 


to make him king of Sweden ; and afterwards ſummoned the 


widow of the adminiſtrator, and the governor of Calmar, to give 
up theſe towns, and otherwiſe to obey his orders: the latter im- 
mediately gave up this important place, without waiting even 
for a ſiege; but the widow of the adminiſtrator ſent Chriſtian 
for nſwer, that ſhe could not acknowledge the enemy of her 
country and of her houſe as her ſovereign, nor conform to the 
reſolutions of an aſſembly that was only compoſed of traitors and 
rebels. Chriſtian ſoon perceived, from the nature of this anſwer, 
that it muſt be force of arms alone which could make him maſter 
of this capital ; and therefore” he marched his whole army to 
form the fiege, whilſt his fleet blocked up the port of the town. 
The Danes puſhed on the fiege with great ardor, and the king 
expoſed himſelf like a common ſoldier in all the works; and by 
his example and liberalities made the officers and ſoldiers expoſe 
themſelves to the greateſt hardſhips and dangers ; he even carefled 
all the Swediſh lords to prevent them from taking up arms in 
favour of the widow of the adminiſtrator ; who, on the other 
hand, defended the town with much reſolution and courage; 
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the ſoldiers of the garriſon and the burghers, animated by her 
preſence, not only ſuſtained the attacks of the Danes with an ex- 
traordinary bravery, but attacked them in turn with great valor; 
however at length they began to want proviſions, and the town 
Was ſo cloſely inveſted both by land and ſea, that they could not 
hope to be ſuccoured, except by an army ſtrong enough to make 
the Danes raiſe the ſiege. The king of Denmark having diſcovered 
their ſituation, ſummoned again the widow of the adminiſtrator 
to open the gates of Stockholm to him; repreſenting to her, that 
it would be folly to attempt to defend the town any longer; 
that ſhe could not hope to be ſuccoured; that his troops were 
at the foot of the walls, and only wanted his orders to attack 
the town by aſſault; and that he ſhould be very ſorry that ſhe 
ſhould be expoſed to the conſequences of a town taken by ſtorm, 
eſpecially as ſhe was at the head of a party which the pope had 
excommunicated: he moreover offered her to ſecure all her. 
effects for her uſe, and that ſhe ſhould hold the ſame rank in the 
kingdom that ſhe had done during her huſband's life-time ; that 
the town of Stockholm ſhould enjoy all its privileges, and that 
all the priſoners ſhould be releaſed without any ranſom : by the 
advice of her council, this princeſs entered into a treaty with 
the king, and the town was ſurrendered upon theſe conditions. 


_ 
=. 


Soon after Chriſtian convoked the States of Sweden to regu- 
late the form of government, and at the ſame time fixed the 
time for his coronation : he diſperſed the greateſt part of his 
Daniſh troops in the different provinces of the kingdom to keep 
the people in obedience; and, after entruſting the government of 
the ſtate to the archbiſhop of Upſal, and the command of his 
troops to the admiral Norbi, as Otho was ſuſpected by him on 


account of his rapid victories, and becauſe he was beloved by the 
ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers, he returned with all his foreign troops that were in his 
ſervice into Denmark, where the people were ready to revolt, 
and abfolutely refuſed to pay the taxes which he had laid upon 
them without the conſent of the ſtates or the ſenate. Hitherto 
the conduct of Chriſtian towards, the Swedes was not very blame- 
able, but now from his own ſuſpicions and tyrannical diſpoſition, 
which was warmed by the ill counſels of ſome wretched fa- 
vourites who were about him, he all of a ſudden entertained an 


idea that he ſhould never be able to reign quietly. in Sweden 


whilſt there was one ſenator or lord to put himſelf at the head 
of a rebellion ; and therefore, agreeably to the counſels of thoſe 
inhuman wretches, he reſolved, as I have before obſerved, ts 


deſtroy all the ſenators and principal lords of Sweden. 


Chriſtian was adviſed to carry this reſolution into executioir 
by the officers of the garriſon of Stockholm, who were firſt to 
raiſe ſome difference or diſpute between the burghers of this 
town © 1d the garriſon to engage them in a quarrel, and after- 
wards to deſtroy all the principal people without diſtinction: 
but this method appeared very dangerous ; the burghers of Stock- 
holm were very numerous, and had made a gallant defence 
againſt the whole army of Chriſtian, and therefore if they beat 
the garriſon, which was only 4000 men, it might be the ſignal 
for a general revolt in the whole kingdom; whereupon this 
prince choſe the more prudent maſk of the excommunication 
to accompliſh his wicked defign ; ſo that when he returned agaity 
into Sweden, under pretext of religion, all the ſenators and the 


principal perſons of this kingdom were maſlacred, and the ſtreets.. 


of Stockholm were covered with dead bodies. 


Flattering” 
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Flattering himſelf that he had now fixed his authority, and 
ſeeing no perſon to oppoſe him, he changed the Swediſh govern- 
ment as he thought proper, and treated the kingdom as a con- 


quered country: he loaded the people with taxes, and threatened 


immediate deſtruction to thoſe who ſhould make the leaſt reſiſt- 
ance: he named the archbiſhop of Lundun, in Denmark, vice- 


roy in his abſence, and gave him for counſel the archbiſhop of 


Upſal and the biſhop of Odenſee, to whom he gave ſtrict charge 
to ſpare no expence to diſcover the retreat of Guſtavus, Eric's ſon, 
whoſe father Eric Vaſa was one of the ſenators who had been 
maſſacred, and who he knew would one day endeavour to re- 
venge his country's wrongs : he even promiſed a great reward to 
any perſon who would deliver him up living or dead ; and after- 
wards he parted again for Denmark, loaded with the curſes of 


all the Swedes : during his abſence his troops, in the provinces, 
continued to exerciſe all manner of cruelties ; many lords were 


by his order ſurprized and maſſacred in their own houſes, with- 


out having been guilty of any other crime but that of being diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their courage, or by their birth; the Danes did 
not any longer employ the pretext of excommunication ; to be 
rich, or to have any credit in the province, was a crime ſuffi- 
cient to condemn them: the viceroy and his council thought of 
nothing but to amaſs a great ſum of money by the confiſcation 
of the effects of thoſe who were condemned; and the officers 


and ſoldiers purſued the ſame practice in all the provinces. All 
who were not of the party of the archbiſhop were obliged to fly, 


or reſolve to die, as if they had been his enemies: this honeſt 
diſciple of Leo the Tenth never pardoned any perſon ; he cauſed 
all who had adhered to the party of the adminiſtrator to 
be put to death, under pretence of providing for the ſecurity of 


the ſtate; he uſed every means to find out the retreat of Guſ- 
7 — tavus, 
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tavus, whom he hated, as the relation and friend of the late ad- 
miniſtrator; and knowing that he could not recommend himſelf 
more to the king than by arreſting or deſtroying this young lord. 


Guſtavus, by means of his old faithful ſervant, ſoon bh. 
heard of the maſſacre of his father, and of the principal part of Il N 
the Swediſh nobility, together with the reward that had been WG 
offered to apprehend him, which threw him into the greateſt 9 HW 
diſtreſs and melancholy ; he knety not what to do, nor where to | 7:0 
g0; was ſurrounded with Daniſh troops, and was every moment „ 

in danger of being diſcovered: he reſolved therefore, in this ex- 1208 
tremity, to retire into the mountains of Dalicarlia, flattering 1 
himſelf that he could hide himſelf there in the woods, and that n 
in time he ſhould be able to make a revolt in his favour: dreſſed 1 
as a farmer, and followed by a Dalicarlian, to whom he was 1 Rel 
unknown, and who ſerved him as a guide, this young noble- WW. 
man ſet out for the mountains of Dahcarha ; but he was no ſooner i 1 
arrive in this country than he was abandoned by his guide, who „ 

robbed him of all the money he had provided for his ſubſiſtence, {Hug 
and was forced to travel through thoſe mountains without |; ng 
company, money, or credit; and without even daring to make in 
himſelf known. At length, to gain a hvelihood, and the better 1 
to hide himſelf, he was obliged to hire himſelf to work in the iy 
bottoms of the copper mines, ſuppoſing that no perſon would 1 
think of ſearching for the heir of one of the firſt families in Swe- 11 

den, and the general in chief of their cavalry, in ſuch a miſe- 1 

rable ſituation; however he was ſoon diſcovered by a gentleman Il} 
in the neighbourhood, with whom he had paſſed a great part of I 
his youthful years in the univerſity of Upſal, who generouſly 1 
offered him his houſe; which Guſtavus accepted with joy, and |} 


lived with him ſeveral days, as if he had nothing more m view 


than to be hidden from the purſuits of his enemies; but he applied 
himſelf 
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leaſt to defer his enterprize till a more favourable opportunity 


more by irreſolution and timidity than by prudence; and as 
he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion that his hoſt favoured the Danes, 
nor that he was capable of betraying him, he regarded all this 
caution and prudence with an eye of pity, and ſoon after quitted 
his houſe, travelled for ſeveral days through woods, and almoſt 
deſerts, and at length arrived at the houſe of another gentleman, 
whom he had known in the army, and in whom he hoped to 
find more reſolution and courage. This gentleman received 
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himſelf with great aſſiduity to find out the forces of the province, 
and how the inhabitants were diſpoſed with regard to the new 
government, His friend ſoon learnt him that the Dalicarlians 
ſuffered the Daniſh government with the greateſt impatience; 
that they murmured loudly againſt the taxes that the king had 
laid upon them ; and that they deteſted the cruelty and inhuma- 
nity of the Danes. This diſcourſe gave great pleaſure to Guſta- 
vus, who took the occaſion to lay himſelf open to his hoſt, and 
to intreat him to enter into his deſigns, and to raiſe the province 
in arms againſt the Daniſh government. Alarmed at ſuch an 
enterprize, this gentleman excuſed himſelf from entering into 
this hazardous undertaking, and aſked Guſtavus where were the 
forces neceſſary to make head againſt the enemies? and what 
army he had to ſupport ſuch a great deſign? However, ſeeing 
Guſtavus conſtantly in the reſolution of taking up arms, and de- 
claring openly againſt the Danes, this gentleman deſired him at 


offered, when the officers of Chriſtian would force the provin- 
cials, who were Jealous of their ancient cuſtoms, to a revolt, and 
then would be the rime to head them, and to lead them on to 


action. 


Guſtavus very ſoon diſcovered that this diſcourſe was dictated 


Guſtavus 
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Guſtavus with all the marks of reſpect and deference, and ap- 
peared to be ſenſibly touched with his unhappy ſituation; he de- 
teſted the tyranny of the Danes; and when, after ſome days, 
Guſtavus made the firſt overture to him to form a party, and to 


raiſe the provincials in arms, he entered apparently into the deſign 


with much ardor. Charmed with finding a Swede who, in his 
diſtreſſed ſituation, had reſolution enough to attach himſelf to his 
fortune, Guſtavus laid open his moſt ſecret reſolutions to him: 
but this perfidious wretch, under the ſpecious colour of zeal and 
affection for his ſervice, ſtudied how he might betray him and 
give him up to his enemies, in hopes that he ſhould thereby 
make his court to Chriſtian, and gain the recompence which 


this prince had offered to thoſe who delivered him into his hands; 


under pretence of engaging others to enter into his intereſts, this 
falſe Dalicarlian went immediately to a Daniſh officer, who was 
in the neighbourhood, and informed him of the retreat of Guſ- 


tavu3, and of his deſigns. The officer commanded a guard, and 


and ran with all diligence to arreſt him: but the wife of this 
gentleman, whom Guſtavus had inſpired with more tender and 
generous ſentiments, diſcovered her huſband's intentions, and 
ſent this young nobleman, under the direction of a faithful ſer- 
vant, to a clergyman of her acquaintance at ſome diſtance from 
her houſe; and by this means the Danes loſt the object of their 
hatred, and her perfidious huſband the recompence of which he 
thought himſelf ſure, 


This clergyman received Guſtayus with all the reſpe& and 
_ conſideration that was due to a perſon of his rank, and to the re- 
commendation of her who had ſent him to his houſe: he was a 
phenomenon among the clergy ; an honeſt man, full of zeal for 
the good of his country; and as he did not aſpire to the firſt 
Vol. I. 3Q dignities 
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dignities 1 in the church, he was not tempted to deviate from the 
paths of virtue to attain to them: he aſſured Guſtavus of being 


faithful to his intereſts; and fearing that the ſervant who had 
conducted him to his houſe ſhould diſcover him, he hid him in 
a part of his church, of which he alone had the key and the 


diſpoſal: he paſſed the greateſt part of his time with this 
young nobleman in his retreat; and after having given him an 
exact account of the ſtate of the province, and of the different 


intereſts of the principal people in it, they agreed together 
that to ſucceed in this defi ign it would be neceſſary to diſpoſe the 


people inſenſibly to a revolt by the means of reports, which 
ſhould be ipread, of the Danes being ready to eſtabliſh new 
taxes in the province by force of arms. The clergyman under- 
took this taſk, and aſſured Guſtavus, that by the great corre- 
ſpondence which he had with almoſt all the clergy in the pro- 
vince he would ſoon make the news public. 


Soon after there was to be a public aſſembly of ſome hundreds 
of the farmers at a feaſt at ſome leagues diſtance from thence, 
to which the clergyman perſuaded Guſtavus to go, and at the ſame 
time he informed the principal people of the place of his coming. 


This young nobleman was received with great reſpect among 
theſe people; and when he found them warm with mirth, he 


began with informing them of Chriſtian's barbarities, of his 


having maſſacred all the nobility, and the greateſt part of the 
burghers of Stockholm; of his having reſolved to deſtroy all 


thoſe who oppoſed or who were in a ſituation to oppoſe his deſigns; 


that they were not ignorant how much he hated the Dalicarlians, 
whoſe courage and intrepidity he had often experienced during 
the reign of the late adminiſtrator; that they were confequently 
too formidable not to have every thing to fear from a prince 


ſo 


= 
= 


ſo criel and perfidious ; that it was now well known, that under 
pretext of winter-quarters he intended to march a large body of 
troops into their province, to diſarm them, and to deprive them 
of their moſt precious liberties and privileges, which their fathers 
and their anceſtors had preferred even to life itſelf; that the eyes 
of all Sweden were upon the meaſures which they ſhould take, 
and were ready to join them as ſoon as they made any efforts 
to defend their liberties and privileges; that he was come among 
them to offer them his life and fortune to defend their and their 
country's liberties; and that he was aſſured of great ſuccours 
from the ancient allies of Sweden. 


The Dalicarlians, who had never before heard of the maſlacre 
of Stockholm, were by this diſcourſe excited to the greateſt 
fury, and ſwore to revenge the blood of all their countrymen ; 
and therefore, without much deliberation, Guſtavus formed a 
body of 400 men out of this aflembly, and led them immediately 
againſt the governor of the province, to prevent his oppoſing the 
revolt of the other cantons.; but the better to hide his deſign, 
he led them ſecretly through the woods, and attacked his caſtle 
in the night; ſome Daniſh ſoldiers, who compoſed the governor's 
guard, were cut to pieces, and the caſtle was taken by eſcalade. 
The governor's effects, and the effects of ſome Daniſh merchants 
who were there, were given up to the Dalicarlians. 


The noiſe and ſucceſs of this expedition, and the praiſes 
which theſe farmers gave of the good conduct of Guſtavus, 
made almoſt all the province riſe in his favour ; many Swediſh 
gentlemen, who were retired into this province from the cruelties 
of Chriſtian, came and joined his army, as there was no other 
place where they could have any ſecurity, and were made 


323 | officers 
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officers to command this militia, who fought with more fury 


and impetuoſity than order. With theſe forces he over-ran all 


the northern provinces of Sweden, and increaſed his army con- 
fiderably; he fortified the paſſes of the mountains to prevent 
his being ſurprized or attacked to a diſadvantage, aboliſhed all. 


the taxes which Chriſtian had laid upon the people, and appointed 


commiſſioners to receive the common tribute, which he deſtined 
for the ſubſiſtence of his troops: he ſent meſſages to all the 
nobility in Sweden to prepare for a war, and as ſoon as he 
entered into their reſpective provinces to take up arms imme- 
diately in his favour; and moreover, by ſecret negociations, he 
gained over the greateſt part of the Swediſh officers who ſerved. 


in the Daniſh army. 


The viceroy and the archbiſhop, who were only. occupied in 
amaſſing money to live in luxury and pleaſure, were terribly 
alarmed when they heard of this revolt, dreading the courage 
and reſentment of Guſtavus, and ſtill more the indignation of 
Chriſtian, who was terrible in his wrath.. The viceroy im- 


mediately diſpatched a meſſenger to inform Chriſtian. of the 
revolt in the northern provinces, and at the ſame time called 


together all the Daniſh. troops which were diſperſed in the 
different parts of the kingdom; but all. the foreign troops in the 
Daniſh ſervice abſolutely refuſed to march, and made themſelves 


maſters of the towns and caſtles in which they were in garriſon. 
in the name of the king of Denmark, but in fact to keep them 


for themſelves till their arrears were paid, and to treat ad- 


vantageouſly with the victorious party. The news. of this 
revolt gave Chriſtian much inquietude, eſpecially as he was not 


in a ſituation to give any ſuccours to his viceroy: he had offended 


the clergy of Denmark by the praiſes which he daily gave of 
Luther, 
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Luther, who had juſt now begun to preach againſt the extrava- 
gances of the Romiſh clergy ; and ſince the maſſacre of Stock- 
holm he had made ſeveral attempts upon the lives and properties 
of his Daniſh ſubjects, and thereby was become odious to them. 
He dated not even retire from Copenhagen, fearing a revolt in 
his capital; therefore all he could do was to write to the viceroy 
to march againſt the rebels with what troops he had, and to 
threaten Guſtavus with putting his mother and ſiſter, whom he 
carried off as hoſtages into Denmark, to the moſt cruel death, 
if he did not immediately diſband his army. Guſtavus, without 
being alarmed at theſe threatenings, advanced with his army, 
which was now 15,000 men, beſides the garriſons which he 
had left in ſome ſmall towns in Weſtermania, and met the 
viceroy, at the head of his Daniſh troops, near the caſtle of 
Weſteras, who, feeing the reſolution of Guſtavus and the 
Dalicarlians, retired with great precipitation, leaving the field 
of battle to the enemy, and threw himſelf into this caſtle; but 
not believing h.mſelf to be yet in ſafety, fearing, to be beſieged 
in this place, and not daring to confide in the Swedes who 
were in his army, he left a ſtrong garriſon to defend this. 
caſtle and returned to Stockholm, where. he ſhut himſelf up in 
the citadel. 


Guſtavus, having now no enemy in the field to oppoſe him, 
marched directly to beſiege the caſtle of Weſteras, capital of 
Weſtermania, which embarraſſed him not a little, becauſe it 
would be very dangerous to leave ſuch a ſtrong garriſon behind. 
him ; and on the other hand, as the greateſt part of his troops 
were compoſed of undiſciplined militia, who were very proper 
for a coup de main, but were not at all calculated for a formal. 
fiege againſt a numerous garriſon, having neither powder nor- 
Cannon, 


- 
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cannon, he was afraid that this ſiege would continue too long, 
diſguſt the Dalicarlians, and ruin all his deſigns; therefore, to 
draw himſelf out of this embarraſſment, he reſolved to make 
uſe of one of thoſe ſtratagems which give great generals the 
advantage over thoſe of an inferior genius, though the latter 
have apparently the greateſt force: he detached all his cavalry 
under the command of one of his friends, with orders to advance 
through a wood that was near and to take a poſt within a quarter 
of a league of the town; he left another officer with the greateſt 
part of his infantry behind a mountain ; but at the ſame time 
he ordered him to follow him ſlowly, but to keep out of the 
ſight of the people of the town, whilſt he himſelf advanced at 
the head of 3000 of his beſt infantry, as if theſe troops com- 
poſed his whole army; and as ſoon as he came within fight of 
the town he began to intrench himſelf as faſt as poſſible, as if 
he was afraid of being attacked, and avoided coming to an en- 
gagement; or as if he waited for ſome troops to join him. As 
ſoon as the Danes perceived all theſe motions, and the few troops 
he had with him, they immediately detached all their cavalry 
to attack him, as Guſtavus had foreſeen ; but after a very flight 
refiſtance he ordered a retreat, although in good order, to gain 
ſome narrow paſſes, and to draw the enemy inſenſibly off from 
the town. Seduced by this retreat, which the Danes, knowing 
the impetuoſity of the Dalicarhans, looked upon as a flight 
and a general retreat, all the garriſon ruſhed out of the town in 
a very tumultuous manner to purſue the enemy whom they 
thought entirely defeated, ſo that they only left the Swediſh 
troops which were in their ſervice in the place, and ſome 
Daniſh troops in the caſtle, which the governor prevented from 
_ going out. 


When 
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When Guſtavus had drawn them ſo far off from the town 
that his horſe could execute his orders, he ordered his troops to 
ſtand, and turning towards his Dalicarlians, he ſpoke to them 
in a reſolute tone, and deſired them to remember the cruelties 
and oppreſſions of their tyrants, and that now was the time to 
vanquiſh, or be made ſlaves for ever. The Dalicarlians anſwered: 
with the cries of vengeance and fury, and after pouring a ſhower 


upon the Danes, attacked them ſword in hand with ſuch 


intrepidity, that the diſciplined infantry of Chriſtian was forced 
to give way to their undaunted bravery; it is true, they retired 
in good order and endeavoured to regain the town; but now 
they found themſelves flanked by Guſtavus's horſe, ſo that the 
greateſt part of the Daniſh army was cut in pieces, and the 
Dalicarhans entered the town with the Danes who eſcaped the 
ſlaughter, as all the Swedes who were in the ſervice declared for 
Guſtavus as ſoon as they could do it with ſafety. The governor 
of t'ie caſtle was now ſummoned to ſurrender, but finding him 
firm and reſolved to defend the place to the laſt extremity, 
Guſtavus contented himſelf with blocking up the fortreſs with 
a part of his army; as he dared not hazard attacking it by ſtorm, 
nor wait to form a regular ſiege, which would give the Danes 
times to rally their forces, he threw up entrenchments about the 
place to prevent the garriſon from receiving any ſuccours, and 
took the field again with the reſt of his army. 


The news of this defeat of the Daniſh army was as the fignal 


of a revolt throughout the whole kingdom; the greateſt part of 


the nobility either armed their vaſſals and declared openly for 
him, or elſe ſent him fuccours privately ; ſo that ſeeing himſelf 
at the head of a powerful army, this intrepid general reſolved to. 


endertake ſeveral enterprizes at one time, to the end that the 
| 3 100 news 
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news of his conqueſts might fill the Danes with the greater 
terror, and make the whole kingdom declare in his favour before 
Chriſtian could ſend the viceroy any ſuccours. | 


Whilſt ſome of the lieutenants of Guſtavus carried on the war 
againſt the Danes and their partizans.in ſeveral of the provinces, 
this general attacked and ſoon after carried the town of Upſal, and 
then diſpatched an officer to Lubeck to inform the magiſtrates 

of that city, which was then very conſiderable, of the ſucceſs of 
his arms againſt Chriſtian, and to demand ſuccours againſt their 
common enemy. Guſtavus was abſolutely in want of their 
fleet to beſiege Stockholm and of ſome regular troops to ſupport 
a war, for he could never think of reducing the kingdom while 
the capital was in the enemy's hands, and he could never reduce 
that capital without a fleet; but theſe republicans, ſeeing the 
courage and-elevated genius of Guſtavus and the rapidity of his 
conqueſts, began to dread the conſequences of his, greatneſs as 
much as they had done the violence and barbarity of Chriſtian, 
ſo that Guſtavus could gain nothing from them; but happily his 
agent engaged a German colonel with 1200 men to enter into 
his maſter's ſervice, and to embark immediately for Sweden. 


The rapid progreſs of the arms of Guſtavus filled all the 
North with admiration ; but in the middle of all his. conqueſts 
he ſaw himſelf abandoned all on a ſudden by the greateſt part of 
his troops: it being in the month of July (1521) the Dali- 
carlian farmers demanded leave to return into their own 
province to gather in their harveſt; and as theſe men ſerved 
only as volunteers, Guſtavus, notwithſtanding the neceſſity of 
| his affairs, could not refuſe their requeſt, but granted it imme- 
Aiately, on condition that as. ſoon as the harveſt was over they 


would return again, and bring others with them: the general 
reſerved 
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reſerved only one company. of cavalry, and 600 choſen Dalicar- 
lian infantry with him, to guard the town of Upſal, which was 
full of the friends and vaſſals of the archbiſhop, who was very 
ſoon informed of the forces and fituation of his enemy; and 
as Upſal was not a place to ſuſtain any ſiege, he demanded troops 
of the viceroy to go and ſurprize Guſtavus in the town; pro- 
miſing, at the ſame time, to bring him priſoner to Stockholm; 


and with this force he marched ſo ſecretly, and with ſuch expe- 


dition, that he thought to ſurprize Guſtavus in Upſal, and not- 
withſtanding this general had ſpies in the archbiſhop s army, he 
was adviſed of this march only two hours before the Daniſh 
army arrived: whereupon, finding that he could not make head 
againſt the archbiſhop, nor defend the place with ſo few troops, 
he filed off his infantry towards a foreſt that was near, and co- 
vered his rear guard with his cavalry; and though he was 
cloſely followed by the Danes, he gained the foreſt, with only 
the loſs of ten or twelve men. Fired at this check, Guſtavus 
reſo. ved to make the archbiſhop pay dear for his preſumption, and 
ordered immediately a great body of his troops, under the com- 
mand of one of his lieutenants, to join him; and receiving, at 


the ſame time, the 1200 Germans, he reſolved to ſurprize the 


Danes in turn; and for this purpoſe he detached a great body 
of men to encamp in a large wood which was near the road that 
led from Upſal to Stockholm ; and with the reſt of his army he 
encamped near an old caſtle which was the other ſide of the 
road, and entrenched himſelf with great care, as if he was afraid 
of the archbiſhop, and as if he had only the ſame number of 
troops which he led out of Halal, 


'This EO proud of the advantages which he ſuppoſed 


he had gained, ſoon after left Upſal to return to Stock- 
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holm; and, as Guſtavus had foreſeen, marched with all the 
confidence that he could have marched in if he had his enemy 
priſoner in his army. As ſoon as the Danes advanced near the 
wood where Guſtavus's lieutenant' was concealed, they were at-- 
tacked and flanked with this body of troops: the archbiſhop ſur- 
prized at this unexpeCted attack, retreated and would re-enter the 
town of Upſal, but he found the corps of troops commanded by 
Guſtavus between him and the town: this able general, as ſoon as 
the archbiſhop had quitted the place, followed him at a diſtance, 
ſo as to get the Danes between two fires, when the greateſt part 
of their army was cut to pieces; and this prelate, who preſumed. 
he was in a ſituation to bring Guſtavus priſoner to Stockholm, 
had the greateſt difficulty to eſcape, and bring back the one 
fixth part of his troops to this city. Guſtavus entered again 
into Upſal, at the head of his victorious troops, where he heard 
frequent conferences in the univerſity reſpecting the doctrines of 
Luther, which the Germans had brought with them into Swe- 
den: ſome Swediſh clergy, who were likewiſe inſtructed in their 
doctrines, preached them publicly in the churches, and declaimed 
loudly in their ſermons againſt the abuſes which the clergy and 
the monks made of their power and of their riches ; they were 
heard with great attention, as there were few perſons who were 
ignorant that the ambition of the biſhops was the cauſe of all 
the confuſion and bloodſhed which had almoſt deſolated the 


country. 


1 


The greateſt part of the profeſſors and ſcholars of the uni- 
verſity had adopted this new doctrine, which began to ſpread 
itſelf very faſt in the kingdom. Guſtavus heard theſe diſputes 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction, and was charmed that the biſhops were 
0 oppoſed by a party of the clergy, who made a merit of con- 

demning 
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demning their riches and temporal power. However he diſ- 
ſembled his ſentiments upon this matter; and, as ſoon as poſſible, 
aſſembled his whole army, and inveſted the town of Stockholm. 
The viceroy and the archbiſhop dreading the reſentment of the 


burghers, and fearing to fall into the hands of Guſtavus, retired 


into Denmark with the greateſt precipitation, with the inten- 
tion, as they ſaid, to haſten the ſuccours that Chriſtian had pro- 
miſed them: this prince, it is true, had uſed all his efforts to 
ſend an army into Sweden; but the Danes, who deteſted his 
government and his enterprize, abſolutely refuſed him all kinds 
of ſuccours, under pretext that they were exhauſted by the length 
of the war: the governor, whom the viceroy had left in Stock- 
holm, kept ſuch good order in the town, and arranged his forces 
in ſuch a manner, that the burghers could not undertake any 
thing in favour of Guſtavus ; and when the latter ſummoned 
him to ſurrender the town, he ſoon perceived that he had to do 
with an honeſt and gallant officer. But, on the other hand, he 
received accounts daily of the ſurrender of the different parts of 
the kingdom, where he placed garriſons and eſtabliſhed good 
order: he ſoon after aſſembled the ſtates of the kingdom to give 
ſome form to the government, and to eſtabliſh his authority, 
which to this time he only held by the election of ſome Dali- 
carlian farmers, and by the power of the ſword. The greateſt 
part of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom, who eſcaped the 
maſlacre of Stockholm, and who were not awed by the Danes, 
appearing at this aſſembly, when Guſtavus repreſented to them, 
with much grace and eloquence, the diſtreſſed ſituation of the 
kingdom, and the neceſſity that there was to elect an admini- 
ſtrator, who was capable of ſhaking off the Danith yoke and ty- 
ranny ; that the troops of Chriſtian, which were {till in the 
kingdom, were rather hid than fortified in- the places which 
3R 2 remained 
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remained in their power; and therefore it was neceſſary to pur- 


ſue theſe intimidaed enemies with vigour, and then they Tight 
be ee by 18 own fear. 


Afterwards he informed them, with a great deal of modeſty 
that he did not pretend that his ſervices ſhould at all dire& them 
in their choice; and that he would be the firſt to acknowledge 


him among them whom they ſhould elect, and be contented with 


the ſtation or rank wherein they ſhould place him; and more- 


over would always be ready to expoſe his life for ne good of 


his N 


The ſtates only anſwefel this diſcourſe by the i which 


they beſtowed upon him for his valour, and for his moderation; 


and they would have unanimouſly elected him king of Sweden, 


but he abſolutely refuſed this honour, as not being proper in the 
preſent ſituation of the kingdom; and informed them, that 
as they were pleaſed to declare in his favour, he would accept, 
after the example of his predeceſſors, the quality of adminiſtra- 
tor only, as being the moſt convenient to the ſtate of his for- 
tune. Whereupon he was unanimouſly elected as adminiſtrator, 
and all the ſtates immediately took the oath of fidelity to him 
in that quality. As ſoon as Guſtavus received this new dignity 
he proſecuted his conqueſts with greater vigour, by means of a 
ſupply which they had likewiſe granted him: but the Danes 


were ſtill maſters of the capital, and of ſome provinces of the 


kingdom; and the adminiſtrator had no fleet to puſh on the ſiege 
of Stockholm. Happily for him the king of Denmark was in 
as much diſtreſs as he could poſſibly be, as the Danes had re- 
fuſed him every thing. The caſtle of Weſteras, which had been 


blocked up for a conſiderable time, ſurrendered to the admini- 


{trator, 
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ſtrator, together with the ſeveral other conſiderable fortreſſes; 
but by a powerful ſupply which Chriſtian ſent into the port of 
Stockholm, under the command of the admiral Norbi, his troops 
were obliged to il the ſiege of the capital. 


The e e now dledily ſaw that he ſhould never bs 
able to ſucceed in his defigns, nor make himſelf maſter of Stock- 


holm, without a fleet to block up the port: he therefore imme-- 
diately diſpatched his ſecretary to Lubeck, to haſten the ſuccours 
of troops and ſhips which this republic had promiſed him. The 
ſecretary was favourably received and heard: the magiſtrates of 
this town had heard of the raiſing of the ſiege of Stockholm: and | 


ſuppoſing that the defeat and loſs of the adminiſtrator's army had 
been equal to what the Danes had publiſhed, thefe republicans 


wiſhed to prevent him from being ruined, as much as they 


wiſhed to prevent him from being independent; and therefore 
they granted the ſuccours which the ſecretary demanded, with 
the view of perpetuating the war between theſe two powers, and 
of profiting by it. They engaged to ſend immediately a fleet 
of eighteen men. of war, with 4000 land troops into Sweden, 
victualled and paid for one year; but they demanded of the ad- 
miniſtrator, that he ſhould, in the name of the ſtates of this 
kingdom, , oblige himſelf to pay 60,000. marks of ſilver for 
fitting out this- armament : and. ſuppoſing that the kingdom 
was not immediately in a ſituation to pay this ſum, that the mer- 


chants of Lubeck ſhould have an excluſive commerce in Sweden, 


and be exempted from all kinds of cuſtom-houſe duties; that 
Guſtavus ſhould not make either a peace or a truce with Den- 
mark without the concurrence: of this republic; and that if it 
was attacked by Chriſtian, that the adminiſtrator ſhould be 


obliged to enter Denmark at the head of 20, 00 men to make 
a diver- 
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. diverſion. Theſe conditions appeared very hard to tlie admi. 
niſtrator, however his ſituation was ſuch that he could not do 
without the ſuccours of the republic, and therefore he complied 
-therewith, and the fleet arrived in the port of Suderkoping on 
the 11th of June 1522. Theſe foreign ſoldiers were charmed 
with the behaviour of the adminiſtrator towards them ; and after 
they had taken the uſual oath of fidelity, he ordered them to 
join the Swediſh army which he had before Stockholm; at the 
fame time he fitted out all the Swediſh ſhips that he could to 
join the Lubeck ſquadron, and to cruize before the port of this 
city, to prevent any ſuccours from being thrown into the town, 
They had not kept the ſeas many days before they perceived a 
large convoy of proviſions, which the Dantſh admiral had ſent 
from Finland to ſupply the town and garriſon of Stockholm, 
with only two frigates for their convoy, as the Danes had not 
heard that the Lubeck fleet was at ſea, which was ſurrounded 
and forced to ſurrender without much loſs on either fide. The 
Daniſh admiral was extremely chagrined to hear of the loſs of 
this convoy; and therefore he equipped his fleet with the 
greateſt expedition, and parted from Finland, where he had been 
for ſome time before, with another convoy, to relieve the gar- 
riſon of Stockholm. The adminiſtrator had kept the port blocked 
up by the Lubeck and Swediſh fleets, ſo that no ſuccours could 
be thrown into the town: the Daniſh admiral met theſe fleets at 
the entrance of the harbour, and a great cannonading enſued, 
which laſted for a whole day; and the Danes hoped to renew 
the combat the next day, as their fleet was not ſo much damaged 
as were thoſe of Sweden and Lubeck: but as there was an unfa- 
vourable appearance of bad weather coming on, the Daniſh ad- 
miral retired a little, and anchored upon a ſandy ground, near a 


ſmall iſland which was not above half an Leda mile from 
_ the 
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the continent; and was ſurprized in the night to find his ſhips 
fixed by an extraordinary and violent froſt, which often comes 
on in theſe ſeas at the approach of winter, ſo that the ſea is 
ftozen over for ſome leagues from the ſhore ; as ſoon as Guſtavus 
was informed of this remarkable event, he reſolved to go and ſet 
fire to the ſhips; and for this purpoſe he took with him the 
troops of Lubeck, who were encamped on the fide of the town 
next to the harbour, and whom he ſuppoſed to be more proper 
for this kind of work than the Dalicarlians, of which the greateſt 
part of his army- was compoſed. He marched his troops upon 
the froſt, till he came to the iſland near which the Daniſh fleet 
lay ſurrounded with ice; and then gave orders for them to ad- 
vance, under the darkneſs of the night, as near as they could 
to the enemy's ſhips. When the Danes perceived their enemies 
approaching they kept up a continual fire of cannon and muſketry, 
and made a gallant reſiſtance ; but notwithſtanding all their 
efforts, ſeveral of their ſhips were burnt, and they would have not 
ſaver one, if the general who commanded the troops of Lubeck 
had not been bribed, -and ordered his troops to retire, under pre- 
text that they were too much expoſed to the enemy's fire. Next 
day the wind came about to the ſouth, and it being only the 
middle of November, and the winter ſeaſon not much advanced, 
the froſt diſſolved the following day, and the Daniſh admiral got 
off without any more loſs, to the great mortification of Guſtavus, 
who now perceived that there was no dependence to be placed upon 
ſuch allies. However he diſſembled his reſentment, as he was {till - 
in want of their fleet to block up the port of Stockholm, ſent their 
troops into winter quarters, and with his Dalicarlians, who were 
more habituated to the cold of the climate, and to encamp in the 
ſnow, he beſieged the town in form, and preſſed the garriſon to 
cloſe, that there was no poſſibility of receiving any kind of ſuecours. 
; The - 
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The Daniſh admiral having been, informed of the extremity 
to which the place was reduced, reſolved to hazard another 


battle as ſoon as the ſea was clear from ice, and the navigation 
free; and was conſcquently preparing a powerful armament 
for. this purpoſe, when he was informed: of the revolution in 
Denmark againſt Chriſtian the Second, as has been before de- 
ſeribed, which made him abandon Sweden, and the defign which 
he had to ſuccour Stockholm: he left a ſmall garriſon in Calmar, 
Where he was governor, and retired with all his fleet to the iſland 
of Gotland, of which he was likewiſe. governor, under pretext 
to keep it for Chriſtian: but, in fact, to keep it for himſelf. 


Guſtavus, taking advantage of his retreat, ſoon made himſelf 


maſter of Calmar; and ſoon after the abdication of Chriſtian all 
the kingdom threw off the Daniſh yoke, except the capital and 
ſome places in Finland. The garriſon of Stockholm, weakened 
by the length of the ſiege, without pay, without proviſions, and 
without any hopes of being relieved, made ſome propoſitions to 
ſurrender ; but the adminiſtrator, contrary to his uſual mode- 
ration, refuſed their propoſals, the chief of which was to be 
paid their arrears ſince they were in the place. This prince, who 
was as great a ſtateſman as he was a general, ſaw that Chriſtian, 
hated by all mankind, ran from place to place to beg ſuccours 
to re-eſtabliſh himſelf in Denmark; and, at any rate, could not 
poſſibly be in a ſituation to give him any trouble in Sweden for 
many years: he likewiſe knew his own countrymen, and was 
afraid that the taking of Stockholm, and the peace which would 
naturally follow, would produce ingratitude with ſecurity; and 
that having no common enemy, his country men would be di- 


vided among themſelves about his election and his authority, as 


he was now reſolved to accept the crown which they had before 


offered him: before he would therefore accept of the capitulation 
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for the capital, he convoked an aſſembly of the ſtates at Stregnez, 
where all the deputies of the provinces, and the other orders of 
the ſtates, attended in great impatience to ſee Guſtavus, whom 
all the nation eſteemed as the hero and guardian angel of his 
country: they firſt proceeded to the election of ſenators, to ſup- 


ply the place of thoſe who had been deftroyed | in the maſſacre 


of Stockholm; but the adminiſtrator had abilities and credit ſuf- 
ficient to get thoſe perſons elected whoſe intereſt was com- 


bined with his. 


The ſpeaker of the ſtates next repreſented to the aſſembly 
the neceſlity of electing a king, and recommended Guſta- 
vus to them as a prudent and active prince, who almoſt by his 


own perſonal qualities had delivered Sweden from the tyranny 
and oppreſſion of the Danes; and who had ſhewn ſuch great 
abilities, and ſuch a love for his country, that it would be an 


act of the greateſt ingratitude and injuſtice on their part, and 
th. y muſt be blind to their own intereſts if they heſitated a 


moment to give him the title and authority of king. This diſ- 


courſe was received with the greateſt applauſe by all the aſſem- 
bly, who unanimouſly proclaimed Guſtavus king of Sweden; 


the ſenate, and all the orders of the ſtates, immediately took an 


oath of fidelity to him, and would alſo have crowned him at 
the ſame time; but this politic prince, who had other things ſtill 
in view, put off this ceremony for {ome time, under pretence that 
he was obliged to return as ſoon as poſſible, to puſh on the ſiege 
of Stockholm; but in fact becauſe he thought that he was not 
yet ſufficiently eſtabliſhed upon the throve, to refuſe taking the 
oaths upon this occaſion, which the clergy had always demanded 
with great exactneſs of the former kings, for the preſervation of 
their rights and privileges, and which had been the means of 
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increaſing the power and riches of this body of men, who were 
in conſequence of it the authors of all the troubles and civil 
wars, that had almoſt deſolated the country for more than a 
century. Guſtavus invited ſeveral of the ſtates deputies, and 
all the ſenate, to accompany him to the army, that they might 
be preſent at the taking of Stockholm ; the garriſon of which, 
preſſed by hunger, and threatened by the burghers of the town, I 
had frequently deſired to capitulate ; but, by the king's ſecret 4 
orders, his general officers had prolonged the negociation, 9 
ſo long as the aſſembly of the ſtates laſted. However, as ſoon 
as the governor heard of the election of Guſtavus, and of his re- 
turn into the camp before Stockholm, he ſent new deputies to 
him, and offered to ſurrender the town upon his own conditions. 
This generous prince only demanded that they ſhould put into 
the hands of his officers, the money, papers, and other effects of 2 
Chriſtian, of his viceroy, of his admiral, and of the archbiſhop 1 
of Upſal; and then he permitted the garriſon to go out with 3 
their arms and baggage, on condition however that they ſhould 
not ſerve againſt Sweden, nor againſt his allies, for ſix months; 
and with regard to the inhabitants of the town, he promiſed 
them with pleaſure to preſerve all their rights and privileges. 


Guſtavus being now maſter of the capital, and of all the ter- 
ritories of Sweden, except two or three ſmall places in Finland, 
began to exerciſe the functions of a king, and to eſtabliſh ſome 
regularity and form of government in his kingdom, which till 
this time had been conſtantly in a Nate of confuſion, civil war, 
and almoſt Gothic barbarity : he diſpatched his orders into all 
the provinces to demand obedience to his authority, and eſta- 
bliſhed governors in all the fortreſſes and provinces in the king- 
dom: he gave audience to all with great condeſcenſion, receiv- 
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ing ſome with honour, and all with kindneſs: he endeavoured to 
poliſh the manners and cuſtoms of the principal people in the 
kingdom, by giving the example in his court; and by an œco— 
nomical magnificence, which was little known in thoſe days, to 
draw inſenſibly the nobility and gentry of Sweden from their 
caſtles, where they acquired a ferocity and brutality in their 
manners, and to engage them, by an extraordinary expence, to 
attach themſelves to the court, and to the prince, to have where- 
with to ſupport it. 


The archbiſhop of Upſal, who had remained in Denmark fince 
the abdication of Chriſtian the Second, was extremely chagrined 
when he heard that Guſtavus was elected king of Sweden; he 
had now no hopes of ever returning to his archbiſhopric ; he 


gotten by the court: but as this prelate could not fignalize 
himſelf as an honeſt man, he reſolved to do it by a continued 
ſccne of treaſons; and, in an audience which he demanded of 
the new king of Denmark, he informed him that the crown of 
Sweden belonged to him, as ſon of Chriſtian the Firſt, and that 
he could not, without being deſpiſed even by the Danes them- 
ſelves, leave it any longer upon the head of an uſurper. He 
moreover added, that all the clergy of the kingdom preſerved 
their ancient inclination for Denmark, and that he would have a 
powerful party in the kingdom as ſoon as ever he ſhould declare 
himſelf king of Sweden. Dazzled by theſe reaſons and oſtenſible 
pretenſions, which equally flattered his ambition and his intereſt, 
Frederick ſuffered himſelf to be crowned king of Sweden, by 
this prelate at Copenhagen, as if this ceremony were ſufficient 
to make him maſter of the whole kingdom, and immediately 
ſent an ambaſſador to the ſenate to complain of the election of 

38 2 Guſtavus, 


lived obſcurely at Copenhagen, deſpiſed by the Danes, and for- 
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Guſtavus, as an act that was prejudicial to his rights, and to 
the treaty of Calmar: the ſenate would not hear this ambaſſador; 
but Guſtavus was of a different opinion, and ordered him to be 
treated magnificently by all his officers while he ſtaid in the 
kingdom: he afterwards convoked the ſtates of the kingdom at 
Suderkoping, to hear and deliberate upon the propoſitions of this 
ambaſſador, being aſſured that they would confirm his election 
in his preſence. The ambaſſador, being introduced into the aſ- 
ſembly, demanded in a long diſcourſe, that his maſter ſhould be 
acknowledged king of Sweden, purſuant to the treaty of Cal- 
mar; he afterwards made a long harangue upon the power and 
good qualities of this king; and added, that after the example 
of the Norwegians, they would do well to ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of this prince, who by that means would be better in a ſitu- 
ation to protect them againſt Chriſtian, who was preparing to 
invade the northern kingdoms with all the power of the Ger- 
man empire. 


This harangue gave great offence to the ſtates, but their 
ſpeaker in anſwer informed the ambaſſador, that the Swedes 
were not any longer diſpoſed to have their kings choſen by their 
enemies; that all the kingdom was obliged to Guſtavus for 
having freed them from the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Danes, 
who had broke the union of Calmar almoſt as ſoon as it was 
made; that the Swedes, although they had been divided among 
themſelves by the artifices of their enemies, had nevertheleſs 
{ſupported the war, with advantage, for more than a century, 
rather than ſubmit to a treaty ſo unjuſt, and ſo odious to 
all the nation; and that there was no appearance at preſent, as 
they were united under a wiſe and victorious prince, that they 


would freely ſuffer themſelves to wear a yoke which had already 
— coſt 
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oft them ſo much blood. Moreover the ſtates, in the preſence 
of the ambaſſador, declared the archbiſhop of Upfal a traitor, 
and the enemy of his country; and actually paſſed a formal act 
to approve of every thing which Guſtavus ſhould undertake for 
the preſervation of his dignity, whether in war or in peace, with-- 
out being obliged to convoke the ſtates general; ſo that this 
prudent and politic prince, under the apparent title of defender 
of the liberties of his country, inſenſibly paved the way to ſuch 
an authority as was never before enjoyed by any king of Sweden: 
he kept the Daniſh ambaſſador at his court for ſeveral days, and 
afterwards, under pretence of doing him honour, he invited ! him 
to a review which he made of his troops; but, in fact, to ſhew 
him his power and his forces; and when this miniſter parted, he 
made him a magnificent preſent, and did every thing in his- 


power to make him ſpeak in an advantageous manner of his 


grandeur and force. 


Ac the ſame time he ſent an envoy to the king of Denmark, 


to demand the liberty of the widow of the late adminiſtrator, 
and of the other ladies whoſe huſbands Chriſtian had cauſed to 
be maſſacred at Stockholm; as well as to complain to this 


prince of his having ſent an ambaſſador into Sweden, without 
addrefling him to the king, a meaſure which none of the former 


kings of Denmark, notwithſtanding their pretenſions to the 
crown of Sweden, had ever taken, even when the kingdom was 
governed by an adminiſtrator. Moreover, he was ordered to in- 
form the king of Denmark, that he ought firſt to fix himſelf. 
in the kingdom which he had ſeized, before he attempts to 
make conqueſts upon his neighbours ; that the king his maſter 
was not at all diſpoſed to augment the extent of his territories, - 


but he was ſo well prepared to defend himſelf, that he would. 
defy 
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defy his enemies to get an inch of land in his kingdom; that 
Chriſtian had offered to acknowledge his maſter as king of Sweden, 
provided that he would enter into a league with him againſt the 
Danes, but that Guſtavus had refuſed to have any connections 
with the murderer of his father. 


The king of Dennfk ſoon diſcovered by this diſcourſe, as 
well as by the report of his ambaſlador, that Guſtavus was much 
more powerful than he had been made to believe he was; and 
that this was no time to revive any ancient pretenſions, which 
might draw him into a new war, when his own kingdom was 
every day threatened with an invaſion by Chriſtian; without any 
more formalities therefore, he offered the envoy to ſettle every 
thing with Guſtavus in a friendly manner, and even to enter 
into an offenſive and defenſive alliance with him againſt Chriſtian 
and as a pledge of his eſteem and friendſhip, he ſent him the 
widow of the late adminiſtrator, and all the other ladies who 
were carried priſoners into Denmark after the maſſacre of Stock- 
| holm, with an honourable eſcort : Guſtavus received theſe ladies 
with all the diſtinction that was due to their rank, and imme- 
diately inveſted them with all the real property of which they 
had been deprived by the tyranny and barbarity of Chriſtian ; 


and moreover, as the greateſt part of them were young enough 


to be married a ſecond time, if they could get huſbands ſuitable 
to their rank ; for by the ancient cuſtoms of this kingdom, no 
female was permitted to ally herſelf with a houſe leſs noble than 
her own ; and all the nobles of their rank were deſtroyed by 


the orders of Chriſtian : to remove this obje&ion, Guſtayus got 


an order paſſed the ſenate to aboliſh this cuſtom, and permitted 


theſe ladies to chuſe whom they pleaſed for their huſbands ; but 


at the fame time he recommended them ſome of the principal 
officers 
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officers in his army; aſſuring them that merit and bloodſhed in 
the ſervice of their country ſhould always be preferred to a ſuc- 
ceſſion of noble, although often perhaps unuſeful anceſtors: he 
ſecured to himſelf by this means the alliances of many of the 
firſt families in the kingdom; and at the ſame time provided for 
his officers without any expence to the ſtate. 


As ſoon as Guſtavus had eſtabliſhed ſome degree of regularity 


in the kingdom and in the government, he next reſolved to 


purſue the great object which he had long in his view; namely, 
that of reducing the pride and arrogance of the clergy.. This 


order of men had made themſelves very odious, not only by their 


having ſwallowed up almoſt all the riches of the ſtate, but by the 


_ inclination which they always preſerved for the Danith autho- 
rity, under which their power and privileges had been much 


increaſed, The archbiſhop of Upſal ſtill perſiſted in his re- 


| bellion, and always kept up a ſecret correſpondence with the 


Swe liſh: clergy, the king therefore reſolved to bring this order 
to. reaſon, who by their power and their intrigues. had always 


been the diſturbers of the public tranquillity, and combated 


againſt the authority of the prince, when they were not the 


miniſters and executors of his authority ; but he perceived that 


he was not yet fixed enough in his government to enter upon 
this arduous taſk, which the moſt abſolute princes, in thoſe 
days, were obliged to undertake with the greateſt precau- 


tion: he contented himſelf therefore with filling up the vacant 


benefices by perſons who were entirely devoted to his intereſts, 


and who had no conſideration in the kingdom, but by his pro- 
tection; and afterwards he ſent orders to the chapter of Upſal; 


that as the archbiſhop had been condemned for treaſon, and had 


fled out of the kingdom, it was neceſſary that they ſhould pro- 
ceed to a new election: whereupon this prelate was ſummoned. 
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of men in ſome degree of decorum. 


of eſteem and conſideration; and entered into an offenſive and 


heretofore accuſtomed to ſee this man their equal, and now 
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to return into the kingdom, and to juſtify his conduct; and upon 
his refuſal, they proceeded to a new election, as in the caſe of 
a voluntary abdication. By the recommendation of the court, 
the choice of the chapter fell upon John Magnus, a man well 
verſed in the ſcholaſtic theology of thoſe days, and who led a 4 
pious and exemplary life; but who was very timid, loved ſoli- I 
tude, and from his having no connections in the kingdom, was 3 
incapable of undertaking any thing againſt the government. Guſ- 
tavus likewiſe got two of his friends nominated to the biſhop- 4 
rics of Stregnez and Weſteras; and by having a ſtrong party I 
now among the dignified clergy, he kept that turbulent wy 3 


The year following Guſtavus had a perſonal conference with 
the king of Denmark in the town of Malmogen, where they 
met to ſettle ſome differences which had aroſe between the two 
crowns about the iſland of Gotland. Theſe two princes, not- 
withſtanding their differences, gave each other reciprocal marks 


defenſive league againſt Chriſtian their common enemy. As the 
Swedes were now delivered from their enemies, and were ſecured 
from foreign invaſion, ſeveral of their principal nobility began 
to be diſcontented with Guſtavus's government: they had been 


they could not without envy ſee him ſo much their ſuperior. 
Some of the ſenators, and thoſe officers of his army who had 
the greateſt part of his confidence, when they informed him of 
theſe diſcontents, took the opportunity to defire him that he 
would not any longer defer the ceremony of his coronation ; a 
ceremony which, as they obſerved, was abſolutely neceſſary to 
conſecrate his royalty, and to ſilence thoſe envious perſons who 

5 1 pretended 


JT 


pretended that they could not regard him as their king from his 
not having been crowned. Guſtavus was not ignorant how 
neceflary this ceremony was in an elective kingdom, he 
could not reſolve within himſelf to perform it till he had . 
the way to carry his ſecret plan into execution, on which 
depended the happineſs of his reign and the eſtabliſhment of his 
authority. It is true, he was elected king and was beloved by 
the army, but he had no revenues nor reſources to ſupport a 
war if he was attacked: all the crown lands were alienated or 
uſurped, and the laying of taxes upon the people was regarded 
as tyrannical ; the greateſt part of the nobility were entirely 
exhauſted by the length of the civil wars: on the other hand, 
the clergy were rich and powerful, eſpecially the biſhops, who 
were become maſters of a great part of the Jands and prerogatives 
of the crown. 
Theſe prelates always, and with the utmoſt- exactneſs, de- 
mi 1ded of every prince tne day before he was crowned the moſt 
ſolemn oath for the preſervation of their privileges: Guſtavus 
was not at all diſpoſed to take this oath, but was fully reſolved 
to revoke all theſe privileges, which were regarded as ſo many 
forced conceſſions and uſurpations upon the rights of the ſovereign; 
however he very obligingly thanked thoſe nobles for the zeal 
which they had ſhewed for his intereſts, but at the ſame time 
informed them that the ceremony of his coronation could not 
be undertaken without great expence, and that the ſtate was in 
the greateſt neceſſity and muſt be relieved immediately ; that 
he had certain intelligence that the forces of Chriſtian were 
every day increaſing; that the emperor Charles the Fifth 
was reſolved to re-place this prince upon the throne of his 


anceſtors ; that it was very uncertain whether thoſe princes would 
VOL. I. . NTT make 
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make a deſcent in Denmark or in Sweden, and that he was 
equally in want of a fleet as well as of an army to oppoſe. their 
defigns ; that he had no revenues nor reſources to raiſe: the forces 
which were neceſſary for this purpoſe; that the people of Sweden 
were not ignorant that he had engaged all his paternal eſtate to 
drive the Danes out of the kingdom, and that he had lately melted 
down all the filver veſſels of the crown to recover the ifland of 


Gotland, which was thought to be ſo neceflary to their com- 


merce; and laſtly, that he could not comprehend, conſidering 


the miſerable ſituation of the common people and the poverty of 
the nobility, exhauſted by the long wars, how government could 


be ſupported in future without demanding ſuccours of the clergy, 


who poſſeſſed more than the half of all the property in the 


kingdom, and whom he had great reaſon to believe had made a 
ſecret merit with Chriſtian not to have contributed any thing to 
the defence of the ſtate. Guſtavus would not then explain 
himſelf any farther upon this head, but contented himſelf with 


telling them on parting, that he depended upon his friends 


and thoſe who were concerned in railing him to the throne to 
procure him the authority that was neceſſary to ſupport him 
on it with honour, rather than to flatter him with vain 
ceremony and frivolous pomp. 


Guſtavus afterwards explained himſelf more particularly to 


| the chancellor Anderſon, a man of extraordinary genius, who 


by his eloquence and great abilities had raiſed himſelf from 
being an obſcure eccleſiaſtic to be chancellor of the kingdom: he 
hated the clergy, who had oppoled his promotion in the church ; 
and therefore Guſtavus reſolved to make uſe of him in the 
great dulign which he had in view of humbling that formidable 


body. 
The 


_— 
—_” 
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The chancellor had a great part of the king's confidence, 
and when he preſſed him to be crowned, this prince obſerved, 
that he could never think himſelf properiy king till he was 
maſter of all the fortreſſes which were in the hands of the 
biſhops, and till he had re- united to his crown all the property 
and prerogatives which his predeceſſors had alienated from it 
in favour of the Monks and of the clergy ; but he confeſſed that 
he was much afraid that this enterprize would occaſion new 
troubles in the ſtate, and that the Swedes, ſtimulated by the 
clergy, would regard it as a crime againſt religion to touch any 
of this property which the people ſuppoſed was conſecrated to 
God, although in fa& it was only confecrated to ſupport the 
luxury and extravagance of turbulent and ambitious men. The 


chancellor, who had a little before adopted the opinions of 
Luther, told the king that he ought not to make any ſcruple of 
taking part of the property of the clergy for the defence of the 


kingdom, even ſuppoſing that they had acquired this property 
by foundations and pious legacies ; that the clergy, it was true, 
had called all their property the property of the church, to enable 
them under this title to enjoy it in greater ſecurity ; but that in 
fact this body of men ought only to be the ceconomical ſtewards 
of this property, which was calculated for the uſe of the 
Chriſtian church, of which they made but the leaſt part, and 
therefore it ought to contribute to the good of the public when- 
ever the ſtate was in want of it: however he thought it neceflary 


to make uſe of ſome more plauſible pretext than the public 


utility to prevent the people from regarding ſuch an enterprize 


as an attempt upon religion, and therefore, to cure them of 


their prejudices, he thought that the reformation which the 
doctrines of Luther had begun to make in the kingdom ſhould 
be encouraged, as theſe doctrines attacked equally the exceſſive 
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riches and temporal power of the clergy, and afterwards he 
could ſeize upon the fortreſſes of the biſhops and re- unite to the 


demeſnes of the crown all the property that his predeceſſors had 


alienated from it; that the people when they had embraced 


the doctrines of Luther would ſee the Monks and clergy ſtripped 


of their great property with pleaſure, eſpecially as it was to 


diminiſh the public taxes; that the biſhops alone, as being the 


moſt powerful and the moſt intereſted in this change, would 
oppoſe it, but that happily there were no longer any biſhops in 
Sweden who were in a ſituation to make war againſt their kings 
as they had done in the reign of Canuteſon ; that he was firmly 
perſuaded that there were not many, even of the biſhops, who- 
would obſtinately perſiſt in the old religion ; that the archbiſhop: 
of Upſal was a timid and irreſolute man who had no great credit 
in the kingdom, and who would think himſelf very happy at 
the expence of a part of his property to have the liberty of 
living in the exerciſe of the old religion ; that the new biſhops: 
of Stegnez and Welteras had not any credit among their people: 
to reſiſt the power of the crown; that the biſhops of Wexio 
and Abo were ſo little inſtructed in their religion, or indeed in 
any kind of, literature, that they knew no difference between: 
Lutheraniſm and the Roman Catholic ſervice ; that they would be 
chagrined undoubtedly to ſee their revenues diminiſhed, but from 


the irregular courſe of life which they had led they dared not: 


make any reſiſtance ; that the biſhops of Linköeping and Scara, 
who were proud of their dignity, opinionated, and jealous of the 
leaſt of their prerogatives, were the only perſons who would or 
who could oppole the deſigns of the king; but when Lutheraniſm: 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the kingdom by the conſent of the ſtates. 
it would be eaſy to make thoſe biſhops conform to 1 


otherwiſe to puniſh them as ſtate criminals. 


Guſtavus 
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Guſtavus was delighted to hear theſe reaſons, eſpecially as 


they were conformable to the ſecret plan which he formed to. 


ſecure himſelf upon the throne: he would immediately have 
declared in favour of Lutheraniſm, but he ſaw that it was not 
enough in order to ſecure the entire ſucceſs of his deſigns that 
he ſhould change his religion; and moreover, as he knew that 
there would be a great number of the nobility who would op- 


poſe his deſigns, and who would detach themſelves from his. 
intereſt upon the leaſt ſign that he made to aboliſh the old 


religion, which might be attended with danger, this prince 
conducted himſelf in the execution of this important and delicate 


affair as a great and politic ſtateſman : he hid all his ſentiments. 


with reſpe& to the doctrines of Luther with the greateſt care, 


but at the ſame time he gave a ſecret order to the chancellor to 


protect, as of himſelf, all the Lutheran preachers who were then 
in Sweden, and likewiſe to endeavour to draw .others- therein 


from the univerſities in Germany, to the end that this doctrine 
might be ſpread in the kingdom as ſoon as poſſible. Aſſured of 
the protection of the chancellor, the Lutheran preachers exerted: 
themſelves with: an inconceivable zeal and ardour to eſtabliſh- 
their doctrines: and as they had greatly the advantage, both in 
ſcience and eloquence, over the Roman Catholic clergy, they 
were heard with pleaſure by the people, and great numbers were 


daily converted by them. 


Whilſt the doctrines of Luther were ublicty preached- 


throughout the kingdom, the king took every. opportunity to 
diminiſh the temporal power of the bithops and clergy; with 


the couſent of the ſenate he publiſhed {ſeveral edicts againſt the 
inferior clergy and in favour of the people, to accuſtom the latter 


inſenſibly to ſee the former ſtript of the greateſt part of their 


pretended. 
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pretended prerogatives. The clergy raiſed a conſiderable tax 
vpon the people for certain public offences; they levied with 
great rigour conſiderable fines upon all who went a hunting 
or fiſhing during the time of divine ſervice, as well as upon thoſe 


who performed ſome of the marriage-rites with their intended 
wives before the ſolemnization of the ſacrament of marriage. 


The king abſolutely aboliſhed this cuſtom, and forbad the clergy 


to levy any kind of fines of this nature. 


The king likewiſe publiſhed another edi& to forbid the clergy 
to employ the excommunication and other eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
againſt their creditors, or againſt thoſe whom they thought to 
be their particular enemies, which was commonly practiſed upon 


the moſt trifling occaſions in thoſe days. The biſhops and their 


officers had hkewiſe ſo much extended the eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, that the courts of common law were almoſt deſerted ; 
they drew into their courts every thing which had the leaſt 
connection with religion;—an oath made in any contract, the 
leaſt diſpute about a marriage ſettlement, or any caſe where an 
eccleſiaſtic. was concerned, made the ſuit be carried into the 
eccleſiaſtical courts, by which means the clergy became powerful 


and poſſeſſed great authority. The king abſolutely diflolved this 


Juriſdiction under pretence that the deciſion of Ilaw-fſuits was not 


at all a part of the common functions of an eccleſiaſtic ; and by 
the ſame edi&t he ordered the clergy to bring the deciſion of 
their own affairs before the common law judges, whom he 


had ordered to take cognizance and to form a judgment of all 
their diſputes. 


Laſtly, the king publiſhed an edict againſt the biſhops, which 
expreſsly forbad them to appropriate to themſelves in future 
: 2 the 
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the property and the ſueceſſion of the inferior clergy in their 
reſpective dioceſes to the prejudice of their legal heirs; and at 
the ſame time ordered theſe prelates to lay before the ſenate 


the titles in virtue of which they demanded the prerogatives of 
receiving fines and confiſcations; but this prince only publiſhed 
thoſe edicts in proportion as he found that the doctrines of Luther 


gained ground in the kingdom. 


The king's conduct very ſoon excited the curioſity and drew - 
the attention of the whole nation; ſome ſpoke of it in one. 


manner and others in another, but all the ſenſible part of the 


people were glad to ſee the immoderate power of the clergy and 
a great part of their extortions and vexations aboliſhed. The 
clergy and the Monks, on the contrary, ſuffered impatiently 


that their authority was called in queſtion, and that they were 
troubled in the poſſeſſion of their privileges; but the king, 


without embarraſſing himſelf about their diſcontentment, ſent 


his troops into winter quarters upon their lands, and even lodged 


his cavalry in ſome parts of the abbeys and monaſteries under 
pretence that the farmers were ruined, but in fact to keep the 


Monks in order. 


The Lutheran preachers took every opportunity of informing 


the nobility that they had for a long time been the dupes of the 
clergy and of the Monks ; that the abſurd idea of purgatory had 
coſt them the principal part of the property of their families, 
which by means of this pious fraud the Monks had appropriated 
to their own uſe; they moreover adviſed them to take polletiion 


of the property of their anceſtors, as a property which had 


been kept from them by uſurpation, and not to be frighted by 
the unaginary fire of purgatory. Theſe preachers likewiſe pub- 


liſhed 
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liſhed at the ſame time a new tranſlation of the bible in the 
Swediſh language. | 


Fired with reſentment againſt the king's conduct, the biſhops 
held ſeveral councils among themſelves to oppoſe it and to treat 
this prince as a heretic, as he not only attacked their religion, 
but endeavoured to ruin their authority and power ; nevertheleſs, 
as he hid his principles reſpecting Lutheraniſm, and made public 
profeſſion of the Roman Catholic religion, theſe prelates ſuppoſed 
that they could not publicly declare him the enemy of their 
religion without offending both him and the whole kingdom, 
and therefore they reſolved to diſſemble their ſentiments as he 
had done, and to go in a body and deſire him to puniſh all the 
Lutheran preachers as ſo many notorious heretics. The arch- 
biſhop of Upſal, in the name of all the clergy, made this 
demand with great formality, as well as informed his majeſty, 
although with much reſpect, that the late edits which he had 
publiſhed mult certainly have been adviſed by the enemies of 
their religion ; that they violated the rights of the church and 
even the privileges of the nation, and therefore he defired his 
majeſty, in the name of all the clergy in the kingdom, to revoke 
them. To which the king anſwered, that the clergy had 
uſurped many of the prerogatives as well as fiefs of the crown 
during the civil wars, and therefore they ought not to take it 
11] that his officers made an exact enquiry into it, as he only 
demanded the property which had been uſurped or unjuſtly 
alienated. With regard to the Lutheran preachers, he was very 
ready to give them up, together with all other perſons in his 
kingdom who ſhould be convicted of hereſy, but he would never 
refuſe them the juſtice of hearing them before he would condemn 
them, as it was well known that the clergy treated indifferently 

| 6 as 
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as heretics all who differed from them in opinion, and often 
upon the moſt frivolous ſcholaſtic queſtions, which were of very | 


little unportance in religion. 


Equally ſurprized and piqued that the in ſhould regard Fa 
putes about the doctrines of Luther as frivolous ſcholaſtic queſ- 
tions, and of very little importance in religion, the archbiſhop with 
ſome degree of warmth offered to convict Olaus Petri, the chief 
of the Lutheran preachers, in the preſence of his majeſty, and 
of all his court, of ſeveral very dangerous errors. The king very 
readily accepted this propoſal of the archbiſhop's, and they agreed 
that it ſhould be at Upſal; where the king ſoon after attended 


with all his court. The archbiſhop now declined entering into. 
any conference with Olaus, under the ſpecious pretext of his dig-- 


' nity, which made him the judge of thoſe matters; but many 
have ſuppoſed that it was from fear of being worſted by this 


learned and eloquent man: however he propoſed doctor Gallus, 


a celebrated theologian of thoſe days, to oppoſe his antagoniſt : 
much was ſaid on both fides in this conference, but not one 
point was agreed upon. The Lutheran would ſupport his doc- 
trine by the authority of the holy ſcriptures alone ; but the 
Roman Catholic obſtinately adhered to the tradition of the fathers 
and of the councils ; at length the king broke up the aſſem- 
bly, and aſſured the archbiſhop, that he would not ſuffer any 
thing to paſs in the kingdom, on account of religion, without 
his counſel and participation., 


Flattered by theſe l of * king, the a 
convoked to Stockholm all the other biſhops, and the principal 
of the clergy; both ſecular and regular, and repreſented to them 
the neceſſity that there was of coming to ſome agreement with 
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the king, and of making an exact tranſlation of the New Te. 
tament, to oppoſe that of Luther which was introduced into 

the kingdom, and which he ſaid was evidently falſe ; but he was 

violently oppoſed at firſt by the reſt of the biſhops and the clergy, 

who ſaid that they never approved of the conference of Upſal ; 

that they ſhould begin by excommunicating the Lutheran: 
preachers, for theſe heretics ought only to be reformed by fire and 
by ſword : however the archbiſhop, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 

of the clergy, 5 the tranſlation e 


Guſtavus was s highly eaſed to ſee the reformation make ſo 
: quick a progreſs in the kingdom, as the greateſt part of the no- 
bility had Lutherans to preach to and exhort their families; as 
he only made his deſigns known, in proportion as Lutheraniſm 
made its progreſs : he now convoked the ſenate to meet, upon 
ſome advices which he declared he had received, that the en- 
peror had reſolved to come himſelf, at the head of all the forces 
of the empire, to re-eſtabliſh Chriſtian the Second. And there- 
fore, no ſooner were the ſenators arrived at Stockholm, than he 
4 deſired them to proceed inceſſantly to put the kingdom 1n ſuch a 
$ | ſtate of defence as not to be ſurprized by their enemies: to 
1 which the ſenators anſwered, that the people were exhauſted by 
the long wars which the kingdom had fuſtained ; and that more- 
over the merchants of Lubeck had abſolutely ruined the king- 
dom by the privilege which they had extorted, to have the ex- 
cluſive commerce of the kingdom, and that without paying any 
cuſtoms ; and therefore it was unanimouſly agreed in the ſenate, 2 
that it would be impoſſible, in the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of ; 
the kingdom, to pay the town of Lubeck, to aboliſh the pri- : 
vileges which the king had been forced to grant them, and to 
lay open the trade. 
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Whereupon the king ordered his chancellor to propoſe to the 
ſenate to take the two thirds of the tenths, which appertained 
chiefly to the biſhops, or to the rich abbies, for the ſupport and 
ſubſiſtence of the, troops ; and at the ſame time this miniſter in- 
{inuated, that they might make uſe of the ſuperfluous. ſilver 
veſſels of the churches, and of the unuſeful bells, to pay the 
city of Lubeck; and that by this means they would be in a 
ſituation to aboliſh all thoſe. privileges, which equally ruined the 
prince and his ſubjects. All the ſenators approved this expe- 
dient, and immedaately publiſhed a formal edict for this purpoſe: 
the king named commiſſaries for carrying it into execution, who 
went through all the provinces, and took all the uſeleſs ſilver 
veſſels and bells which they found in the churches ; and at the 
ſame time laid up in the king's granaries, the tenths, and the 
Zrains deſtined for the ſubſiſtence of the troops. 
This edict of the . 1 fieneized and overwhelmed the 
b. ſhops and the clergy : they ſaw that this prince was powerful 
and politic, and an enemy to their authority, and that he knew 
how to hide his hatred and his deſi igns: they firſt complained 
of this imagined outrage; but as their complaints were not re- 
garded, they took every method to raiſe a rebellion in the king- 
dom, and to dethrone the king; but the activity and power of 
Guſtavus ſoon cruſhed all their deſigns. The king addrefled 
himſelf afterwards to the biſhops of Stregnez and of Weſteras, 
whom he had reaſon to ſuppoſe would not oppoſe him, and aſſured 
them, that all his conduct had no other end than to have the 
pure word of God preached in his kingdom, and to baniſh the 
ſuperſtitions which a ſpirit of intereſt had introduced in the exer- 
ciſe of religion; and then he deſired them to ſurrender into his 


hands the fortreſſes of which they were the maſters, and pro- 
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miſed them in exchange to give them a confiderable property, 
as particulars, and to raiſe their families to the firſt dignities 3 in 


the kingdom. 


Pleaſed with the confidence and affection which the king 
ſhewed towards them, theſe prelates ſubmitted immediately to 
his will ; but the archbiſhop of Upſal had more reſolution, and 
neither promiſes nor menaces could ſhake him: whereupon all 
his temporalities were ſeized, and he was ſecretly informed that 
he would act prudently to quit the kingdom for ſome time, 
which he accordingly did. While all mankind were regarding 
with aſtoniſhment the ſteps which Guſtavus was taking, this 
prince reſolved to draw out of the hands of the biſhops all the 
fortrefles that depended upon their biſhoprics ; and, at the ſame 
time, to make an exact ſearch into all the property that the 
clergy and the monks had uſurped or acquired ſince the time 
of the king Canuteſon ; and moreover he reſolved to confirm all 
the edicts and declarations of the fenate, particularly reſpecting 
the tenths and the church veſſels, by an order of the ſtates ge- 
neral: and for this purpoſe he convoked the ſtates to Weſteras, 
when the chancellor opened the bufineſs of this meeting by a 
preſſing diſcourſe upon the wants of the ſtate ; and repreſented 
to this aſſembly, on the part of the king, that his majeſty had 
not any fund eſtabliſhed for the payment of his troops ; that the 
greateſt part of the fortifications upon the frontiers of the king- 
'dom were in want of reparations ; that he had very few thips 
in his ports, and that his ſtorehouſes were almoſt empty: he 
then informed them that certain advices were received that the 
emperor Charles the Fifth and Chriftian were ready to invade 
the North; and defcribed the tyranny and oppreffion of the 


latter while he was Toaſter of Sweden : he pointed out the 
great 
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great abilities and good qualities of Guſtavus, and the genetous 
deſign which he alone had formed to deliver his country; that 
it was well known he had mortgaged all his paternal eſtate to 

ſupport the war againſt the Danes; but that thoſe cruel enemies, 
whom he had driven out of the kingdom, were ready to enter 
it again, with all the forces of the emperor; that the crown 
lands and revenues were ſo diminiſhed by the uſurpations of the 
clergy, that there was ſcarcely enough left to ſupport the kivg's 
houthold ; that all the nobility were in a diſtreſſed ſituation by 


the indiſcreet foundations which their anceſtors had made; that 
the clergy were in pöſſeſſion of more property than the king, and 


alt the other orders of the kingdom together ; that the biſhops 
had made religion ſubſervient to their intereſts, and to the eſta- 
bliſhment of their authority; and that, by very illegal means, 
they were become maſters of the principal fiefs and fortreſſes in 
the kingdom, and in conſequence of them, had often revolted. 
againſt their ſovereigus, called in the enemies of the kingdom to 
their aſſiſtance, and introduced them into their fortreſſes: that 
the ſenate, who knew the preſſing wants of the ſtate, and how 
much the exceſſive power and great riches of the bithops were 
become prejudicial to the peace of the kingdom, had judicioufly 
ordered that two thirds of the tenths ſhould be employed for the 
{upport and ſubſiſtence of the troops: the king therefore de- 
manded of the ſtates, that the edi& of the ſenate, and the de- 
clarations which he had publiſhed, and which were only calcu- 
lated to eaſe the people, might be confirmed; that the eccleſiaſ- 
tics and monks ſhould immediately reſtore to the king all the 
demeſnes of the crown, and to the nobility, and all the other 
orders, the lands and other property, which they pretended had: 
been given them, ſince the ſtates in king Canuteſon's reign had 
made an expreſs law to the contrary; and that they ſhould be 

obliged. 
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obliged to contribute, as well as the other orders, to the ſupport 
of the ſtate, in proportion to their ancient demeſnes, and their 
acquiſitions; that the biſhops ſhould no longer uſurp the ſucceſ- 
ſion of their eceleſiaſtics, which ruined inſenſibly the beſt fami- 


lies of the kingdom; that thoſe prelates ſhould renounce their 


pretenſions to fines and confiſcations; that they ſhould be inceſ- 
ſantly ordered to ſurrender their fortreſſes into the king's hands, 
which had only hitherto ſerved as a retreat for rebels and ſedi- 
tious people; and that they would exclude for ever theſe pre- 
lates from having ſeats in the ſenate, and from meddling in fu- 
ture with the affairs of government. 


The chancellor was immediately anſwered by the biſhop of 
Linkoping, who obſerved, that he was not ſurprized that they 
ſhould ſo haughtily propoſe to ſeize upon the property of the 


church, ſeeing chat they tolerated Lutheraniſm which attacked 


their religion itſelf; that, for his part, he was determined, with 


all the clergy of the kingdom, to defend conſtantly the faith and 


the Catholic religion; and that they would never conſent to give 
up their property, nor any of their rights and privileges, without 
an expreſs order of the pope, whom they acknowledged as the 
ſovereign diſpenſer of all the property of the church, as he was 
the infallible Jucge in all queſtions of faith and matters of 
religion. | 


Aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs of this diſcourſe, the king expected 
that ſome of the ſenators or of the nobility would have anſwered 
the biſhop; but finding that it was ſeconded by the great marſhal 
of the kingdom, and applauded by a great party in the ſtates, 
this prince complained of the little reſpect and of the ingrati- 


tude of the Swedes; he reproached them with their never having 
been 
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been able to do without a king, nor to ſuffer him when he was 
elected: he told them, that he was not ignorant that his decla- 


rations againſt the clergy, and the edict of the ſenate reſpecting 


the tithes, had created him more enemies in the kingdom than 
he had among all the neighbouring nations; that they were much 
deccived if they imagined that he was mounted upon the throne 
to repreſent there only the image of a king; that in the preſent 
ſituation of the kingdom, which was threatened daily with an 


invaſion by the emperor and the king Chriſtian, he would be 


obeyed, and have ſuch an authority as was neceffary to defend 
himſelf; and if they thought that ſuch ſubmiſſion and ſuch 
obedience were unjuſt, he was very ready to renounce his 
election, with the condition only that they would defray the 
expences that he had been at for the defence of the ſtate, ſince 


he had the charge of the government, and that afterwards he 
would leave them to enjoy quietly the fruits of his victories; and 


that he would give them his word to quit the kingdom, and never 


more to enter it on any conſideration: when he had finiſhed 


this diſcourſe, he left the aſſembly abruptly, and was followed by 
the principal officers of his troops, who preſſed him to make him- 
ſelf the abſolute maſter of the government, and offered to execute 
his orders inceſſantly, without waiting for the conſent of the ſtates. 


The king's ſudden departure made a great confuſion in the aſſem- 
bly, who came to no reſolution for that day; and even, when they 
aſſembled the next day, the deputies were much divided; one party 
defended the property and privileges of the clergy with ſo much the 
more warmth, as they were perſuaded that the preſervation of the 
Roman Catholic religion depended upon it; and the other party, 
who regarded the opinions of Luther as a matter of very great in- 
difference, would ſubmit to the propoſitions of the king ; and ob- 

ſerved 
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528 SWEDEN. 1 
ſerved, that the deputies of the kingdom ought not to govern 


| themſelves by the maxims of prieſts and monks, who have dif. 


ferent intereſts. from thoſe of the ſtate, and who even acknow- 


ledge a foreign prince for their ſovereign in the perſon of the 


pope ; that theſe prieſts had uſurped the greateſt part of the pro- 
perty of the kingdom, and held it under the name of the pro- 
perty of the church, and threatened with excommunication all 
who complained of their injuſtices: the other party, on the 
contrary, pretended that they were ready to receive the abdi- 
cation of the king according to his propoſal. Whereupon the 
biſhop of Stregnez repreſented to the ſtates, that he was ſur- 


prized that there were any of that aſſembly who dared treat fo 


openly of the abdication of the king, almoſt in his preſence, and 


under the cannon of his caſtle; that an affair of that importance 


was not to be treated by a cabal; that he ſaw ſeveral in the aſſem- 
bly who thought very highly of themſelves, but who would be 


terrified with only the looks and preſence of Guſtavus, if he had 


his arms in his hands. He then aſked them, what forces they 
had to oppoſe this prince, who was maſter of all the troops ? 
and, in caſe he ſhould abdicate the crown, what funds had they 
to pay him the immenſe expence that he had been at to defend 
the ſtate ? he added, that it was not fo eaſy to regulate an 
account with a great general, at the head of an army, and 
who kept the ſovereign power as long as he pleaſed, as a pledge 
for the payment; that they were greatly deceived if they flat- 
tered themſelves that Sweden, under any other prince, or under 
any other form of government, could reſiſt for any time all the 
enemies with whom ſhe was ſurrounded ; that every ſenſible per- 
ſon knew very well, that the preſent power and force of the 


kingdom was much more in the perſon of the king than in his 


dignity; that the leaſt ſtep this prince took to deſcend from 
1 the 
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of God to the people. This act was no ſooner prepared than all 
the throne would ſerve at the ſame time for the king of Denmark 
to mount it, and that the fear of his courage and great abilities 
alone kept all the enemies of the nation in reſpect; this prelate 
moreover obſerved, that although the king did not appear very 
favourable to the clergy, nevertheleſs the great and ſincere 
affection which he had always ſhewn for the good of the ſtate, 
obliged them to confeſs that the welfare of the kingdom was in a 
great degree annexed to his perſon z that they were not permitted 
to ſuppoſe that the king had changed his religion, becauſe he 
did not burn all thoſe who were obſtinate in perſiſting to pray 
to God in the Swediſh, their own natural language; that this 
prince had more than once explained himſelf upon this head, 
that he would always perſiſt in the religion of his anceſtors; that 


they were obliged to confeſs that the Monks had introduced into 


the church, under the appearance of devotion, many ſuperſtitions 
which disfigured intirely the Chriſtian religion; that the king, 
a! iſted by men of the greateſt abilities in the kingdom, might 
correct theſe abuſes without being accuſed of making any change 
in the religion, as he might juſtly make the Swediſh church in- 
dependent of the ſervitude of the court of Rome without ſeparating 


from the Romiſh church. 


This diſcourſe produced a very great effect upon the ſtates, as 
it was very unexpected from a biſhop ; all the other biſhops and 
the greateſt part of the clergy almoſt trembled with rage and 


fury againſt this prelate, but all the reſt of the aſſembly, who 


were convinced of the truth of what was ſaid, highly applauded 
him, and the ſtates at laſt ordered a folemn act to be prepared to 
grant the king all that he deſired ; to which the chancellor art- 
fully added, that learned and virtuous men ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


in all the principal churches, who ſhould explain the pure word 
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the deputies ſigned it, and even the biſhops, who were not 
united among themſelves, were obliged to ſign it likewiſe, 


Guſtavus having gained every thing that he wiſhed, thanked the 
ſtates, by his chancellor, for the uſeful reſolutions which they 
they had taken, and which were conformable to the wants of 
the ſtate : he aſſured them likewiſe, that in future he would 4 
ipare the people as much as poſſible, and that he hoped, 3 
with the ſuccours alone which they had juſt now granted him, 3 
he ſhould be able to put the kingdom in ſuch a ſituation as to- 
have nothing to fear from their enemies. By this a& the king 
became maſter not only of the greateſt part of the property of 
the clergy, which undoubtedly they had moſt unjuſtly acquired, 
but likewiſe of regulating in a great meaſure the diſcipline of 
the church. He immediately departed at the head of a body of 
cavalry to execute himſelf this act of the ſtates: he paſſed. 
through all the provinces of the kingdom ſucceffively, accom-- q 
panied by ſeveral Lutheran doctors, who preached in his preſence. 3 
in all the principal churches; and at the ſame time he had all 4 
the titles of the property of the clergy and of Monks examined, 
and immediately united to the demeſnes of the crown all that 
had been unjuſtly taken from it; he likewiſe reſtored to the 
ancient proprietors, or to their. heirs, all the property ariſing 
from the foundations which had been made ſince the reign of 
king Canuteſon. He took from the clergy by this means more 
than 13,000 fiefs or conſiderable farms, the principal of which. 
he united to his demeſnes, and the reſt he beſtowed upon the 
officers of his army; he drew at the ſame time immenſe ſums 
from the uleleſs ſilver veſſels of the churches, which he melted 
down and made a part of the public treaſure. The greateſt part 


of the clergy who perſevered in the Roman Catholic religion, 
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and who had made themſelves odious by their former bad con- 
duct, were diſplaced from their benefices and Lutheran preachers 
put in their room; but many of the curates and the parochial 
clergy profeſſed publicly the doctrines of Luther to preſerve at 
leaſt their houſes and a part of their revenues. The Monks 
abandoned their convents, the greateſt part through curioſity and 
to have a variety, and the reſt becauſe they could not now live 
in the ſame luxury and idleneſs that they had lived in heretofore. 
The biſhop of Linköeping retired into Poland, and the other 
biſhops, except the biſhop of Scara, obeyed the orders of the 
court; but this prelate, who was very little verſed in theological 


controverſies, refolved to defend his dignity and the property of 


his church by force of arms, in which deſign he likewiſe en- 
gaged the great marſhal and ſeveral other nobles of Weſtrogothia, 
who endeavoured to ſtimulate that province into rebellion ; but the 
farmers, who had a great eſteem and reſpect for the king, refuſed 


to take up arms, and the biſhop even faw himſelf abandoned by 
all his chapter, who were greatly inclined to adopt the Lutheran 


principles. 


Many of the eccleſiaſtics and Monks, who were determined 
to perſevere in the Roman Catholic religion, fled into the 


mountains of Dalicarlia, and made the moſt bitter complaints 


againſt Guſtavus and the Lutheran preachers. The Dalicarlians, 
touched with their complaints, and irritated to ſee new paſtors 
in their churches, or that the old ones had changed their com- 


mon ceremonies, immediately took up arms with the greateſt- 
fury. All the diſcontented clergy, Monks, and the principal of 
the ſteady Roman Catholics joined them, ſome out of zeal for 
their religion and to defend the property of the churches, and 


EW 


others from reſentment againſt the king. The biſhop of Scara, 
hearing 
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hearing of the rebellion in Dalicarlia, went ſecretly into this 
province and joined the rebel army: he was accompanied by the 
great marſhal and ſeveral nobles of Weſtrogothia, who engaged 
themſelves not to lay down their arms till they had obtained the 
re- eſtabliſnment of the Roman Catholic religion; they were 


received with great acclamations by the Dalicarlians, who elected 


the great marſhal to be their commander in chief. 


When Guſtavus was informed of this rebellion he appeared 
not to be ſurprized, and ſaid, that he would avoid taking up arms 
becauſe he would not be obliged to make his ſubjects fight 
one againſt another, but that he hoped to diſperſe this revolt 
by gentleneſs; nevertheleſs he loſt no time to file away ſecretly 
his troops by different ways, ſo that they ſhould meet on the 
frontiers of this province, that he might be all of a ſudden in a 
ſituation to force theſe turbulent people into their duty, if he 


could not do it by means of thoſe perſons of his court whom, 


upon hearing the firſt news of the revolt, he had ſent among the 


Dalicarlians, as being known to them, to endeavour to bring 


them back to their duty by gentleneſs. His agents firſt addreſſed 
themſelves to the great marſhal and to the biſhop of Scara, with 
the other leaders of this rebellion, whom they endeavoured to 


gain over by large offers; but meeting with the greateſt obſtinacy 


from thoſe who had any merit, they addreſſed themſelves next 
to the Dalicarhans, whom they perſuaded to ſend deputies to 
the court, upon the flattering hopes which they gave them that 


. Guſtavus would not refuſe any thing to men to whom he owed 


his crown and his greatneſs, but in fa& only to amuſe them, 
and to draw them off their guard, 


The 
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The deputies of the Dalicarlians, ſeduced by the apparent 


timid manner in which the king diſſembled their revolt, imagined 


that they could preſcribe as they thought proper all the con- 


ditions of the treaty; they therefore demanded, in the name of 
their province and of all the Catholics in the kingdom, that 
Lutheraniſm ſhould be puniſhed in Sweden as a capital crime; 
that the marriages of the Monks and the clergy ſhould be 
declared null; that all the church-veſſels, bells, &c. ſhould be 
reſtored; that all thoſe who ſhould be convicted of having eat 
fleſh on faſt days ſhould be burnt without any diſtinction; that 
the king ſhould engage himſelf, after the example of his pre- 
deceſſors, never to paſs the frontiers of their province without 
giving hoſtages for the ſecurity of their privileges ; and laſtly, 
that the king and his court ſhould re- aſſume their ancient manner 
of cloathing themſelves, without any of the modes and faſhions 
of ſtrangers. Guſtavus cajoled and flattered theſe deputies while 
he diſpoſed of every thing ſecretly to ſurpriae and to ſurround 
taem with all his forces; and as ſoon he heard that his troops 


were within one day's march of the place of rendezvous which 


he had marked out for them, he ſent away the deputies, and 
ordered them to tell their countrymen, that he was not diſpoſed 
to enter into any treaty with his ſubjects, and that he deſired 
them to come armed in a body into the plains of Tuna, there to 


receive the battle which he was reſolved to give them at the 


head of his army; or that they would firſt drive the rebels out 
of the province, and then come diſarmed and demand pardon, 
otherwiſe he would lay waſte all their villages with fire and 
(word. He immediately departed with the greateſt expedition 
to join his army, which was already upon the frontiers of the 
province. The chiefs of the rebels and of the Dalicarlians were 
equally ſurprized at the diligence and reſolution of Guſtavus ; 
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and as ſoon as they heard that he was arrived upon the frontiers 
of the province, fear and terror ſpread themſelves in their camp; 
the chiefs of the rebels were afraid that the Dalicarlians were 
ſecretly gained over and had made peace at the expence of their 
heads, therefore they quitted the camp ſecretly and fled into 
Norway, and ſoon after joined king Chriſtian the Second, who 
was then in the Low Countries; and the Dalicarlians, ſeeing 
themſelves abandoned by theſe chiefs, ſubmitted themſelves ; 


fo that this great rebellion was quelled even without any 
bloodſhed. 


All the nation now ſubmitted to the power of the prince, and 
almoſt all the nation embraced Lutheraniſm; the Lutheran 
preachers gained over many by convincing them that their 
doctrines, which the Roman Catholics unjuſtly treated as a 
novelty, was nothing more than the ſtri& doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
as it was practiſed in the firſt century after Jeſus Chriſt, and 
freed from all the ſuperſtitions of the Monks. 


Guſtavus, ſeeing that the greateſt part of the Swediſh nation 
were become Lutherans, likewiſe became a Lutheran, and named 
Olaiis Petri a paſtor of his church at Stockholm ; he likewiſe 
appointed his brother, Laurens Petri, to be archbiſhop of Upſal, 
by whom he was crowned on the 12th of January 1528: the 
ceremonies were performed at Upſal with all the neceſſary 


ſolemnities. All the principal people of Sweden were now 


become Lutheran ; the king, the ſenators, the biſhops, and all 


the nobility, together with the greateſt part of the country curates, 


made public profeſſion of this doctrine, acknowledging the con- 
feſſion of Auſbourg for the rule of their faith. 


Guſtavus 
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Cuſtavus having terminated the affair of religion to his wiſhes, 
undertook another which brought a conſiderable ſum of money 
into his coffers. The greateſt part of the provinces of Sweden 


were before the beginning of the ninth century full of large 


foreſts, which ſeveral of the kings who reigned in this century 
undertook to clear and cultivate, and afterwards gave theſe 
newly cultivated lands the title of fiefs of the nobility, on con- - 
dition of paying a certain fine to the crown; but during the- 
civil wars which happened afterwards the nobility had inſenſibly 
exempted themſelves from. paying theſe: ancient rights, and a- 
long preſcription. had entirely aboliſhed the cuſtom. Guſtavus 
renewed theſe. pretenſions of the crown, and ordered the nobility 
either to pay thoſe fines or to quit the fiefs: the nobility, 
aſtoniſhed at this reſearch, as the demands and pretenfions of 
Guſtavus were very little different from ſo many abſolute laws 
and orders, demanded to compromiſe the matter, . and agreed to ; 
pay the king ten marks of ſilver for OE fief. 


Beere thing ſucceeded according to this prince's wiſhes; 
and of all the enemies he had there was only Chriſtian which 
gave him any inquietude: this prince, as I have already obſerved, 
had retired into Flanders, where he continually ſolicited the 
emperor Charles the Fifth, his brother-in-law, to contribute to 
his re-eſtabliſnment. Guſtavus, who always maintained ſpies 
near Chriſtian, was informed by them that this prince made 
great levies of troops in all the Low Countries with a deſign to 
make a deſcent in the northern kingdoms, and that either Sweden 

or Denmark would ſoon become the theatre. of war; he 
therefore immediately gave advice to king Frederic, and at the 
ſame time took every method to fortify himſelf againſt the houſe 


6 


of Auſtria by tome conſiderable alliance. 
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of Germany, being at that time extremely jealous and inquiet 


at the power of the emperor, he ſuppoſed would be much 
inclined to enter into his intereſts by the conformity of their 
religion, and therefore with this view he demanded the eldeſt 
daughter of the duke of Saxe Lawenbourg in marriage: charmed 
with the valour and reputation of Guſtavus, the duke immediately 
granted him his daughter, who was conducted with a numerous 
eſcort to Stockholm, where the marriage was celebrated with 
great joy and magnificence; but the ceremonies of the marriage 


were ſcarcely finiſhed, when Guſtavus received advice that 


Chriſtian had ſecretly embarked a great number of troops in a 


port of Holland: he informed the king of Denmark with all 
diſpatch, and put himſelf at the head of his army to keep his 
enemies in awe and to prevent the Roman Catholics and diſ— 
contented from favouring the deſcent of this prince. The em- 
peror had always flattered him with the hopes that he would 
himſelf re-eſtabliſh him in his kingdoms at the head of all the 
forces in the empire; but the almoſt continual wars which 
Charles had. with France prevented him from undertaking this 
expedition, and Chriſtian, tired with empty promiſes and with 
enjoying tire melancholy character of a king without any power, 


reſolved to make an attempt to re-enter his kingdoms with what 


troops he could raiſe, At the earneſt defire of the great marſhal 
of Sweden he was tempted to make a deſcent in that kingdom, 
but a violent tempeſt having driven him upon the coaſt of 
Norway he landed his troops there without any oppoſition, 
and attempted from thence to paſs into Weſtrogothia; but having 
learnt that Guſtavus had fortified all the defiles of the moun- 
tali between Norway and Sweden, he returned again into 


Norway, where he gained ſome advantages at firſt, but was 
| afterwards 
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afterwards ſurrounded and when ch as hath been already 
obſerved. | 


Guſtavus, happily delivered from all his enemies, reigned 


afterwards without any inquietude. All the princes of Europe, 
who were not dependent upon the houſe of Auſtria, gave him 


diſtinguiſhed marks of their eſteem. Francis. the Firſt, king of 
France, entered into a defenſive league with him againſt the 


emperor and the houſe of Auſtria: - theſe two princes mutually 


engaged themſelves by treaty to aſſiſt each other with 6000 men, 
completely armed, in time of war; and even with 25,000 men, 


and a fleet of fifty ſhips, if the prince attacked and at war ſhould. 
require it, provided that he paid for their ſupport.. Guſtavus 
was the firſt king of Sweden - that made this kingdom, of any 


weight in the general affairs of Europe. The princes of the 
league of Smalkald invited him likewiſe to unite with them in 


th/ common defence of their religion, and were much pleaſed 
to have in their party ſo great a general and ſo great a ſtateſman 


with a royal title. 


Guſtavus was now advanced in years, and only wanted the 


happineſs of ſeeing his crown, which was elective, ſecured. to 


his children and to his poſterity ; but this was an affair ſo much 


the more difficult as the nobility were ſo extremely jealous of 


their prerogatives in this caſe, and were not ignorant that the 
hereditary ſucceſſion would draw with it the abſolute power, and 
inſenſibly. ruin all the privileges of the nation : however the 
king convoked the ſtates general to Weſteras, with the view of 
aboliſhing the right and uſage. of the election of a king; when 
this great and prudent prince, who had before gained a con- 
ſiderable party in the ſtates, repreſented to the aſſembly the great 
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ſervices which his houſe had rendered to Sweden, and at the 
fame time laid open to the deputies all the miſchiefs and the 
confuſion which the intrigues of the different parties had cauſed 
in the kingdom at the former elections: he found no perſon in 


the afſembly who was in a ſttuation to oppoſe his deſigns; all 


the chiefs of the firſt families of the kingdom, and all the 
ancient ſenators were deſtroyed at the maſſacre of Stockholm, 
and the young nobility, who were born ſince his reign and 
accuſtomed to a blind obedience to his will, did not attempt to 
make any oppoſition : there was not the leaſt trace of their 


ancient liberty and form of government remaining. The deputies 


conſented with great ſubmiſſion to the ſuppreſſion of the right of 
election, and agreed to eſtabliſh an hereditary right in favour of 
the children of Guſtavus and of their ſucceflors, as well in the 
direct as in the collateral lime : whereupon the chancellor drew 
up a formal act of this renunciation of the ſtates, which was 
called the a& of the hereditary union, and which ſecured the 
crown of Sweden, with the abſolute power, to the children 
and ſucceſſors of Guſtavus. This act was paſſed in the year 
1546. 


Chriſtian the Third, king of Denmark, heard the news of 


this change with great chagrin and jealouſy: the Danes had 
always preſerved their ancient pretenſions to Sweden: this 


act of hereditary union had abſolutely annulled the union of 
Calmar; but Chriſtian, to keep up his pretenſions to the crown 


of Sweden, had quartered the arms of that kingdom with thoſe 
of Denmark as a public declaration of his right, and under pre- 
tence that Margaret of Valdemar and her ſucceſſors had reigned 
over that kingdom. Guſtavus ſent an ambaſſador to Chriſtian 


to complain of this affair, but he could obtain nothing of this 
6 | = young 
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young ambitious Prince; and as PE WAS advanced i in years, ms 


— to enter into a new war at a time when he ſhould 
rather preſerye his authority by his prudence and reputation than 
by his arms, and knowing how vain are ideal pretenſions 
againſt the actual poſſeſſion which he had of the crown, 
and which had lately been aſſured by a ſolemn treaty to his 
children and to their poſterity ; I ſay, Guſtavus, like a wiſe king, 
diſſembled his reſentment; and the king of Denmark, ſeeing 
how well this prince had * himſelf for a defence, likewiſe- 
dropt his pretenſions. 


Guſtavus having eſtabliſhed peace and tranquillity in his 
dominions, bent his thoughts upon making his ſubjects happy, 
and upon increaſing their trade and commerce; he himſelf ſigned 
all orders and diſpatches, and all the affairs of the kingdom went 
directly to him; he received and heard all his ſubjects with bounty 

nd good nature, and rendered juſtice to all with great exactneſs 
and without any reſpect of perſons. By the fundamental laws 
of Sweden, in all kinds of law-ſuits for above a certain value 
there is an appeal to the king in perſon; Guſtavus would not 
ſuffer thoſe ſuits to be decided by others, but they were all 
brought before him. He governed in time of peace without any 
miniſter, as he did in the time of war without any general: 
he reigned without a favourite, and made the happineſs and 
peace of his ſubjects the great objects of his purſuit. A little 
before his death he made a teſtament, in which he left his eldeſt 
ſon Eric the crown purſuant to the act of union; he left the 
great duchy of Finland to his ſecond ſon John; the Province of 
Oſtrogothia to his third fon Magnus, and the province of 
Sudermania to his fourth ſon Charles: although thoſe provinces. 
were always to owe homage and faith to the crown of Sweden, 


yet as they were held as principalities, they were in a manner 
1 diſ- 


== 
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diſmembered from the crown; an error in policy which we 
could ſcarcely have ſuppoſed” the great Guſtavus would have 
fallen into, and for which Sweden has ſuffered ſo much, that 
the ſtates have ſince made ſolemn reſolutions never to do the 
like again. 


Ouſtarus ſoon after died, in the vob year of his age, lamented 
by all his ſubjects, and admired for the great actions which he 
Had ſhewn during the whole courſe of his life. This prince, 
whom adverſity could not depreſs, nor proſperity too much 
elevate, reigned with ſuch an abſolute authority as if he had 
been born upon the thronez he changed the religion of the 
kingdom, and diſpoſed of the laws and the property of his 
ſubjects as he thought proper; nevertheleſs his ſtri& juſtice, 
integrity, and almoſt innumerable good qualities made him be 
adored by the people and revered by all the nobility. He left 
his Kingdom at peace with all his neighbours, the revenues of 
the crown much mcreaſed, the public arſenals abundantly fur- 
niſhed, a conſiderable fleet in the ports, the frontiers of the 
kingdom fortified, a large ſum of money in the public coffers, and 
in fact the kingdom formidable to her enemies, and in a a fituation 
to be reſpectec by her allies. . 


His ſon Eric mounted the throne in the year 1559, and 
reigned nine years, five 'of which he kept his brother John in 
priſon on ſuſpicion of his having formed a deſign to ſupplant 
bim, which indeed he finally did; but not before Eric had, by 
making a farmer's daughter his queen, and by ſeveral cruel and 
diſhonourable actions, loſt the affections of all his ſubjects; 
io that he was depoſed without much difficulty, and con- 
demned to a perpetual priſon, where he ended his life. 

Upon 


r 541 
Upon this depoſition the crown came to John the Third. 
'The kingdom was engaged in a war with Moſcovy, which began 
in king Eric's reign about Livonia, and which was carried on 
with great ſucceſs by this king, who took ſeveral places of con- 
ſequence, to which not only Moſcovy but Sweden and Denmark 
pretended ; for as the Knights Templars had transferred their 
right to Livonia upon Poland, ſo the Moſcovites had agreed to 
deliver it to Magnus duke of Holſtein, the king of Denmark's 
brother, in conſideration of a ſmall fine and acknowledgment to 
the czar of Moſcovy as to the ſupreme lord; ſo that four great 
nations claiming this country at once conſiderably facilitated the 
Swediſh conqueſt. This prince's reign was much diſquieted by 
the attempt which he made to alter the religion that was 
eſtabliſhed in the kingdom by his father, and in which he made 
a conſiderable progrels, but was for ſome time 1n doubt whether 
he ſhould form an union with the Greek or with the Latin 
church; to the latter of which he at laſt declared himſelf, but 
could not prevail with his ſubjects to follow his example, He 
| Kept his brother Eric ten years in priſon, and then, for his own 
ſafety, he thought it neceſſary to have him poiſoned. 


After having reigned in an abſolute manner for thirty-ſix years 
John was poiſoned by an ignorant apothecary, there being at 
that time no phyſicians in Sweden, and left the crown to his 
ſon Sigiſmund, whoſe mother was a princeſs of the Jagellon 
family in Poland, to which crown Sigiſmund had been elected 
five years before the death of his father: his brother John was 
then in his minority, fo that his uncle Charles, Guſtavus's fourth 
ſon, had the government of the kingdom till Sigiſmund came 
from Poland to be crowned in Sweden, which was not till a 
year after his father's deceale : : his coronation was retarded for 

ſeveral 
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ſeveral months by the difficulties that aroſe about the points of 


religion and the confirmation of the privileges of the nation; all 
which however were at length accommodated, and the king, after 
a year's ſtay in Sweden, returned into Poland, leaving the king. 
dom in preat confuſion on account of the troubles which he 
fomented between the Catholics, which {till remained in the 
kingdom, and the Lutherans, which increaſed daily; ſo that on 
his return ſome years after he was met by his uncle at the head 
of an army, which ſoon defeated the forces the king brought 
with him: however matters were ſoon after accommodated be- 
tween the king and his uncle, and the former returned again into 
Poland, leaving the latter to manage the government; but the 
conduct of Sigiſmund becoming ſo very bad, and his having 
facrificed Sweden to the intereſts of Poland, the ftates interfered ; 
and having ſolicited him in vain to conſent to the advancement 
of his. ſon to the crown, they next offered it to his brother John, 
who refuſed it, therefore they conferred it upon his uncle Charles 
the Ninth, and by this means revived again, at leaſt in ſome 
meaſure, the ancient Gothic liberty of depofing their king when 
they ſaw him unworthy to wear the crown. 


Charles thereby became engaged in a war with Poland as he 
was before with Moſcovy, the ſcene of which being in Livonia, 
the Swedes loſt ground, till the affairs of Moſcovy fell into ſuch 
confuſion that they conſented to give Sweden a peace, which was 
very advantageous to her, on condition that they might have her 
aſſiſtance againſt the Poles and the Tartars. The Swediſh forces 
did the Moſcovites great ſervice ; but the latter failing to per- 
form the conditions ſtipulated, they ſeparated from them, and 
took the city of Novogorod, and ſo diſpoſed the inhabitants, 
with others of the neighbouring provinces, that they deſired 

prince 
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prince Charles Philip, the king's youngelt ſon, to be their czar; 
but the matter was ſo long in agitation — the opportunity 
was loſt. 


The year before this king's death the war broke out likewiſe 
with Denmark, in which ſtate he left the kingdom in the year 
1611 to his ſon Guſtavus Adolphus, who having made peace 
with Denmark made Moſcovy and Livonia the ſcene of war: 
he ſent his brother into Moſcovy, not with an intention to 
eſtabliſh himſelf upon that throne, which he rather aimed at 
for himſelf, but to induce the fortified places upon the frontiers 

of Finland and Livonia to accept of Swediſh garriſons in the 
name of prince Charles Philip, which ſucceeded in a great 
meaſure till another was choſen czar, with whom, after carrying 
on the war for ſome time with various ſucceſſes on each ſide, 
a peace was concluded through the mediation of England and 


Holland; whereby Sweden, beſides the greateſt part of Li- 


vonia, got all the country of Ingermania and the province 
of Kexholm, with ſeveral fortifications, which entirely pre- 
vented the Moſcovites from having any communication with the 
Baltic ſea. 5 


The Poliſh war, which had ſome ſhort intervals of truces, 
was of a longer continuance, and no leſs beneficial to the 
Swedes, who in the courſe of it took Riga and all the other 
places which the Poles had in Livonia, and from thence carried 
the war into Pruſſia with equal ſucceſs, till at laſt, by the in- 
terpoſition of England and France, a truce was concluded for ſix 
years, which gave Guſtavus time to engage in the German war, 
to which he was on many occaſions provoked by the emperor, 


** eee by ſeveral others. 
The 
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The year following he landed his little army, conſiſting only 
of ſixteen troops of horſe and ninety-two companies of foot, 
making between eight and nine thouſand men, at the mouth 

of the Oder, and was ſoon after joined by ſix Engliſh and 
Scotch regiments under the command of duke Hamilton, and 
ſome other ſmall additions from Germany. Upon his firſt 
approach with this little army Stettin and all Pomerania fell 
into his hands; and the following year, having joined the elector 
of Saxony, he totally defeated the imperial army, commanded 
by general count Tilly (on September 7th 1631) near Leipſie, 
from whence he traverſed Franconia, the Palatinate, Bavaria, 
and Swabia till the next year, at the battle of Lutzen, where 
his army was again victorious; but he was treacherouſly killed, 
as it is ſaid, by the duke of Saxe Lawenbourg, not only to the 
great joy of the Imperialiſts, but of France and others of his 
little pretended friends, who beheld his great and glorious actions 
with envy and fear. 


By his death the crown came to his daughter: Chriſtina, who 
was then only five years of age, in whoſe favour Guſtavus 
Adolphus had gained the ſtates of the kingdom to alter the act 
of hereditary union, which limited the ſucceſſion to the male 
tine, During her minority the chancellor Axel Oxenſtiern had 
the direction of the war in Germany, which was proſecuted 
with a variety of ſucceſs, but always to the adyantage of Sweden, 
which was poſſeſſed of a great many capital fortifications in the 
empire, and had an army exceeding 190,000 men, of which 
prince Charles Guſtavus was. commander 1n chief, a little before 
the treaty of Munſter, by which treaty Sweden obtained for its 
ſatisfaction the dukedoms of Pomerania, Bremen. and Verden, 


with the city of Wiſmar, and a right of ſeſſion to vote in the 
5 | diet 


_ 
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diet of the empire and circle of Lower Saxony, with the ſum of 
five millions of crowns. 


When the queen Chriſtina came to years of reflection ſhe 
reſolved to quit the crown which her father, grandfather, and 


great grandfather had ornamented by ſo many great actions; 


and after having procured her couſin Charles Guſtavus to be de- 
clared hereditary prince by the ſtates of the kingdom, ſhe at laſt 
effected it, releaſed her ſubjects from their allegiance, and di- 
veſting herſelf of the crown and government, which was the 
ſame day conferred upon Charles Guſtavus, who now received 
the crown in full hereditary right, and with the unanimous con- 
ſent of the ſtates of the kingdom, and the ſame year declared 


War againſt Poland, to revenge the affront which he ſuppoſed. 


they had done him in proteſting againſt his admiſſion to the 
royalty. The progreſs which he made at firſt not only 
ſurprized. Poland, but alarmed all Europe; for, in leſs than 
three months, he had taken all Pruſſia, except Dantzic, a great 


part of Lithuania, the cities of Warſaw, Cracow, and many 


other conſiderable places in the Greater and Leſſer Poland, the 
greateſt part of the people in thoſe provinces ſwearing allegi- 
ance to him, as they were deſerted by king Caſimir, who had 
fled into Sileſia, But this career of proſperity did not long con- 
tinue, for as ſoon as this firſt conſternation was over, the Poles 
were as ready to deſert him as they had been to embrace his 
party: beſides the czar of Moſcovy, the emperor, Denmark, and 
Holland, became his enemies, which gave the king of Sweden 
an honourable opportunity of quitting Poland, where he could 
not long have ſubſiſted; having therefore left his brother gover- 
nor of Pruſſia, he haſtened back to Denmark; which, from the 
diviſions that were then in that kingdom between the king and 
Vo. I. 72 the 
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the ſenate, he was ſoon reduced to the neceſſity of purchaſing a peace 
at the expence of the provinces of Schonen (or Scania) Holland, 
and Bleaking, which were of greater and more real utility to 
the Swedes than all their other conqueſts, as being eaſily main- 
tained, and from their making the Sound and the Baltic the 
limits of their kingdom. 


5 But by the motions which the Danes made in confequence 
1 | of this treaty, the war broke out again in a few months; when 
the king of Sweden landed an army the following ſummer in 1 
Zealand, took the caſtle of Cronenburg, which commands the "i 
entrance of the Sound, and beſieged Copenhagen; but from the 4 
gallant defence which the citizens made, and from the aſſiſtance 
which the Danes received from Holland, the ſtege was turned 


= into a blockade, and continued ſo, till Charles Guſtavus, having 
| by his bold and ſucceſsful attempts, in fix years time, drawn ö 
upon Sweden the enmity of almoſt all Europe, was carried off 4 


by a fever, and left the crown to his ſon Charles the Eleventh, 
then a minor, whoſe miniſters. obtained peace from Poland, Moſ- 
covy, the Emperor, Brandenburg, Holland, and Denmark, upon 
honourable: conditions; which was continued for ſeveral years: 
but this king was no ſooner crowned, and took the reins of go- 
vernment into his own hands, than he found himſelf engaged in 
the war then carricd on between France, Holland, and ſome of 
the German ſtates; and having, in conſideration of a ſubſidy 
of about 200,000 pounds a year, joined the French intereſt, he 
marched a conſiderable body of troops into Germany, under the 
command of field-marſhal Wrangel, which was entirely defeated 
toon after they had taken the field: a diſaſter ſo little foreſeen or 
provided for threw the King's affairs into the greateſt con- 
fuſion, and made way for all the miſeries that enſued; for the 
ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs of this action turned the bias of the Daniſh councils, and 


preſented the favourable opportunity they expected to engage in 


the war, which they began with the taking of Wiſmar, and 


from thence tranſlated it into Scania: this gave the king of Swe- 
den an opportunity to ſhew his talents and courage in the de- 


fence of his kingdom; for when he was called into thoſe parts 


to make head againſt the Danes, he found the ill effects of his 
miniſters deficiency in making due preparations ; four of the fix 


fortified places in Scania were already in the enemies hands, and 


the inhabitants ready to declare for their ancient maſters. To 
oppoſe the Daniſh forces and a powerful confederacy, the king 
at firſt had but a handful of men, and empty magazines the 
forces of the kingdom being divided into Livonia, into Ger— 
many, upon the Frontiers of Norway, and in the ſea ſervice! 
and the Swedes were attacked ſo violently, with ſuch powerful 
enemics, that the king received no other accounts but thoſe of 
joſſes and misfortunes : all the fortune of Sweden, and all its an- 
cient glory, ſeemed to be confined to the king's perſon and his 
little army: however, he won with it three victories in the 
courſe of one year; and in one of them he charged more than 


ten times at the head of a brigade. 


In the courſe of this war, the king gained a great fund of 


military experience, and was ſo indefatigable and perpetually em- 


ployed, that he had ſcarcely his boots off in three years time. 


The great difficulties to which he was often reduced taught him 
many excellent leſſons, eſpecially the neceſſity of putting the 
kingdom in a better ſtate of defence than he found it: not only 
all his officers, but baron Gyldenſtiern, and all his miniſters, 
took every opportunity to poſſeſs the king with an ill opinion of 
the fenate, who had the adminiſtration of the public affairs during 

342 the 
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the minority of this prince, and diſcovered all the malverſations 
of which they had been guilty, which made ſo great an im- 
preſſion upon his mind, that he never communicated his councils 
to them, nor acquainted them with the ſucceſs of his affairs 
during the war, but left them to learn them from paſſengers 
and maſters of ſhips; and when the king returned to Stockholm 
in the year 1680, after the concluſion of the peace, he called 
the ſtates of the kingdom together, and gave them a ſummary 
account of the ſtate of affairs during the war, and the iflue of 
it, and at the ſame time propoſed to them to inſpect into the 
cauſe of the great loſſes which the kingdom had ſuſtained, 
in order to find out ſome means to deliver the government from 
the difficulties it laboured under, and to conſult for its further 
ſecurity. 


The cauſes of all the loſſes and misfortunes which had hap- 
pened during the war was eaſily fixed upon the miniſters who 
had managed the public affairs during the king's minority, who 
had expended the public treaſure and neglected to make a pro- 
viſion for the defence of the kingdom, and therefore a ſele& 
committee was choſen out of the ſeveral orders of the ſtates to 
enquire into the miſcarriages and ill conduct of theſe miniſters, 
and to paſs ſentence upon the delinquents; for which purpoſe 
the council books were examined, the damages ariſing from each 
reſolution computed, and every ſenator who had' voted therein 
was charged with his proportion of it, and that with ſo much 
rigour, that their whole eſtates were confiſcated, and were not 
ſufficient to make fatisfaftion. Whatever faults ſome of the 
ſenators might have committed in their miniſterial capacities, 
certainly this was a very ſevere method of puniſhment : if every 
public miniſter was to be anſwerable for the ſucceſs of every thing 


he 


7 
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he undertook, I believe there are very few who would be fond of 
receiving ſuch an employment : the ſenators had undoubtedly 
been guilty of ſome faults, but not ſuch as merited this ſevere 
puniſhment, 


The ſtates likewiſe refolved, that the power which the 
ſenators had. attributed to themſelves, which by the way was no. 
more than they had always done before the family Vaſa came to. 
the throne, had contributed to produce theſe bad effects; and 
therefore declared, that as they (the ſtates) needed no ſuch. 
mediators between the king and them, neither did they find that 
the article of his majeſty's coronation oath, in which he promiſed 


to rule the kingdom with the advice of his ſenators, did oblige 


him any longer to have their concurrence to any councils he 
thought proper to take, or to continue their ſalaries to more of 
them than he was pleaſed to employ : wheteupon ſeveral of 
them were diſcarded, and the reſt, inſtead of their former titles. 
of ſenators of the kingdom, were ſtyled the king's counſellors. 
The laying aſide the ſenate in this manner was gaining a paint 
towards arbitrary government which no king of Sweden could ever. 
before accompliſh, and which afterwards coſt the ſtates very dear; 
but the king had now acquired ſuch a majority in this aſſembly 
of his creatures, that, as will hereafter appear, he could do what 
he pleaſed ; for the ſtates alſo declared, that although the regents 
during a minority might be called to an account for their ad- 
miniſtration, yet his majeſty, who received his crown from God, 
was only accountable to God for his actions, and was tied by 
no other engagements than what his coronation oath imported, 
namely, to govern the kingdom according to law. 


* 
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To remedy the great neceſſities the government was reduced 
to, and to diſcharge the great debts contracted during the war, 
the ſtates came to ſeveral very important reſolutions: for beſides 
a very large benevolence which was granted to the king, and 
towards which every perſon in the kingdom who received wages 
paid the tenth penny, and every whole farm five crowns, which 
was near as much as the uſual rent of thoſe farms; all the cities 
paid a conſiderable contribution, and that for two years, or if 
a war happened, for four: and moreover a reſolution was made to 
eſtabliſh a new college of reduction, with a power to re-unite to 
the crown all ſuch lands as by former kings had been alienated 
by way of donation or ſold at an under value. The choice of 
the members of this college, and the particulars of their in- 
ſtructions, were left to his majeſty, the ſtates only preſcribed 
ome general limits, and particularly provided that of all ſuch 
lands as were re- united, the value of ſeventy pounds per annum 


mould be left to the poſſeſſor. 
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The care of the future ſecurity of the kingdom the ſtates 
recommended to his majeſty, and deſired him to make ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment for the militia, and preparation for the fleet and the 
fortreſſes, as ſhould appear needful. 


So favourable was this conjuncture for the advancement of the 
arbitrary pover of the crown, that the king had only to aſk 
whatever he pleaſed, every order of the ſtate ſtriving which ſhould 
outbid the others in their conceſſions. The nobility and gentry, 
as not being able to ſubſiſt upon their own private fortunes 
without ſome additional office, and who univerſally depended 


upon the king, were obliged to comply with every thing rather 
than 


9 
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than hazard their preſent employments or future hopes of ad- 
vancement; their intereſt therefore obliged them to keep pace 
with the officers of the army who had ſeats in the houſe, and 
with ſome others of their brethren, who violently promoted the 
King's affairs. 


The clergy, burghers, and farmers, who were very ignorant 
in thoſe days, were eaſily perſuaded that all the miſerics: they 
had ſuffered proceeded from the too great power of the nobility ; 
that the king could never be too much truſted, his majeſty 


having ſo often expoſed his life to the greateſt dangers in defence 


of his ſubjects, it was their duty to make him all the grateful 
returns they could: moreover theſe inferior orders were glad of 
an opportunity to humble the nobility, who, like little geniuſes 
and perſons of no education or ſentiment, in proſperity were 
1mperious and tyrannical, and concluded that the burthen falling 
1eavily upon them would redound to their own eaſe: moreover 


the people had an exceſſive affection for the king's perſon from 


the good opinion they had of his piety, and an admiration of 
his courage; ſo that he had now the faireſt opportunity of laying 
the foundation for as abſolute a ſovereignty as any prince in 


Europe poflefled. The project of this great alteration was re- | 


ceived, as it is ſaid, from baron Gyldenſtiern, a miniſter of 
great abilities and as great an enemy againſt the ſenate. This 
man had waited upon the king during the war, and had drawn 
to himſelf all the weighty affairs of the ſtate, and undoubtedly 
flattered himſelf to hold the ſame poſt after this great revolution, 
which he could never hope to have done if the former conſtitution 
had continued ; but he died before he could enjoy any fruits of 


his diabolical meaſures. 


Upon. 
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Upon this foundation, after the ſeparation of the ſtates, the 
king ſet his miniſters earneſtly to work, and with great applica« 
tion took cognizance of all their proceedings. Every thing 
relating to foreign affairs was committed to the care of count 
Oxenſtiern, Ehrenſtien, and Oernſtedt, perſons of great 
abilities: the former was made preſident of the chancery, 
who 1s always regarded as the firſt miniſter in Sweden, 
in the room of count Magnus de la Gardie, and took care to 
lay open the iniquitous practices of his predeceſſor, who, with 
ſome others of his majeſty's miniſters, had been corrupted by 
France, and engaged Sweden in a war of which his majeſty had 
felt the miſeries, and was forced to fit down with the loſs of ſome 
territories in Germany, together with forty ſail of ſhips of war and 
100,000 men, all which might have been prevented or repaired 
if France had not ſacrificed Sweden to her own intereſt : it was 
likewiſe diſcovered that the ſubſidy was rather diſtributed by 
_ French commiſſaries and employed in their own ſervice than 
paid to his majeſty, who very often in his greateſt diſtreſs could 
not be ſupplied out of that fund; that the king could neither 
be maſter. of his own councils, nor make any tolerable figure in 
Europe, fo long as he was eſteemed a penſioner of France. 
Theſe and the like reaſons induced the king to order every 
member of his privy council to give their opinions in writing 
reſpecting the meaſures they thought the moſt adviſeable for him 
to take in relation to foreign affairs, in which ſome of them 
argued very warmly in favour of France; but the reaſons of the 
other ſide prevailed with the king, and determined him to enter 
into the guarantee league with Holland. 


For the management of the internal affairs of the kingdom 


the king employed baron Flemingh, who being made preſident 
of 


TWEDSEN $83 
of the college appointed to make the reduction of the crown 


lands, began with the examination of the titles of thoſe who 
held any lands that formerly belonged to the crown, and whete 


any ſuch were found to have been alienated by way of donation 


for pretended ſervices, they were re-united to the crown without 
any further diſpute, the value of ſeventy pounds a year being 
reſerved to the poſſeſſor; likewiſe enquiry was made into the 
price of all ſuch crown lands as had been ſold, as well as into 
the real value of the eſtate. Where ready money had been paid 
for it the intereſt of five per cent. was allowed for it; and 
if the yearly value of the eſtate exceeded that intereſt, the faid 
overplus, and the intereſt of it at eight per cent. from the firſt 
alienation was computed, and frequently made to amount to as much 
as the capital itſelf, which being by that means ſatisfied, the eſtate 
returned to the king. Where any of the crown lands had been 
given in payment of arrears, there no intereſt was allowed, the 
capital being accounted unfruitful ; ſo that the yearly value of 
ſuch lands, together with the intereſt, was deducted from the 


principal, which being ſoon eaten out, not only the lands returned 


to the king, but the poſſeſſor alſo became indebted to him, and 
he was to accept it as an act of grace if his majeſty took the 
lands and forgave the debt. By theſe almoſt unheard-of arbitrary 
meaſures the king recovered a very great revenue, but he reduced 
moſt of the principal families in Sweden to beggary; even 
ſeveral of them, whoſe anceſtors as well as themſelves had 


ſpent all their fortunes in the ſervice of the crown, which con- 


ſiderations could not be regarded, as it was pretended, nor 
exceptions made in favour of any particular without adding to 
tlie diſcontents of all the reſt, who fuftered patiently becauſe the 
caſe was general. 


Vol. I. 4 A The 
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The ſame baron Flemingh was alſo appointed preſident of 
the treaſury and of the college of liquidation, a court erected 
not only to be a kind of barrier to the treaſury, and to keep off 
all creditors till their accounts were firſt ſtated and approved in 
that college, but alſo to find out ſuch as were by any means 
indebted to the king, to form the charge againſt them, and to 
demand payment, which was not to be refuſed under pretence, 
which was often the caſe, that the party had greater ſums due 
from the crown, but the king's debt was to be paid firſt and 
without any delay, and the party left to ſtate his accounts after- 
wards in the college of liquidation : moreover ſuch extraordinary 
ſeverity was uſed towards many, by making, as they called 
them, obſervations upon the price and the time of delivering 
the ſpecies of money, that ſeveral of the king's debts were 
paid without a farthing, and many of the creditors were made 
debtors to the crown, and payment extorted with the greateſt 


rigour. 


The management of the fleet the king committed to baron 
Wachtmeiſter, in the room of the great admiral count Steen- 
beck, who prevailed with his majeſty to have it removed fron. 
Stockholm, its ordinary ſtation, to a harbour fortified for that 
purpoſe, in the province of Bleaking, called Carlſcrona, where 
it remains to this day, as being both nearer to Denmark and to 
Germany, ſooner free from ice in the ſpring, and the adjacent 


country abounding with timber, 


The eſtabliſhment of the militia the king took under his own 
particular care, as he had fo lately felt the effects of the diſorder 
it had been in, and learnt by experience the neceſſity of having 


ſuch a ſtanding force as might anſwer the ends of its inſtitution. 
6 The 


c 


The regulations which this king made reſpecting the militia will 
be ſet forth in another place, as they are for the moſt part con- 
tinued to this day. His majeſty likewiſe publiſhed a new law 


to fix the right of precedency among the nobility and officers, 
wherein, next after the privy counſellors, the officers are princi— 


pally conſidered, each conſiderable office being ranked according 
to its dignity, and precedency determined according to that rank, 
without any reſpect to birth or quality. 


In the next aſſembly of the ſtates, held in the year 1683, 
beſides a benevolence equal to that granted the laſt ſeſſions, the 


\ 


king obtained ſuch further advantages as the ends he deſigned 


required ; for he not only obtained the re-union of the ſeventy 
pounds a year which was reſerved by the former ſeſſion, and 
that without any difficulty, becauſe thoſe of the nobility who 
had loſt the moſt by the firſt act of re- union took this opportunity 
of revenging themſelves on the officers of the army and others 
who had promoted this re-union, and had loſt little or nothing 
by it : but the article of ruling the kingdom according to law 
was alſo further explained; and the ſtates declared that the king 
was not thereby bound to the laws then in being, but might 
alter the ſame, and add thereto fuch conſtitutions as he thought 
moſt uſeful for the preſent ſtate of the kingdom; and that 


whatever inſtructions he pleaſed to give to any college or officer, 


the ſame were to be a law to them and to all others whom they 
concerned, with this reſervation only, that they hoped his 
majeſty would communicate to the ſtates ſuch laws as were of a 
general nature, and intended to be binding to the whole king- 
dom. Moreover the king laid before this aflembly the undue 
- proceedings of the miniſters at his father's death, whoſe teſta- 
ment they reſcinded, and altered the frame of the government he 
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had therein preſcribed to be obſerved during his minority; 
whereupon the ſtates declared that the authors of theſe alterations 
were not honeſt patriots, and left them to the king's juſtice, 
promiſing at the ſame time, that in caſe of his majeſty's death 
during the minority of his ſucceſſor, they would ſee his teſta- 
ment punctually fulfilled, and the form of government thereby 


preſcribed inviolably obſerved. 


The next aſſembly of the ſtates, in 1686, renewed the uſual 
benevolence which was aſked to enable the king to pay his debts, 
and made ſome further conceſſions in the matter of the re- 
union, but rather to take off the odium from the king and from 
his miniſters, who had moſt cruelly oppreſſed and tyrannized 
over the people; however theſe and the like conceſſions made 
Charles an abſolute monarch, to which his ſubjects ſubmitted 
without any conteſt; and had not the oppreſſive meaſures that 
they were accompanied with made them extremely uneaſy, from 
the good opinion that the people had at firſt. of his majeſty's 
piety, integrity, and courage, there would ſcarcely have been found 
ten perſons in the kingdom diſaffected to the government; but 
the oppreſſive manner in which they were deprived of their 
eſtates, and to which they ſuppoſed they had a juſt right, 
created great numbers. of diſcontented people among the nobility 
and gentry, and. the frequent and heavy taxes impoſed. by the 
ſtates to fill the king's coffers were no leſs felt by thoſe. of 
inferior degree; ſo that Charles loſt more in the affections of 
his ſubjects than what he gained in his revenue; and thoſe who 
know the character of the Swediſh nation did not ſcruple to 
foretel the revolution which happened in the government thirty 
years after, and which would have happened ſooner if the king. 


Had: not kept the people in awe by the great military force that 
| he. 
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he conſtantly had on foot, and if the extraordinary character of 
his ſon had not made his ſubjects both admire and fear him. 


Moreover the diſtribution of all the employments of any value 


in the kingdom was a part of the prerogative of his majeſty, 


and the nobility, as well as all the other orders of the ſtate, 
were under a greater neceſſity than ever of rendering themſelves: 
agreeable to him that they might procure employments; add to- 


this, that Charles had likewiſe thought fit to cauſe all who- 
were in office, or who accepted any new office, to renew their: 
oath of fidelity to him, the tenor of which was accommodated: 


to the new form of government: the inſtructions alſo of all the: 


governors of provinces and other officers both civil and military: 


were reviſed and renewed. 


Soon after this change the king cauſed a new body of eccle-- 
flaſtical laws to be publiſhed, and had all the common laws of 
the kingdom corrected, made more plain, and full and ſuitable to 


the then ſtate of things; yet all this power and proviſion was- 


not by the king himſelf deemed ſufficient to keep an oppreſſed 
people from diforders ; nor would it likely have done fo long, it: 
the king had not by great application courted the clergy, and 


by no ſmall degrees of compliance with them, not only in 


eccleſiaſtical, but even in civil matters, cultivated their fidelity: 
and affection; and this, becauſe this body of men had always 


2 very great and uncontroulable intereſt and authority among. 


the common people, and could at their pleaſure. iuflame or- 


appeaſe them. 


By the ancient conſtitution the tenators of the kingdom had 
authority not only to adviſe the king in the executive power os 


the laws and in all matters of importance, but in ſome caſes to. 
admoniſh 
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admonifh and to over-rule him, as he was not at liberty to 
tranſact any weighty affairs without the concurrence of a ma- 
jority in the ſenate; and although the king choſe them, yet the 
ſtates received their oath, which rather expreſſed their fidelity to 
the kingdom in general than to his majeſty : their office was for 
life, and as they were inveſted with a part of the ſovereign 
power, not only attempts upon their perſons, but defamations 
of them, were accounted treaſon : but this revolution effectually 
delivered Charles from this, as he called it, encroachment upon 
royalty and prerogative, reduced theſe officers to the title and 
proper duties of privy-counſellors, and put it into the king's | 
power to employ them as he thought proper, to aſk their counſel 
as he ſaw occaſion, and to lay ſuch of them aſide as he found to 
be convenient, which he accordingly praiſed. The boundleſs 
liberality of the three laſt ſeſſions of the ſtates left that body 
little more than its ancient name, and a power to conſent to 
ſuch impoſitions as the King's occaſions required, which he 
choſe rather to receive through their hands than to employ his 
authority in a matter ſo apt to increaſe the general diſcontent of 


the kingdom. 


Charles was avaricious to ſuch a degree, that by his college of 
liquidations, which he eſtabliſhed himſelf, he ruined great 
numbers of his ſubjects to amaſs together a bulk of treaſure to 
lie dead in his coffers. Great crowds of nobles, citizens, mer- 
chants, farmers, widows, and orphans, reduced to beggary 
by this chamber, filled the ſtreets of Stockholm, and came 
every day to the gates of the palace making the moſt bitter 
cries, but without producing any effect upon this hard-hearted 
wretch. 


The 
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The queen ſuccoured theſe poor unhappy people as long as ſhe 
could, giving them not only her money, her jewels, and her 
houſhold furniture, but even at laſt ſhe fold her cloaths to buy 


them bread; and when this amiable princeſs had nothing more 


to give, the threw herſelf in tears at her huſband's feet to deſire 
him to have compaſſion upon his ſubjects; but the king an- 
ſwered her very gravely, Madam, we took you to our bed to 
„give us heirs to the crown, and not to give us advice ;” and 
from that time forward he treated her with ſuch ſeverity, that he 


accelerated her end. 


However Charles did not live long to triumph over the ruin 


of his ſubjects and to enjoy the fruits of his inſatiable avarice ; 


he died in the year 1697, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, 
and left his crown to his ſon Charles the Twelfth, then a 


* 


minor. 


By the laws of Sweden the majority of their kings was fixed 
to fifteen years; but Charles the Eleventh, who was abſolute in 
every thing, by his teſtament retarded the majority of his ſon 
to eighteen years, and by this diſpoſition favoured the ambitious 
views of his mother, the widow of Charles the Tenth. This 


princeſs was declared by the king her fon tutoreſs of the young 


king her grandſon, and regent of the kingdom, conjointly with 
a council of five perſons; but Charles the Twelfth, who ex- 
preſſed a defire of governing before he arrived to the age marked 
out in his father's will, was, in the month of November in the 
ſame year that his father died, declared of age by the ſtates, 


| although he was then but fifteen years old. 


No 
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No ſooner was Charles the Twelfth. crowned, than three 
powerful princes conſpired to take advantage of his youth, and 
to ruin him entirely: the firſt was the king of Denmark, Fre- 
derick the Fourth; the ſecond, Auguſtus elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland; and the third was Peter the Great, czar of Moſ- 

covy: the preparations that were made by theſe powerful princes 
threw Sweden into the greateſt conſternation ; the council were 
extremely alarmed; all their great generals were dead ; and they 
had every thing to fear under the conduct of a young king, in 
the eighteenth year of his age, who had never even appeared in 
council, but with the air of a perſon who took no thought of any 
thing. But when the council deliberated, in his preſence, upon 
the danger the kingdom was in, he appeared, for the firſt time, 
to be attentive ; and when it was propoſed to evade the blow by 
negociations, Charles all of a ſudden got up with an air of 
confidence, and ſaid, I am reſolved never to make an unjuſt 
war; and never to finiſh a juſt one but with victory; my re- 
ſolution is taken, I will go and attack the firſt who ſhall declare 
againſt me, and when J have vanquithed him, I hope the others 
will be afraid of attacking me. Aſtoniſhed at his diſcourſe, the 
old counſellors regarded each other without knowing what anſwer 
to make him; and aſhamed of being leſs ſanguine in their hopes 
than him, they received his orders for the war with admiration. 


Full of the idea of Alexander and of Cæſar, he propoſed to 
himſelf to imitate thoſe two conquerors in every thing, but in 
their vices. He was unacquainted with magnificence, with play, 
and with luxury; he reduced his table to the greateſt fruga- 
lity ; his clothes were generally plain and ſimple; and when he 


was in the field, he was clothed like a common ſoldier ; he was 
very 
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very temperate in his manner of living, and ſeldom drank any 
wine. Charles began this war by ſending 8000 men to aſſiſt the 
duke of Holſtein, his brother-in-law, who was attacked by the 
king of Denmark; a Daniſh army, headed by the king in 
perſon, had already ravaged his country, and was then actually 
beſieging one of his principal fortreſſes: at the ſame time, in 
the year 1700, he landed 20,000 men in Zeland, and laid ſiege 
to Copenhagen, the inhabitants of which, to prevent the 
city from being burnt and deſtroyed, as the Danith troops 
which were upon the ifland were ſoon diſperſed, immediately 


deputies to the king to deſire he would not bombard the town, 


Charles conſented to their requeſt on condition of their paying 
immediately about 80,000 pounds; and at the fame time he 
ordered them to bring all kinds of proviſions to his camp, which 
he promiſed to pay for with the greateſt punQuality ; and though 
he had conquered them he ſtrictly kept his word with them, and 
made even the meaneſt of his ſoldiers do the ſame; for Charles 
had ſome principles of honeſty. He kept a ſtrict diſcipline in 
his camp, where he had always prayers twice a day, at which 
he never failed to affilt, and to give the example to his 


ſoldiers. 


The king of Denmark hearing that his enemy was in poſſeſſion 


of Zeland, and ready to be maſter of his capital, was in the greateſt 
confuſion, and publiſhed an edict, that all thoſe in the different 
parts of his dominions who would take up arms apainſt the 
Swedes ſhould be intitled to their freedom : however Charles 
ſent to the king of Denmark to let him know, that he only 
made war to oblige him to make peace, and that he muſt reſolve 
to do juſtice to the duke of Holſtein, or to ſee Copenhagen 
deſtroyed and his kingdom laid waſte by fire and ſword, The 

Tort: 4 B king 
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king of Denmark was very glad to extricate himſelf out of this 
diſagreeable ſituation fo eaſily, and immediately conſented to in- 
demnify the duke for all the damages which he had ſuſtained dur- 


ing the war, for all the expences which he had been at to defend 
himſelf, and to guaranty his dominions in future. Upon which 


the king of Sweden withdrew his forces from Denmark, and led 


them into Livonia againſt the king of Poland, who was then be— 
ſieging Riga; and at the ſame time the czar of Moſcovy was 
advancing at the head of Ioo, ooo men into the ſame province. 


Before Charles could come to the relief of Riga, the Swediſh 
garriſon alone had forced the king of Poland-to raiſe the fiege ; 


the king therefore bent his courſe directly towards Narva, which 


was then beſieged by the czar, who, when he heard that the 
king of Sweden was upon the march to relieve the place, took 
every precaution to defend himſelf; he fortified his camp with 
the greateſt care, and not content with the army which he then 
commanded, he made another army of 30,000 men advance to- 
wards his provinces, although the king of Sweden had no more 
than 20,000 men in his whole army. It is true, the czar ſup-- 
poſed that he ſhould be able, with all his forces, to ſurround 
the king of Sweden, and to take him priſoner. 


Charles advanced by forced marches at the head of only 8000 
men, before the czar's ſecond army arrived, and immediately, 
without waiting for the reſt of his army to come up, attacked 


the Ruſſian out-poſts, which he carried, the one after the other, 
in two days; and appeared before the Ruſſian camp, with his 


8000 men, which was fortified with 1 50 pieces of braſs cannon, 


and where there were 80,000 men encamped; and after giving 


his men a very ſhort repoſe, gave orders for the attack: ſeveral 
of 


1 
_ 
—— 
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of his old officers, ſeeing ſuch orders given by a boy not yet 


eighteen years of age, repreſented to him the danger he incurred 
by ſuch a meaſure; upon which Charles, ſmiling, aſked them 
whether they had the leaſt doubt that he could not with $000 
brave Swedes break through a body of 80, ooo Moſcovites ? are 
not you of my opinion? have not I two very great advantages 
over the enemy? the one, that their cavalry cannot be of æny 
uſe to them; and the other, that from the narrowneſs of the 
place, their great numbers will only incommode them. The 
officers were aſtoniſhed to hear his juſt reaſons ; and about noon 
the zoth of November 1500 the attack was made. The Swedith 


cannon, which were well ſerved, ſoon made a breach in the en- 


trenchments, and then the Swedes advanced, with their bayonets 
fixed, and with a great ſnow at their backs, which was driven 
furiouſly by the wind in the faces of the Moſcovites. In leſs 


than three hours all the Moſcovite entrenchments were forced, 


-and all the right wing of the army driven to the river Narva ; 
| 3 


where, in their confuſion, they broke down the bridge, and 


great numbers were drowned ; but all the general officers and 
the reſt of the army ſubmitted to the king of Sweden, and laid 
down their arms: above 40,000 Moſcovites, with all their officers 


marched bare-headed, officers and ſoldiers, before leſs than 75000 


Swedes ; the foldiers in paſſing before the king laid down their 
muſkets and their ſwords, and the officers carried their colours, 
and laid them at the king of Sweden's feet: after ſending all theſe 


priſoners diſarmed into their own country, Charles entered into 


Narva to repoſe his troops for ſome days. 


On the other hand the czar, who went imprudently himſelf 
to bring up his ſecond army, learnt, when he was only two 
days march from Narva, the defeat of his forces, gave over 
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the deſign which he had in view of attacking Charles with the 
undiſciplined and unexperienced troops which he then com- 
manded, and returned towards Moſcow. 


The king of Poland who was too well acquainted with the 
character of his enemy, who had vanquiſhed the Danes and the 
Moſcovites, not to be perſuaded that he would turn his arms againſt 


him as ſoon as poſſible, entered into a ſtill ſtricter alliance with the 


czar of Moſcovy. Auguſtus engaged himſelf to furniſh the czar 
with po, oo German troops, which they were to hire from the 
different princes of the empire, and which the czar was to keep 
ic his pay, who on his ſide was to ſend 50,000 Moſcovites into 
Poland to learn the art of war; and moreover promiſed to pay to 
king Auguſtus, in two years, about 450, oool. 


Charles the Twelfth, who was ſoon informed of this treaty, 
reſolved to prevent them at leaſt from carrying it into execu- 
tion; and very early in the ſpring marched his whole army to- 
wards Riga, where was an army of Poliſh and Saxon troops, 
commanded by the field-marſhal de Steinau, poſted along the 
river Duna, which is very broad in this place, to. diſpute the paſ- 
ſage of it. But Charles, under cover of a cloud of ſmoke which 
he made, by ſetting fire to a large quantity of wet ſtraw, and 
which the wind drove gently upon the enemy's camp, ſo that 
they could not ſee the motions of the Swediſh army, paſſed the 
river without any loſs, repulſed the attacks of the Poles and 
Saxons, and gave them a total defeat; afterwards he directed his 
march to Mittau, the capital of Courland, which, with all that 


duchy, ſubmitted to his orders. He then advanced into Lithu- 


Rania, which likewiſe ſubmitted ; and at this time, as it is ſaid, 


he formed the plan of dethroning the king of Poland; which in- 
deed, 
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deed, 1 the intri 
gues of the cardinal 
of Sobieſky, he at length effected. * and of the * 


Wh king of fa 
en the king of Poland ſaw the intrigues and the party 


that we 7 7 
at were forming againſt him in that kingdom, he reſolved 
; olv 


uſh 


by a batt] 

—__ e; therefore h 1 

e en he uſed his utmoſt efforts to decide this 
is Saxon troops were arrived upon the frontiers 


called, and ſome troops raifed by the nobility, who were ſtill i 
y, were ſtill in 


2 a 5 | 


with hin 
ith him, near Warſaw. The Saxon troops, led on by their 


rl Wo : 
3 = eee ; Auguſtus rallied them three times in very 
| ; but the Poles, who formed his ri - 
: : ; | x is right wi 
away immediately, ſo that the king of Poland Kg ee 
ed 


b | 43: . : 
y numbers, as well as by the intrepidity of his enemy, who 


gained a complete victory: all the king of Poland's camp and 


military cheſt fell into his hands, 


Auguſtus, af 
W oo Pagan making ſome ſmall reſiſtance with his Saxon 
ens * : now plainly perceived that there was no depen 
© Ie 
e placed in the Poles, retired into Saxony ; and Sta 


ö 1 through the influence of the king of Swedei 
| : "IT 
of the cardinal primate, was elected and crowned king . 


Poland; after the diet had paſſed a vote that Auguſtus elector 


of Saxony Was I | 
y was no longer able to wear that crown. 


The king of Sweden 88 

: | * ig he had no more victor! 5 

Aer, followed Auguſtus into Saxony, Which = 8 — 

a heavy contribution; but at the ſame time he kept 3 f 
uch 
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. Ss W E D EN. 
ſtrict diſcipline among his troops, and preſerved ſuch good order 
wherever he appeared, that the inhabitants had nothing to fear. 


Auguſtus, ſeeing himſelf reduced to this diſtreſſed ſituation, 
and having no friends but the Moſcovites, at that time little 
better than Barbarians, wrote himſelf to the king of Sweden to 
demand a peace; which was immediately granted, on condition 
that he renounced for ever his crown, and that he acknowledged 
Staniſlaus for the legal king; that he promiſed never to re— 
mount the throne of Poland, even after the death of Sta— 
niflaus ; that he renounced all the treaties which he had made 
againſt Sweden, and particularly thoſe which he had made with 
the czar of Moſcovy ; and that he releaſed all the priſoners which 
he had made, particularly the princeſs Sobieſky ; with ſome other 
articles of leſs moment. Theſe conditions, drawn up by the 
king himſelf, were delivered by count Piper to the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Auguſtus, with this expreſſion, Such is the will of the 
king my maſter, and he never changes his reſolutions. 


Auguſtus was obliged to ſign theſe articles, and thought him- 
ſelf happy that he could get his enemy out of Saxony at ſo cheap 
a rate. Charles left this electorate in September 1707, with an 
army of 43,000 men (who were almoſt loaded with the ſpoils of 
Poland and Saxony, and his coffers in ſuch a ſtate, that he was 
not neceſſitated to draw any ſubſiſtence from Sweden) with an 
intention to dethrone the czar: beſides this army, the count 
Lewenhaupt, one of his beſt generals, was in Poland with ano- 
ther army of 20,000 men; and he had till another army in 
Finland of 15,990 men; and a great body of new recruits, 
which were upon the road coming from Sweden. The czar 


was then in the North of Poland, endeavouring to re-animate 2 
party 


Py 
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party which Auguſtus had abandoned; and when he heard of 
the approach of the king of Sweden, he gave ſtrict orders to all 


his generals never to wait the approach of Charles, except their 
forces Were greatly ſuperior to his. 


Charles left 10,000 men in Poland to aſſiſt Staniſlaus, and 
continued his march after the czar, whom he overtook in Li- 
thuania, and forced him immediately to retire to the river Bere- 
Zina, near Boriſlow, where he fortified himſelf with an inten- 
tion to prevent his enemy from paſſing this river: but the king 
ſeeing the czar's deſign, left ſome regiments on the oppoſite ſide 
of the river, as if he was determined to paſs it in the fight of 
the enemy ; and at- the fame time he marched three or four 
| leagues towards the ſource of the river, threw a bridge over it, 
and paſſed it without any oppoſition ; attacked the enemy when 
they did not expect him, and totally defeated them. The czar- 
ſeeing this victorious prince in his empire, which was become 
the theatre of war, and all his projects for encouraging the arts 
and commerce overturned, and himſelf in danger of being de- 
throned, made ſome propolals of peace; but Charles, who had 
not been accuitomed to make peace with his enemies but in their 
capitals, returned for an{wer, that he would treat with the czar 
at Moſcow. It is true the emperor's army continued to retire 
before the Swedes, through the province of Smolenſko, and the 
rear guard of the Moſcovites was frequently ſevereiy treated by 
the Swediſh dragoons: but all on a ſudden the king, who was: 
at the head of 10,000 men, 6000 horie, and 4c50 foot, the ad- 
vanced guard of his army, found himſelf attack-d near Smolenſko, 
with a body of 10,000 horte, and oo calmucks, who fell 
upon him with ſuch impetuofity, that the Swedes began in 
many placcs to give way, but the king rallied them again in an 

inſtant, 
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inſtant, and defeated intirely this corps. The czar, who had now 
no forces to oppoſe this hero, was in the greateſt diſtreſs; his 
enemy was in the heart of his country, and only 90 leagues from 
his capital, which was likewiſe in the greateſt confuſion, and he 


had no army to ſtop his progreſs. 


On the other hand, the king of Swedes: ER though but 


young in years, had hitherto acted as an able and experienced 
general, formed a reſolution which aſtoniſhed his whole army, 


and which ended in his ruin. The Swediſh army had uſed al- 
moſt all their proviſions, and count Piper earneſtly entreated 


the king to wait for the general Lewenhaupt, who was march- 
ing to join him with a body of 15,000 men, and a great convoy 


of proviſions, and then to purſue the czar to Moſcow. But 
Charles, who ſeldom took any counſel, would not hear this ju- 


dicious advice, but ſuffered himſelf to be enticed by a vagabond, 


who promiſed to join him with a body of Coſacks, that were 
ready to revolt from the czar's government, and to bring a great 


convoy of proviſions with them, and quitted the road to Moſ- 
cow; directing his march ſouthwards towards the Ukraine, to 


wait for the reinforcement of Coſacks ; but alas! the czar who 


was informed of the Coſacks deſigns, prevented them, and 
Charles found himſelf in the midſt of the enemy's country, 


without proviſions, and without any hopes of receiving any, but 
from general Lewenhaupt, who, as I have before obſerved, was 


marching to join him. 


The czar ſaw that he would be irrecoverably ruined if Lewen- 
haupt joined the king with his convoy, and reſolved to attack 
him before he could join the army; he was at the head of 


40, 00 men, and the Swedes were not quite 16,000 : the battle 
was 
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was fought near Leſno, and the Swedes immediately threw the 


Moſcovite army into the greateſt confuſion, and they began to 


fly on all ſides; but the czar did this day what he never could 
do before, he rathed his troops. The Swediſh general, who 
had expreſs orders to join his maſter, continued his march, ſup- 
poſing that the czar would not attack him again, nor even have 


the reſolution to follow him; but however the next day the czar 
attacked him again, and continued to do ſo for five days ſuc- 


ceſſively, and ſtill with freſh troops; ſo that though he loſt a 


great number of men, he at length gained his point, deſtroyed 


all this convoy, and Lewenhaupt was glad to eſcape with 5000 
men, and four days after joined the king ; who now ſaw to what 
a diſtrefſed ſituation his imprudent conduct had reduced him: 
he was in the midſt of a deſart country, ſurrounded by his ene- 
mies, having no communication with his -own country, nor 
with Poland, and in the midſt of the moſt ſevere winter that 


had been felt in Europe for near a century before. His fine 


army, which were a little before in ſuch a flouriſhing ſitu— 
ation, were now reduced to 24,000 men, who were ready to be 
ſtarved with hunger, and periſh with the cold of the ſeaſon: he 


heard that they had raiſed a great ſum of money, and a conſide- 


rable body of recruits, in Sweden, to aſſiſt him, but all commu- 
nication was cut off between him and them ; and what was the 
worſt circumſtance for Charles, the czar was now become 
as active and as full of ſtratagems as himſelf, and his troops al- 
moſt as well diſciplined as the Swedes were. The king how- 
ever was in ſome meaſure recompenced by the chief of the 
Coſacks for the injuries he had received; the latter behaved as 
a faithful ally, and ſubſiſted the Swediſh army for near four 
months, otherwiſe they would have all periſhed with hunger 


and miſery, However, notwithſtanding Charles was in this 
Vol. I. 4 C diſtreſſed 
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diſtreſſed ſituation, he had ſtill hopes that with his little army he 
mould be able to penetrate to Moſcow. 


As ſoon as the ſeverity of che ſeaſon permitted it he laid ſiege 
to Pultawa, where the czar had a great magazine; but the, 
garriſon were. ſoon reheved by the Moſcovite army which was in. 
the neighbourhood, and this brought on the famous battle of. 
Pultawa, wherein, after a. moſt obſtinate engagement, Charles. 
diſputing the ground by inches, was obliged: to give. way, and, 
was at length totally defeated; The Swediſh army was only 
21,000 men, of which near 5000 were Coſacks and Tartars, and. 
the Moſcovite, army was 100,000. 7 


Charles, wounded and followed by the ſcattered remains of. 
his army, took refuge in the. 'Turkiſh dominions, and was now 


regarded 1 in Europe as a. ruined Prince. 


The battle of Pultawa was as a 0 ignal for a revolution in, 
Poland: Auguſtus had returned again into that kingdom, pro- 

eſted againſt his abdication and againſt the peace which he had. 
made with Charles, whom he accuſed of: robbery and barbarity, 
becauſe he did not. fear, him any longer; and the honeſt pope. 
of thoſe.days annulled the oaths of fidelity which the people 
had made to Staniſlaus, who was obliged to give way to the arms, 
of his enemy, and the whole kingdom returned again under the, 
dominion of king Auguſtus, ; 


The power and grandeur of Sweden were now at their laſt, 
period: all the powers of the northern parts of Europe had re- 
garded for ſome time the Swediſh power and dominion with, 


envy and jealouſy. The czar, who was become very powerful, 
took. 


! 
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tdok every prudent meaſure to reap the fruits of his victory: he 
immediately entered Finland at the head of a great army and 
ſent another army into Livonia: his ideas of war were very 
different from thoſe of the king of Sweden; the latter made 
war to gain glory and reputation: he had ſuccoured his allies 
and cruſhed his enemies without thinking of receiving any ad- 
vantage from his victories: the former conducted himſelf more 
like a politic prince and leſs as a hero, and would now only 
ſuccour the king of Poland on condition that the latter would 
cede Livonia to him, and that this fertile province, for which 
Auguſtus had began the war, ſhould remain 1n the hands of the 


Moſcovites for ever. 


The king of Denmark, forgetting the peace which Charles 


had fo generouſly given him, renewed his pretenſions to Holſtein | 


and Bremen; and, in fact, almoſt all the German princes had 
at this time ſome claim upon the different parts of the Swediſh 
dominions. The king of Denmark landed 17,000 men of his 
beſt troops in Scania, under the command of the count de Re- 
ventlaw, and ſoon after made himſelf maſter of the town of 
Helſingbourg. 


sweden was now governed by a regency, compoſed of fome of 
the ſenators which the king had eſtabliſhed when he parted front 
Stockholm, between whom and the whole body of the ſenate, 
who were of the opimon that the government by the ancient 
conſtitution of Sweden appertained to them, there was a con- 
tinual jealouſy, fo that the ſtate ſuffered conſiderably by their 
diviſions; but when they heard that the king was at the mercy 
of the Turks, and that the Danes had made a deſcent in Scania, 
all their jealouſy ceaſed, and they were unanimous in taking 
+©-2 proper 
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proper meaſures to ſave the kingdom. They had at this time 
only 8000 regular troops in Sweden; for although Charles had 
gained many victories with very ſmall armies, nevertheleſs the 
great number of battles which he had fought for nine years 
ſucceſſively, and the neceſſity of recruiting continually his army 
and of keeping garriſons in all his fortifications, had coſt this 
kingdom above 260,000 men : however, as there was at this time 
a ſpirit of emulation and of glory diffuſed even among the com- 
| = mon people in Sweden, every one endeavoured to ſignalize himſelf 
to drive the Danes out of the kingdom. The general Steinbock, 
by order of the regency, put himſelf at the head of theſe $000 
regular troops and about 12,000 militia, and went in ſearch of 
the enemy, who were now ravaging the country in a barbarous 
| manner, and came up with them within three leagues of Hel- 
ſingbourg, and finding his militia tranſported with fury to attack 
the Danes, he led them on immediately to battle: their intrepidity 
and order in the attack were aſtoniſhing, as two regiments of theſe 
farmers, who had only taken up arms three weeks before, deſtroyed 
all the king of Denmark's guards, ſo that ſcarcely ten of them 


eſcaped, and the whole Daniſh army was entirely defeated, and 
retired under the cannon of Helſingbourg. 


—— > Set ett erate eo at a ent 


| Five days after this battle the remains of the Daniſh army 
| quitted Sweden with great precipitation ; and as they could not 
| carry over their horſes with them, becauſe they would not let 
them fall into the enemies hands, they killed them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Helſingbourg, and ſet fire to all their proviſions and. 
baggage, leaving 4000 men wounded in the town, who all died 
for want of proviſions, as their countrymen had deſtroyed all the 
proviſions of the country round to prevent them from falling 


into the hands of the Swedes. Thus was the king of Denmark 
puniſhed 


puniſhed for his perfidious conduct towards Charles who had 


treated him ſo generouſly upon a former occaſion, and who, not- 
withſtanding the diſtreſſed ſituation in which he found himſelf, 
was {till in hopes of dethroning the czar with a Turkiſh army. 
He at firſt met with ſome oppoſition to his deſigns at the Porte 
from the intrigues and money of the czar and of the king of Po- 
land, who had corrupted the principal miniſters of the divan, but 
at length, after having cauſed the grand vizier to be depoſed, he 
prevailed with the Porte to declare war. againſt the Moſcovites; 
and certainly, if Charles had taken proper meaſures upon this. 
occaſion, and attacked Moſcovy on the other ſide with a 
body of Swediſh troops, in = probability he would have gained: 
his ends. 


— 


The czar on hearing this news committed the ſame fault that 
the king of Sweden had committed with him; he deſpiſed his 
enemy, and having changed the ſiege of Riga into a blockade, 
aſſembled an army of near 100, ooo men upon the frontiers of 
Poland, and with this army he marched through Moldavia and 
Walachia to ſupport Cantemir prince of Moldavia, who had 
beer: raiſed to this dignity by the officers of the Ottoman Porte, 
and who afterwards betrayed them to the czar; he flattered. 
| himſelf that the vanquiſher of Charles the Twelfth, at the head 
of an army of 100,000 men who had been trained up to war for 
ten years before, could readily vanquiſh an ignorant grand vizier, 
bred up in luxury, with an army raiſed in haſte without diſcipline 
and without experience; which undoubtedly he would haue done 
if he had taken proper precaution; but he was deceived, as 
Charles the Twelfth had been in the Ukraine. The particular 
hiſtory of this war will hereafter appear when we come to 


exanunè the ſlate of Ruſfia; I thall only obſerve here, that the 
6 zar 


9 
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ozar made peace with the Turks without the king of Sweden 
being made any, party therein, and that Charles, finding himſelf 
ſo cruelly diſappointed, behaved afterwards more like a madman 
than like a great captain. If he had returned immediately inte 
his own territories, when he ſaw that he had nothing to hope 
from the Turks, he might have ſtill retrieved his affairs; but he 
vbſtinately determined to remain inactive in the Turkiſh dominions 
for near a year without going out of his houſe. 


In'the mean*time the dominions of Sweden were attacked on 
every fide by powerful armies: the general Steinbock, it is 
true, made head againſt them all in Germany for ſome time, 
but at laſt he was obliged to give way to numbers, and all the 
Swediſh dominions on the eaſt fide of the Baltic fell into the 
enemies hands. At the fame time the Moſcovites gained a victory 
over the: Swedes in Finland, who ſeeing themſelves attacked on 
every fide, and without a chief, thought no more of their for- 
mer victories and valour, and being inferior in numbers to their 
enemies, who were now alſo become warlike and intrepid, gave 
Way on every-fide, 


All Europe ſuppoſed that the king of Sweden was dead, and 
the council of the regency which he had eſtabliſhed at Stock- 
holm when he parted from thence received no intelligence of 
him, the ſenate came in a body to the princeſs Utricka Eleonora, 
the king's ſiſter, and deſired her to take the charge of the 
*regency during this long abſence of her brother; ſhe accepted 
it; but when ſhe ſaw that the ſenate would oblige her to make 
peace with the czar and the king of Denmark, who attacked 
Sweden on every fide, this princeſs juſtly concluded that her brother 


would never ratify the peace, and therefore ſhe reſigned the 
regency, 
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regency, and ſent a long detail of it to the king in Turkey. 
When Charles received this packet he fell into a violent paſſion 
againſt the ſenate; he had been bred up with the ideas of an 
abſolute government which his father had eſtabliſhed in the 


kingdom; he had forgotten that the ſenate had formerly governed 
the kingdom conjointly with the kings, and: regarded this body 
as ſo many ſervants who governed by the authority and order of 


their maſter, and therefore he wrote to them that he would be in- 
ſtantly obeyed: and to prevent theſe attempts againſt his authority 
in future he reſolved to return into Sweden, and to defend his 
own country; and after having obtained a proper eſcort from the 
Ottoman Porte to the frontiers of their dominions, he parted 


with the greateſt diligence for. Stralſund, the only place except 
Wiſmar that. was under his power on the eaſt ſide of the Baltic 
ſea, where he ſoon after ſuſtained a long ſiege againſt the united 


forces of the czar of Moſcovy, the kings of Poland, Pruſſia, and 


Denmark, and againſt the forces of 3 the Firſt, king of 


England, as elector of Hanover. 


Sweden had now not only loſt all her provinces on the eaſt 
ſide of the Baltic, but ſhe had likewiſe loſt all her commerce, 
and had neither money nor credit; all her- old veteran troops 
were deſtroyed | in battle, or periſhed by miſery ;- near 100,000 
Swedes were priſoners in Moſcovy, and near 50,000 ſold as ſlaves 


to the Turks and to. the Tartars;- ſo that there was likewiſe a 


great want of men in this kingdom: but as ſoon as the king 
returned into his own dominions again, the courage of his 
ſubjects revived; a kind of hereic enthuſiaſm diftuſed itſelf | 
among all orders of men ; the young farmers preſented themſelves 


in crowds to enliſt as ſoldiers, though they had not- then men 
enough left to cultivate the land. 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt Charles was at Stralſund he married his fiſter Ulricka 
Eleonora to the prince Frederie of Heſſe-Caſſel, becauſe lie had 
the reputation of being a good general, and ſoon after declared 
him commander in chief of all his forces in Sweden. | 


The elector of Hanover had bought the duchies of Bremen 
and Verden of the king of Denmark, and was in poſſeſſion 
of them; the king of Pruſſia had taken poſſeſſion of Pomerania; 
the czar of Livonia, and of all the northern provinces of Sweden 
ſo far weſt as the Bothnic gulph, and the king of Denmark had 
taken poſſeſſion of Holſtein; Wiſmar was beſieged by the 
Hanoverian and Daniſh troops, and ſoon after obliged to ſur- 
render; and another army of Moſcovites, Danes, Saxons, and 
Pruſſians beſieged Stralſund, which, notwithſtanding the intre- 
pidity and almoſt invincible courage of Charles who commanded 
there in perſon, was at length obliged to capitulate, and the king 
retired into Sweden, which was threatened likewiſe with an in- 
vaſion from the czar, who was then cruiſing upon the Baltic ſea 
with twenty ſail of ſhips of war and 150 fail of tranſports, which 
carried 39,000 men. 


When Charles arrived in Sweden, inſtead of returning to his 
capital to regulate the diſorders of the government, he paſled 
the winter at Carlſcroon to ſee the equipment of a new fleet, 
and at the ſame time gave orders for making new levies of men 
in all his dominions: his ideas of ſovereignty were ſuch, that he 
firmly believed his ſubjects were only born to follow him to the 
war, and he had likewiſe accuſtomed all the common people to 
believe the ſame thing. He enrolled all the young men who 
were above fifteen years of age, ſo that in many parts of Sweden 
there were whole villages in which remained old. men, women, 

nd 


— 
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and children: but to ſupport the expences of the war, as all the 
national treaſure was exhauſted, the king thought it neceſſary 
to take the little ſubſtance which the people had left; ſo that 
there was no kind of extortion which was not invented under 
the name of tax. They viſited all the houſes, and took a certain 
quantity of the proviſions which they found laid up in the 
king's magazines; they bought up for the king's account all the 
iron that was in the kingdom, for which the government paid 
bills and ſold it out for money; all thoſe who wore wigs, ſilk 
cloaks, or ſwords with handles gilded with gold were heavily taxed: 
they likewiſe laid a heavy tax upon chimnies. 


Theſe oppreſſive meaſures would have made all the Swedes 
xevolt againſt any other king but Charles the Twelfth ; but the 
meaneſt farmer in Sweden, ſeeing his king lead a life ſtill more 
hard and frugal than himſelf, and ſtruggling to defend his country 
againſt a combination of powerful enemies, regarded him with 
a generous pity, ſubmitted without murmuring to all theſe 
hardſhips, and preſſed forward to give him aſſiſtance: the ous 
dangers. made them forget their private miſeries. 


During the winter 1715, Charles raiſed and diſciplined a con- 
ſiderable army, ſo that in the month of March 1716, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all Europe, although his country was threatened 
with ſo many powerful enemies, he had not only put all his 
dominions in a ſtate of defence, but he entered Norway at the 
head of 20,000 men. This was ſuch an extraordinary attempt, 
that the king of Denmark had not even made any preparations 
to oppoſe him, and the unaccountable inactivity of the czar, who 
had promiſed his allies to invade Sweden in the ſpring 1716, 
greatly favoured his deſign. 

Vol. I. | 4 D Charles 
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578: FEELS . 
Charles and his now prime miniſter, the Baron de Gortz; ſoon: 

perceived that the czar was highly, diſpleaſed with his allies, and: 

was moreover fearful that his troops were not yet ſufficiently 


diſciplined to invade a nation where a body of farmers haſtily 


armed had deſtroyed the flower of the Daniſh army, and where 
there were ſuch a number of defiles, that 1000 men could often. 


defend themſelves againſt 50,000 ; and therefore he formed the 


prudent reſolution to make peace with the ezar, whoſe great' 
genius and power were now known to all Europe, by ſacrificing 


Livonia and fome of the northern provinces, and by joining their 
forces to cruſh the kings of Poland, Pruſſia, and Denmark: 
but Charles rarely made any good reſolution without joining ſome 


chimerical project to it. 


George the Firſt, king of England, had diſpleaſed him on 


account of Bremen and Verden, and perhaps juſtly, and there- 
fore nothing would ſatisfy his revenge but driving him out of 


England, and placing the Pretender on the throne. If Charles. 


had conſidered that Great Britain had juſt before finiſhed a war 
with France victoriouſly, and that the military forces of the 
kingdom were at that time in exceeding good order, he muſt 


certainly have ſeen that this was a very ridiculous undertaking, 


even for the united fleets and forces of Ruſſia and Sweden. 


The czar wanted to have an eſtabliſhment in Germany; he 


had even almoſt engaged the duke of Mecklinbourg. to ſell 
him the ſovereignty of his duchy. All the allies. were much 


oftended againſt this meaſure, as they did not chuſe to have ſuch 
a powerful and terrible neighbour : however, the better to hide 
the lecret negociations between Charles and him, the czar always 


amuſed the allies with hopes; whilſt the Swedes made themſelves. 
5 maſters. 
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"maſters of the greateſt part of Norway, as the whole kingdom 
was only defended by 11,000 men, who were ſoon deſtroyed and 
made priſoners, and Charles was advanced very near to Chriſtiana, 
but as he had taken no precaution to form a magazine for the 
ſupport of his troops, as foon as the Daniſh fleet and army ap- 
proached to defend the kingdom; want of proviſions obliged him 
to retire into Sweden to wait the effects of the negociations 
of his miniſter the baron Gortz, who had likewiſe been 
into the ſouthern parts of Europe to treat with the friends of 
the Pretender, and to Moſcow to prepare the czar for this great 
enterprize. 


When Gortz returned into Sweden he found his maſter at the 
head of 35,000 well diſciplined troops, and all his coaſts well 
guarded by the militia: he only wanted money, but his credit 
was exhauſted both within and without the kingdom. France 
had furniſhed him with ſome ſmall ſubſidies during the laſt 
years of the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth ; but the regent 
duke of Orleans, who purſued a very different plan of govern- 
ment, diſcontinued the payment of them. Spain promiſed to 
pay the king of Sweden a ſubſidy when his intention to dethrone 
the king of England came to be known; but her finances were 
in ſuch bad order that ſhe was not in a ſtate to pay it, Finding 
his maſter in ſuch diſtreſs, the miniſter de Gortz invented the 
project to make large pieces of copper, with the marks of the 
prince upon them, circulate as money. 


Voltaire and other authors who have related this matter were 
very much miſinformed about it, aſſerting that a piece of 
copper of the intrinſic value of half a fol was circulated, with 


the king s ſtamp upon it, for forty ſols; but the fact was not 
4D 2 ſo; 


— —— ob #-an 8 


furniſh ſhipping to the king of Sweden to tranſport 10, ooo men 
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fo; the- plates of copper which were ſtamped at this time, and 
which circulated for ſome time after in Sweden, were ſo near 
the intrinſic value, that afterwards, when the price of copper 


roſe in the European markets, the Swediſh money was bought 
up by foreign merchants, exported, and a confi derable profit 
gained upon it; ſo that the government was forced to forbid the 
exportation, to call in their plates of copper, which were rather 
inconvenient it is true for circulation, and to circulate ſmall bank 
notes for the value of them, which practice is continued to this day. 


Gortz wanted to lay a tax upon the clergy, and this was the 
finiſhing ſtroke towards making him execrable to the whole 


nation: the Lutheran clergy followed in ſome meaſure the ſteps 
of their predeceffors of the church of Rome, by making their 


cauſe the cauſe of God, and called Gortz publiely Ja deift; be- 
cauſe he demanded money of them: all the other miniſters were 


likewiſe jealous of him, becauſe they perceived that he was un- 


rivalled in the king's confidence. As ſoon as Gortz had arranged 


the finances a little, and provided for the circulation of thoſe 


plates of copper, he immediately left Stockholm to: finiſh the 
negociations with the czar; which were ſoon after ſettled: the 


conditions of this peace, and of the future alliance which was to 


change the face of Europe, were nearly as follows. 


The czar retained Livonia, Ingria, and Carelia, which were 
to be annexed. to the Moſcovite dominions, and reſtored to 


Charles Finland and the ifland of Aland: he conſented to unite 
his forces with thoſe of Sweden to re-eſtabliſh Staniſlaus upon the 
throne of Poland, and even promiſed to ſend an army of 80,000 
men into that kingdom to dethrone Auguſtus a ſecond time, in 
whoſe favour he had made war for ten years : he conſented to 


into 
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into England and 30,000 into Germany: the united forces of the 
czar and Charles were to attack the king of England in his 
Hanoverian dominions, and particularly in Bremen and Verden; 
the ſame troops were likewiſe to re-eſtabliſh the duke of Holſtein, 
and to force the king of Pruſſia to accept of a treaty and to 
reſtore Pomerania. Count Flemming, the miniſter of the King 
of Poland, was the firſt who entertained a ſuſpicion of the in- 
tention: of the czar and Charles; and Auguſtus was in no ſmall 
confuſion when he ſaw the ſtorm gathering on every fide ; more- 
over the Poliſh nobility were confederated againſt him, and the 


czar had 100 gallies near Dantzic, and 80,000 men encamped: 


upon the frontiers of Poland. However the king of Sweden, 
the better to hide his deſigns, and to avoid being inactive while 
the preparations were making for carrying their great plan into 
execution, undertook a ſecond time the conqueſt of Norway, 
in the month of October 1718: he had ſo well taken his meaſures 
that he had the greateſt hopes of making himſelf. maſter of the 
whole kingdom in fix months; he had likewiſe in a manner 
neglected his German provinces, from a ſuppoſition that his new 
alliance with the czar would very ſoon enable him to retake 
them. Soon after he entered Norway he undertook the ſiege of 
Frederickſhall, a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated between the towns of 
Bahus and Anſlo, in the beginning of the month of December, 


when all the earth was frozen up and the cold very intenſe; but 
nothing could ſtop the impetuoſity of the Swedes at this time, 
ſeeing their king at their head and partaking of their fatigues- 


equally with the common ſoldier : his conſtitution, which was 


hardened by eighteen years fatigue, was become like iron, fo 


that he ſlept in the open camp in Norway in the middle of 
the winter upon ſtraw, and only covered with his cloak, with- 
out ſuffering in his health: with ſuch a ſtrength of conſtitution, 
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and ſuch an unſhaken reſolution that the greateſt adverſity could 
not depreſs, Charles would always be a formidable enemy. On 
the 11th of December the king went about nine o'clock in the 
evening to viſit the trenches, and by expoſing himſelf too much 
to a battery of cannon which was pointed againſt the place 
where he was making his obſervation, he was killed, as it is 
ſaid, with a cannon ball: and thus fell one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary men whom this or any other country ever produced. 


* = 8 LC — K 
—— — —— — —— — 


Charles, to do him juſtice, was a man of probity and honour, 
ho never broke his word nor attacked any of his neighbours I 
i -unjuſtly : he had a firmneſs of mind which the greateſt | | 
[ -proſperity could not elate, nor the greateſt adverſity at all 1 
depreſs. If he had been tinctured ever fo little with the pru— 
dence of Guſtavus V aſa, he would have been one of the moſt 
formidable princes that Europe ever produced: on the contrary, 
when he had conquered all his enemies, and gained an immortal 
name, his obſtinacy in puſhing things to the greateſt extremity 
was the cauſe of all the lofles which he ſuſtained in the Ukraine; 
his obſtinacy kept him five years in Turkey, and gave his 
enemies the time to over-run all his German provinces : his 
liberality degenerated into profuſion, and reduced Sweden to ſuch 
a ſtate of poverty that ſhe has never fince recovered it: his 


courage, 1mprudently puſhed to an extremity, was the cauſe of 
his death. He was juſt to the meaneſt of mankind, but had no 
idea of being mercifal, ſo that his juſtice was ſometimes cruelly 
exerciſed : his great qualities, puſhed to an exceſs, were the cauſe 
of his and his country's unhappineſs. It has been faid that he 
wiſhed to imitate the character of Alexander of Macedon ; but 
this was not the caſe, for he never attacked any perſon, but 


Was very impiacable in his vengeance, eſpecially when his 
| enemies 


enemies attempted to treat his ſubjects or his allies ill without 


a cauſe. He was the firſt prince who ever had the ambition of 


conquering without the deſire of increaſing his dominions, or 


of enriching his country by it: he conquered kingdoms to 


have the pleaſure of giving them to others: his paſſion for 


glory and for vengeance prevented him from being a good 
politician. He was always modeſt in his account of a victory, 
and firm after a defeat: when he ſaw the duke of Holſtein, his 
favourite and brother-1n-law, killed before him, he covered his 


face with his two hands, and for three or four minutes ſhed a 


flood of tears, but immediately after re- aſſumed his former in- 


trepidity and tranquillity as if nothing had happened. Charles 
was always diſpoſed to act nobly and generouſly, even to his moſt 


implacable enemies, when he ſaw that they acknowledged his 
ſuperiority. He was hard to his ſubjects as well as to himſelf, 


counting their lives and fatigues as well as his own of no con- 


fequence. The only generous enemy whom he had to contend 


with was the czar of Moſcovy, and the only contemptible ones 


were the kings of Denmark and Poland. He always appeared 


to be very pious, and never failed to attend at prayers twice a 
day with the meaneſt of his ſoldiers: he was an enemy to the 


common vices of mankind, but he carried all the heroic virtues 
to ſuch an exceſs, that they often became as dangerous as their 


oppoſite vices. Upon the whole, Charles ſeems to have been an 
original character, rather to be admired than to be 1mitated, and 


which ſhould ſerve as a leſſon to princes to prefer the good and 
| happineſs of their ſubjects to the chimerical phantom of glory, 


and the deſire of conqueſt. 


After the death of the king they raiſed the ſiege of Frederick- 


ſhall, and every thing changed in a moment: the Swedes being 
tired 
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tired out, and almoſt all their treaſure exhauſted by the con- 
tinual wars of this hero, were more diſtreſſed than flattered by 
the glory which he had gained, and thought of nothing elſe but 
to make peace with their enemies: they had reſolved upon 
ſhaking off the yoke of abſolute ſovereignty when the king was 
killed at Frederickſhall, but the taſk was attended with great 
difficulty; for although the ancient nobility longed for the 
reſtoration of their loſt liberty and property, of which they had 
been deprived through the great exactions and cruelties of Charles 
the Eleventh, yet the younger nobility, who were grown to a 


prodigious number under the young king's warlike expeditions, 


found no greater pleaſure than to ſpend their blood, for riches 
they had little or none, in acquiring the chimerical laurels of 
a miſtaken glory. This enthuſiaſm had infected the whole 
nation; for Charles the Twelfth, by a very prudent maxim, 
rewarded this kind of merit in a great degree, fo that many who 
had been common ſoldiers were raiſed in leſs than ten years 


to the dignity of colonels and generals; and there was not a 


common farmer's ſon in Sweden who did not reſpire the ſub- 
lime air of glory and conqueſt. In the mean time the treaſure 


which Charles the Eleventh had left behind him, and for the 


accumulation of which he had made the greateſt part of the 
nobility beggars, was ſquandered away; trade and navigation 


were ruined, induſtry ſlighted, huſbandry neglected, arts and 


ſciences deſpiſed, the people oppreſſed, and all the young men 
in the kingdom deſtroyed or fold as ſlaves among the Maſcovites 


and Tartars. The death of Charles the Twelfth was not a 


ſufficient remedy for ſuch preſſing evils,; it was to be ſought for 
Jikewiſe in the ſucceſſion to the throne. 


"The 
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The young duke of Holſtein was by the laſt will of Charles 
the Twelfth appointed his ſucceſſor, who, by being his neareſt 
relation by blood, could not much deviate from his principles, 


_ eſpecially as his father had ſuffered ſo much for the common 
caule. | 


Happily for Sweden there was a younger ſiſter to Charles, 
Ulricka Eleonora, who had married the prince of Hefle, and 
ſince the act which the ſtates paſſed in the reign of Guſtavus 
Adolphus in favour of his daughter Chriſtina, the females are 
not excluded from the throne; therefore a ſcheme was formed 
by ſome of the ancient, nobility to place her upon the throne to 
the prejudice of the duke of Holſtein, regarding this as the 
only means that was left to reſtore their liberties and to fave 
their country from ruin. An aflembly of the ſtates was called, 
and after ſome debates this princeſs was declared queen of 
Sweden, but not before they had obliged her to renounce ſolemnly 
all hereditary right to the crown, to the end that ſhe. might 


receive it freely from the ſtates; and moreover ſhe promiſed, by 


repeated oaths, that the would never attempt to re-eſtabliſh 
arbitrary power. 


The following year this princeſs ceded the crown to her huſ— 
band, and engaged the ſtates to ele& him king; but before his 
acceſſion to the throne the ſtates then aſſembled agreed upon a 
total change in the government, which could not be well 


oppoſed, as the queen knew too well the duke of Holſtein's 


pretenſions, and that he had {till a ſtrong party in the kingdom; 


and the king, being a ſtranger, thought fit to content himſelf 


with a new dignity which ſo much flattered his ambition. 
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Thus was liberty again introduced into this kingdom, not 
upon the plan that it was in the reigns of the ancient kings of 
Sweden before Charles the Eleventh, but upon an entire new 
plan, which limited the power of the crown more than ever it 
had been limited before, and indeed more than that of Poland is 
at preſent; for by this plan of government the king was to 
govern only with the advice and conſent of the ſenate, and 
whenever any debates aroſe in the aflembly the king was to 
acquieſce in the deciſion of the majority: it was even declared 
to be high treaſon for any perſon. to attempt to change or to 
make any alteration in any of the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, which were then hkewile declared to conſiſt in the rules 
and orders which were laid down for the management of the 


government, for ſettling the rights of the king, the ſtates, and 


the people, in the king's affurance, or an act which the king at. 
his acceſſion confirmed by a ſolemn oath,. being an abridgment 
of thoſe duties which he was. obliged to obſerve; in the privi- 


leges of the nobility, containing a. confirmation of the immu- 


nities which this order by ancient as well as by modern laws 


were entitled. to above the reſt of their fellow. ſubje&s ; and in 


the oath of ſupremacy, to which the king himſelf, as well 
as every ſubje& was to ſubmit, and which conſiſted of a 
ſolemn vow of not prevaricating, infringing; or in any man- 
ner diſpenſing with the above-mentioned laws. By this plan 
of government the king of Sweden, in his repreſentative dignity, 
was regarded as a ſingle perſon, but not ſo with regard to the 
royal power and authority, for in that reſpe& the king and the 


ſenate conjointly conſtituted the majeſty of the kingdom. 


The ſenate conſiſted of twelve members, called ſenators of the 


kingdom; they were the higheſt in rank in the kingdom, as 
they 


JJ 


they partook of the royal dignity : they were inveſted with a 
part of the legiſlative power as far as it concerned ſpecial caſes, 
and with the whole executive power during the interval of the 
diet, but under the reſtriction that the ſtates might recal and alter 
What they had done, and likewiſe call them to an account for 
their behaviour; they were beſides entruſted with the manage- 
ment of the whole government: in their deliberations and reſo- 
lutions they proceeded by the majority of votes, the youngeſt of 
them beginning to vote, and ſo going on to the king, who had 
a double vote, and no more, except the votes were equal, and 
he had likewiſe the caſting vote: they had likewiſe the caſting 
vote in particular caſes whenever the oppoſite parties of the ſtates 
were equal; and they were moreover the high court of juſtice, 
or the laſt appeal, which is commonly called the appeal to the 
king, in criminal matters only, for in civil there was an appeal 
from them to the ſtates as the laſt reſort: they called the ſtates 
together in the king's name, which in fact was only a piece of 
formality, ſince by this plan of government the ſtates were obliged 
to aſſemble every third year, or whenever urgent neceſſity re- 
quired their preſence, which neceſſity however the ſenate Was 
obliged to acquaint them with. The ſenators were elected in 
the following manner : out of the candidates the ſtates propoſed 
three, of whom the king, at his own pleaſure, could chuſe 


Olle. 


The king's cabinet or privy council was compoſed of four of 


the members of the ſenate, who had their voices and the king 
the caſting one: nothing was tranſacted in this council but what 
related to the king's private affairs and to preferments, to which 
the ſenate propoſed three of the candidates, leaving the nomi- 
nation of either of them to the majority of the cabinet council; 
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ſo that the king had not the power to prefer any perſon who was 


not propoſed by the ſenate, which was the ſource of all the 
differences that aroſe between the king and the ſenate in the laſt 
reign. Edicts, mandates, ordinances, commiſſions, and what 
ever elſe belonged to the juriſdiction of the ſenate, were iffued | 
under the king's name and ſeal ; but when Adolphus Frederick, 
the late king, refuſed to ſign ſuch orders, the ſenators ordered a 
ſtamp to be made in imitation of his hand, which they often 


uſed for fear of being troubleſome to his majeſty when he was 


not in good humour. The ſenators within as well as without 
the cabinet were obliged to keep an exact journal of their tranſ- 
actions, which at the diet were laid before the ſecret com- 
mittee. The abſolute legiſlative power was lodged in the 
authority of the ſtate, but they had nothing to do with the 
execution, which belonged to the ſenate, idler the before- 


mentioned reſtrictions. 


The ſtates of the kingdom have always been compoſed of four 
orders, the nobility, clergy, citizens, and farmers. Among the 
nobility the eldeſt ſon of the eldeſt branch of each family has by 


- hereditary right a vote in the diet, as being caput familiæ, or 


head of the family, of which there are about 1000 in Sweden, 
together with the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, and one 
captain of each regiment ; they keep their ſeats according to the 
antiquity of their family, and not according to their rank or 
functions : they aſſemble at their own expence at Stockholm, or 
ſend their deputies, and elect their ſpeaker, who has the title of 
land marſhal, by a majority of votes; he has, by a free gift of 
the ſtates, a gratuity of about five thouſand pounds at the end 
of the diet: they are divided into counts, barons, and ſimple 


noblemen. The king had the right according to this plan of 
2 government 
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government to create a nobleman, but it depended upon the 
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votes of their brethren. Their expences during the diet are 


defrayed by a ſubſcription of the clergy ; their number is 
about 170: they and their children are entitled to an un 


moleſted poſleſhon of noblemen's eſtates, if they can afford to 


purchaſe them. 


— — - n. — 
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aſſembly of the nobles to receive him into their body and to ae 
ſuffer him to have a ſeat in their houſe. They enjoy very large 3 10 
and important immunities, ſuch as being alone entitled to the 1 
high offices of the crown, to all the principal offices in the „ 
army, and are free from the land and capitation tax: their 10 
eſtates are liable to no other expence but what their improve- ; 10 
ment requires. No citizen has a right to purchaſe a noble- 0 0 
man's eſtate; but ſince the nobility have been expoſed to a con- ee 
tinual decay in tlieir finances, on account of the ſubdiviſions of 1 N 
their eſtates among their growing families, they have conſiderably ee 
incumbered them, and thereby impower citizens to take poſ- Mi OY" 
ſefion of them. A nobleman's daughter alſo, by marrying (14808 4 
below the rank of nobility, not only enjoys the privilege of 1 it 
nobility herſelf, but transfers the ſame. right to her huſband 1 i 
and to her children, as far as it concerns the poſſeſſion of their bit 5 
eſtates. | | | | j 
e 

The order of the clergy is compoſed of the archbiſhop of 1 1 
Upſal, who is generally their {peaker, the biſhop of each dioceſe, 1 75 
a member from each chapter, and one who is like a dean, and 14 ph 
who is elected out of every ten pariſhes by the majority of the 1 1 
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The repreſentatives of the burghers are choſen by the 
magiſtrates and common council of each corporation, of which 
Stockholm ſends four, others two, and ſome one, and there are 

ſome 
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ſome ſmall corporations where two Join together to ſend one 
repreſentative. Their ſpeaker is generally one of the burgo- 


maſters of Stockholm; they are maintained during the diet 
at the expence of their fellow-citizens, This order is about 


2 50. 


Every diſtrict ſends a member from among the farmers who 
are in poſſeſſion of the crown lands, for other tenants and 
farmers have no right at all to ſit in the diet, they being regarded 
as the tenants of the noblemen. They are choſen themſelves, 
and they chuſe their ſpeaker by a majority of votes: this order 
is about 180, and their expences are defrayed by their fellow- 


farmers. Their firſt meeting when they are at Stockholm is in 
a large room in the caſtle, called the hall of the kingdom, where 


the king being ſeated on a throne, and the ſenate ſeated at ſome 
diſtance, the preſident of the chancery makes them a compli- 
ment in the king's name, and then a ſecretary reads his majeſty's 


propoſals to them, in which they are acquainted with the ſtate 


of affairs ſince their receſs, and the preſent occaſion of their 
advice and aſſiſtance; to which the marſhal of the nobility firſt 


returns an anſwer and kiſſes the king's hand, and after him the 
| ſpeakers of the other orders reſpectively, OY with the 


clergy and ending oth. the farmers. 


After this ceremony is concluded the ſtates reſolve themſelves 


into ſeveral committees, of which the ſecret committee is the 
principal, for there the journals of the ſenate and the accounts of 
the exchequer are reviſed, and foreign as well as the molt ſecret 


affairs of the kingdom are examined: this committee conſiſts 
of forty members, who are choſen out of the four orders of 
the ſtates in pleno, as they term it: this plenum is called together 


by 


= 


_—_— 


to be determined upon; for all theſe important affairs muſt be 


determined by the ſtates, in which caſe the four orders aſſemble 


in the great hall of the houſe of nobles, and after the propoſals 


are heard they ſeparate themſelves into their reſpective halls, 
where they debate and form reſolutions upon the ſubjects propoſed, 
which upon their joining together in the ſame hall are delivered 
to the land marſhal by their reſpective ſpeakers. Every great 


reſolution muſt at leaſt have the ſanction of three orders before 


it can be received as a law or as a reſolution of the ſtate: when 
two orders are for and two orders againſt the matter in agitation, | 
it. reſts upon the ſame footing it was in before. The other 
committees are appointed according to other exigencies, ſome in 
public, others in private affairs; but every one of them are obliged 


to refer their reſolutions to the ſecret committee, or to the 


plenum. The committees are compoſed of all ſorts of members, 
ſo that a Swediſh farmer is let into the myſtery of the govern- 
ment of the ſtate. I have been the more particular in ſtating 
theſe regulations of the ſtates as they were ſettled in the year. 


1720, becauſe the ſame remain in force to this day. 


No ſooner - was the prince of Heſſe elected king of Sweden, 


than a conſiderable party were formed in the kingdom againſt 
him, and in a great. meaſure againſt. the form of government 


then eſtabliſhed. This party was compoſed of the friends of the 
late king, of the houſe of Holſtein, and of thoſe who promoted 
the French intereſt. in Sweden, which will be hereafter more 
fully explained, and were called the hat- party, and thoſe who 
ſupported the then government were called the cap- party; and 


notwithſtanding the inhabitants of Sweden had then as much 
liberty . 
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by order of the land marſhal whenever any important affairs, 
fuch as war, peace, taxes, ſucceſſion: to the throne, &c. are to 
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liberty as any ſubjects could poſſibly have, and the power of the 


crown was as much limited as it could poſſibly be if it was to 


have any power at all, theſe two parties were continually diſ- 
puting the one with the other; but the great poverty to which 
the kingdom was reduced by the wars and extravagancies of 


Charles the Twelfth prevented them from carrying their ani- 


moſities to any great height; but during the laſt reign, as the 


French party increaſed in the kingdom, and when the govern- 


ment of France thought the ſupport of their friends in this 
kingdom was an object worthy of their attention, the hat- party 
increaſed to that degree, that they carried every reſolution in the 
ſtates and in the ſenate, ſo that the late king ſpent the greateſt 


part of his reign very diſagreeably, till, through the intrigues of 
the queen, he was likewiſe brought over to the French party ; 
but nothing material happened in conſequence of this till the 
year 1769; ſometimes one party had a majority in the diet and 


in the ſenate, and ſometimes the other; when the proceedings of 


the court of Ruſſia in Poland gave great oftence to Lewis 


the Fifteenth, and his prime miniſter, who reſolved at all 


events to check the growing power of this formidable ſtate, 
eſpecially as ſhe ſeemed to favour the commerce and intereſts of 


Great Britain, and under pretence of keeping up a balance be- 
tween the northern powers to involve all thoſe powers in a War; 


a great ſum of money was therefore ſent from France to the 
Ottoraan Porte to corrupt the miniſters of the divan, and to 
make them declare war againſt Ruſſia, whoſe haughty empreſs 
was repreſented to be aiming at univerſal monarchy, and to en- 
{lave all the powers of the North; at the ſame time the Porte 
was made to believe that Sweden would ſoon attack Ruſſia on 


the other fide. 


The 
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The plan of the French miniſter ſucceeded very well at Con- 


ſtantinople, and the Turks immediately declared war againſt 


Ruſſia; but when the court of France found that there would 
be ſome difficulty to bring the Swedes into a war againſt Ruſſia, 
as the cap-party then prevailed in the ſenate, this court deter- 
mined to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to make the king of 
Sweden as abſolute as Charles the Twelfth was, or at leaſt to 
give him as much power as was neceflary to make war and peace, 
and to govern independently of the ſenate ; for which purpoſe a 
great ſum of money was ſent to Stockholm to corrupt the 
electors, and to make them fend thoſe of the hat- party to be 
their repreſentatives ; when on a ſudden the king, pretending 
that the kingdom was not in a proper ſtate of defence, and that 
the ſenate had formed ſome refolutions contrary to law, called 
an extraordinary diet ; he had by his fecret emiſſaries prepared 


the greateſt part of the electors with the remittances which were 


received from France. Surprized at the ſuddenneſs of this 
reſolution the other party were at firſt in the greateſt confuſion: 
the king had a great majority in the new diet, and carried every 
reſolution which his friends propoſed; all the ſenate were 
changed, and all thoſe of the cap- party who were in any places 
of truſt in the kingdom were diſmiſſed. The French miniſter 
directed every thing in the diet; and they were ſo ſure of 
altering the form of government to their wiſhes, that orders 
were ſent to the Swediſh envoy at Conſtantinople to inform the 
miniſters of the Porte, that Sweden would very ſoon declare war 


againſt Ruſſia. But though the majority of the diet were 


ready to give their votes as they were ordered in trifling queſtions 
which concerned the little regulations of the kingdom, it was 
not ſo ſure that they would be of the ſame ſentiments when a 
total change in the government came to be propoſed ; and it 
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being high treaſon for any perſon to propoſe ſuch an alteration 
to the diet, the moſt determined of the king's party were now 


at a loſs how to proceed: however they began with propoſing 


ſome trifling alterations which did not come under the ſevere 
act before mentioned; but by this time the other party were 
likewiſe prepared, and the different orders of the diet fully in- 
ſtructed in the intrigues of the court, which were found to be 
very diſagreeable to the majority; ſo that the court of France 
had the mortification to ſee all their ſchemes fruſtrated, and 
500,000 Louis d'ors ſpent to no purpole ; ; the Turks were alſo 
no leſs mortified to be left alone in the war againſt the 
Ruans. . 


The government of Sweden went on upon the ſame plan till 
the death of the late king, when an extraordinary diet was 
called to regulate the affairs of the government, and to fix the 
articles of the capitulation, and the form of the coronation oath 


for the preſent king. 


The cap- party now prevailed in the diet; but by the intrigues 
of the court and cabals of the other party, things were 


carried to ſuch a length before theſe points were ſettled, and 


before the preſent king could be crowned, that the electors of 
the three inferior orders, who were to defray the expences of 
their repreſentatives, were highly diſguſted at their conduct, and 
even the nobility themſelves were much diſpleaſed that the 
diet continued ſo long. 


On the other hand, his majeſty was extremely chagrined to 
ſee the power of the crown limited by this capitulation even 


more than 1 it was during his father's life-time: the king was now 


little 


„% 7 
little more than the preſident of the ſenate, who ruled and 


governed every thing as they thought proper ; indeed they puſhed 
their ſchemes too far, particularly their plan of ceconomy, ſup- 
poſing that both the ſtates and the nation, when they ſaw with 
what integrity they were endeavouring to pay off the heavy debt 
which the nation had made during the laſt war againſt the king 
of Pruſſia, would approve of their conduct and ſupport them: 
but the court took advantage of their want of policy and in- 
diſcretion, and turned their beſt-intentioned acts to their ruin. 
After having by his emiſſaries ſpread ſeveral reports through the 
kingdom of the ill intentions of the ſenate and the ſtates, which 


were then ſitting, in order to prepare the people for what was to 


follow, the king with a party of his guards ſurprized the ſenate and 
kept them priſoners till he had prepared, or rather forced, the ſtates 
to agree to a change in the government; while his brothers, 
with whom he acted ip concert, raiſed large bodies of forces in 
the remote parts of the kingdom, not only to prevent the 
people from declaring for the ſenate and the then eſtabliſhed 
form of government, but alſo to a& offenſively as occaſion re- 


quired. 


Scarcely had the king taken the moſt ſolemn oaths to rule 
according to the then eſtabliſhed form of government, and 
accepted the crown upon theſe conditions, before he formed the 
plan to govern as he thought proper, regarding thoſe oaths as 
mere pieces of ceremony; luckily for him the oppoſite party had 
no active leaders, who were not immediately ſeized and im- 
priſoned ; and he attempted this revolution at a time when the 
people were much diſpleaſed with the conduct of the ſenate who 
had brought the diet to ſuch a length, otherwiſe he would cer- 
4F 2 tainly 
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tainly have ſhared the fate of ſome of the former kings of * ; 
who made attempts of the like nature. 


As it may not be diſagreeable to my readers to ſee the articles 
of capitulation which the king ſigned and ſwore to obſerve on the 
28th of March 1772, I ſhall proceed to give a brief account 


of them, to the end that they may be compared with the form of 
government which was eſtabliſhed after this revolution. 


In this act the king promiſed, in the firſt place, that he would 
always continue to profeſs the Lutheran religion, and to maintain 
his family and all the inhabitants of the kingdom therein. 2d. 
That he would not permit any perſon of another religion, and 

much leſs of this, who was known to be an impious perſon, an 
enemy to God, and incredulous, to be in his ſervice, or to ſerve 


the crown. 3d. That all his principal officers, both civil and 
military, ſhould be kept in a ſtrict obſervance of this point of 


religion. 4th. His majeſty obliged himſelf not to alienate any 
priacipality, province, fortreſs, caſtle, or any fief of the crown, 
nor to buy any nobleman's eſtate for himſelf, or for any of his 
family. 5th. The king promiſed before God to ſupport the 
government of the kingdom as then eſtabliſhed, to maintain the 
rights and liberties of the ſtates, the liberties and ſecurity of 
all his ſubje&s, and to reign with gentleneſs and equity according 
to the laws of the kingdom, the form of the regency as it was 
eſtabliſhed in the year 1720, and conformable to the preſent act 


of capitulation. 6th. In conſequence of the declaration of the 
ſtates, the king ſhall regard any perſon who ſhall openly or clan- 


deſtinely endeavour to introduce abſolute ſovereignty as an 
— of the kingdom, and as a traitor to his country, as every 
: perſon 
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the regulations of the year 1720 upon that head, which were 


to be directed always by a majority of votes, and never to do 


any thing therein without, and much leſs againſt, their advice. 
8th. His majeſty promiſes not to interfere directly or indirectly 


in the election of the repreſentatives who are to ſerve in the diet, 


nor in the election of the land marſhal, or any of the ſpeakers ; 
and that moreover he will not ſuffer any other perſon to interfere 


therein. gth. His majeſty promiſes that he will not interfere. 
in the election of ſuch great officers of the ſtate as are elected in 


the diet, and that in diſpoſing of thoſe charges which are uſually 


diſpoſed of by his majeſty before the ſenate, namely, thoſe of 


field marſhal to thoſe of colonel inclufively, he will follow the 


regulation of the year 1720. 10th. The king will not remove 
any perſon from his employment before judgment is paſſed upon 
him according to law, neither will he remove any perſon from 


one poſt to another againſt his inclination. 11th.. The king will 


not grant any particular privilege to any ſenator or other great 
officer of the ſtate without the knowledge and conſent of the 
four orders of the ſtate, and this unamimouſly given. '12th.. 
The revenues of the kingdom ſhall be employed according to- 
the diſpoſition of the council of ſtate. 13th. The king promiſes 
not to naturalize any ſtranger of any ſtate or condition whatever 
without the conſent of the ſenate or of the council of ſtate, nor 
to admit into the ſenate or into the court any perſon who is not. 


born a Swede. 14th. The king promiſes not to go out of the 
kingdom without the conſent of the council of ſtate, except in 


ſuch caſes where it is neceſſary to provide for his proper defence, 


nor to ſuffer the princes to do the like, except ſome important 
affairs 
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perſon muſt take an oath reſpecting this matter before he can 
take poſſeſſion of any employment. 7th. With regard to the 
affairs of the cabinet and the ſenate, the king promiſes to follow 
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affairs call them into foreign countries. 15th. The council of 


ſtate ſhall ſign all the expeditions when the king is fick or abſent, 


16th. His majeſty obliges himſelf not to alter in any reſpect the 
ſenſe of the orders of the ſtates reſpecting the hereditary right 
to the crown. -17th. The king obliges himſelf not to under- 
take any war, nor to make any new laws, or to change any old 
ones, without the conſent of the ſtates; but when the frontiers 
of the kingdom are attacked, he will defend them and raiſe 
contributions with the conſent of the ſenate until the council of 
ſtate can be aflembled. 18th. His majeſty promiſes to preſerve 
the different kinds of gold and ſilver money in their intrinſic 
value, to ſupport the bank, and to continue its privileges. 19th. 
The king engages himſelf to ſupport, according to the tenor of 
the laws, the clergy in general, and particularly what regards 
their dignity, authority, prerogatives, and privileges, and all 


the ſocieties and communities which depend thereon. 20th. 


The king promiſes that all the donations given by the kings his 


anceſtors, or by particulars, for the uſe of the young ſtudents, 


ſhall be adminiſtered and employed conformably to the intentions 
and orders of the donors. 21ſt. The king promiſes to protect 


all the cities of the kingdom according to the form of their re- 


ſpective regencies in every thing which regards their rights, 
prerogatives, and immunities, as well common as particular. 
22d. The king promiſes to ſupport the different manufactures 


actually eſtabliſhed, and which may be hereafter eſtabliſhed in 


the kingdom, and to cultivate them as much as poſſible; he 
likewiſe promiſes not only to encourage the mining ſocieties of 
of the kingdom in what regards their rights and privileges, but 
alſo to encourage, by virtue of an order of the ſtates, the farmers 
to cultivate their lands and to improve their villages. 23d. To 


the end that the council of ſtate may be ſo much the more 


5 convinced 
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convinced of the inviolable deſigns of his majeſty, and of his 
ſincere love for the good of his people, he declares them to be 
entirely diſengaged from their oath of fidelity, in caſe that he 
wilfully acts contrary to his coronation oath and to this capitu- 
lation, or to what the council of ſtate ſhall hereafter judge | 
neceſſary to preſcribe reſpecting the form and the ſecurity of the 


regency, or for the ſupport of the force of the kingdom, and to 
ſecure the exerciſe of their religion. 24th. and laſtly, The king 


threatens any perſon with his higheſt diſpleaſure who ſhall be {6 
inconſiderate as to propoſe to him a greater degree of power and 
ſplendor than is marked out in this act of capitulation, as his 
majeſty deſires only to gain the affection of his faithful ſubjects, 
and to be their powerful defender againſt any attempts which 
may be made upon their lawful liberties. 


. 


Of the ForxM of GoverRNMENT af preſent efablihed in 


SWEDEN. 


S ſoon as Guſtavus and his party had impriſoned the ſenate - 
and all the great officers of the crown who were in the in- 
tereſt of the other party, he proceeded, with the afliſtance of his 
partizans, to change the form of government then eſtabliſhed, and 
which he and all his friends had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve; and 
immediately after, the ſtates being then aſſembled or rather kept 
priſoners likewiſe, the following plan of government was laid 


before them, together with the king's declaration, that it was 
not 
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not his intention to aſſume an arbitrary power; and thouph 
many individuals in the ſtates obſerved very judicioufly, that 
there was no dependence to be placed upon the word of a man 


who had juſt before broken through the moſt folemn oaths, and 
was ready to ſacrifice all the great officers of ſtate to his am- 
bition, as the ſtates were not immediately in a ſituation to make 
a reſiſtance, the ſame was accepted literally, and is the form of 
government at preſent eſtabliſhed in Sweden. 


© Guſtavus, by the grace of God, king of Sweden and of the 
Goths and Vandals, &c. maketh known, that as from the time 
of our coming to the throne our intention has always been to 
employ continually our royal power and authority to promote the 
welfare and proſperity of the kingdom, and the happineſs and 
ſecurity of our faithful ſubjects; but we have found, as the 
actual ſtate of the kingdom will demonſtrate, that it was in- 


diſpenſably neceſſary to make ſome change in the fundamental 


laws of the kingdom before we could carry our good intentions 
into Execution ; and therefore, after the moſt mature reflections, 


and the moſt ſerious examination, we have drawn up a plan of 


adminiſtration for the government of the kingdom, which the 


ſtates actually aſſembled have accepted and ſworn to abide by; 


and in conſequence thereof we do approve and confirm by 
theſe preſents, in a literal ſenſe, this form of government, ac- 
cepted in this manner by the ſtates, ſuch as it is drawn up in 


their own words. 


„We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, ſenators, ſtates, 
connts, barons, biſhops, knights, and nobles, clergy, military 
ES citizens, and commons, who are actually here aſſembled, 


de known, for us and for our abſent citizens, that having 
found 
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found by an unhappy experience, that many of our citizens, 
under the name of liberty, had aſſumed a power and domi- 
nation which was inſupportable; and ſo much the more ſo, 
as it was raiſed by a particular authority, fixed by a perſonal 
intereſt and ſeverity, and at laſt ſtrengthened, unhappily for the 
public, by a foreign force and power, that we were plunged um 
the greateſt danger by the forced and tortured explication of the 
laws, which could not fail to draw upon the kingdom the moſt 
horrid deſolations, as the hiſtory of ancient times, and the ex- 
ample of our neighbours, will clearly prove ; if the courage of 
ſome of our zealous citizens, and-a love for their country, ſe- 
conded by the zeal and care of the moſt mighty prince and lord. 
Guſtavus the Third, king of Sweden, &c. our moſt gracious king 
and lord, had not drawn us out of the, danger and delivered vs. 
We have therefore ſtudied to fix our liberty in ſuch a manner, 
that it ſhall never more be ſhaken by any intereſted prince or 
miniſter, by ambitious and intereſted citizens and traitors, or by 
our proud enemies and calumniators ; ; 1o that the ancient king- 
dom of Sweden, and of the Goths, may remain a free kingdom, 
ſubſiſting by herſelf. For which reaſon we have approved and 
confirmed, and by theſe preſents do notify and confirm this form 
of government, 10 that it ſhall be a fundamental and inviolable 
law, to which we do hereby ſubmit ourſelves and our deſcen— 
dents, born and to be born, promiſing to obſerve the ſame, and 
to follow it entirely according to its literal ſenſe word for word, 
as it is hereafter written; and to regard as our enemies, and the 
enemies of the kingdom, thote who would ſeduce us to depart 
from 1t. 


«1ſt. Union in religion, and in the true ſervice of God, is 
the moſt ſolid foundation of true and laudable government, 
r . and 
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Weſteras of 1544, and to the concluſion taken at Norkioping in 
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and therefore in future, as well as in times paſt, the king, as 
well as all the officers and ſubjects in the kingdom, will remain 


ſtedfaſtly attached to the pure and clear word of God, as it is 


written by the Prophets and Apoſtles, and explained in the 
Chriſtian ſymbols in the Catechiſm of Luther, and in the con- 


feffion of Auibourg, as it was ordained in the ſynod of Upſal, and 


Often in the decrees and declarations of the States; ſo that the 
eccleſiaſtical rights are hereby confirmed, without however 
glving any cauſe for an encroachment upon the rights and privi- 


leges of the crown or of the inhabitants of Sweden. 2d. It is 


the duty of the king to govern his kingdom according to the tenor 
of the Swediſh laws ; 1t 1s to him, and to no other perſon, that 
the right belongs of ſupporting the truth and of making it be 
beloved; and on the contrary, to forbid, aboliſh, and deſtroy 
injuſtice and iniquity : he is not - to injure any perton in what 
reſpects his life, his honour, his body, or his property. before 
he has been judged and convicted by the laws, nor to deprive 
any perſon of his real or perſonal property without a judgment 
at law; but he is to govern the kingdom according to the royal 
laws, the conſtitution of the country, and the preſent form of 
government. 2d. For what regards the order of ſucceſſion to 
the crown, the hereditary convention, as it was projected and 
accepted at Stockholm in 1745, which is conformable to that of 


1604, 15 to be entirely received. 4th. In future, as it has been 
in times paſt, after the princes of the blood, the ſenate or the 
king's council ſhall be regarded as the firſt in rank and dignity 
in the kingdom; the king ſhall chuſe them from among the 
nobility and gentry who are natives of the country, and Who 
are bound to the king and to the kingdom by their homage, 


their fidelity, and their ſervices. As the number of ſenators 
13 
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is not determined, and is regulated according to the wants or to 
the dignity of the ſtate, the number in future ſhall be ſeven- 
teen, comprehending the great officers of the crown and the 
governor of Pomerania : it ſhall be their duty to give their 
advice in all the affairs of the ſtate whenever the king ſhall 
demand it, to contribute with all their power to the good of the 
public, to give counſel to the king according to the beſt of their 


judgment in every thing which tends to promote his own good 
as well as the good and welfare of the ſtate, to exhort the ſtates 


and the commons to fidelity and good will towards the govern- 
ment, to watch over the good, dignity, independence, utility, 
and proſperity of the king and of the kingdom ; and as the con- 
cluſion of the diet in 1562 expreſſes it, to counſel, as their em- 
ployment demands, but not to govern.: but, on the other hand, 
the ſenators are obliged and bound to the king only, and they are 
not anſwerable but for their counſels ; the king cannot reproach 
them with any thing, nor impute to them the bad ſucceſs 
which may happen when the event falls differently to their de- 
ciſion, their conjectures, their thoughts, and their ſentiments 
founded upon proofs, and eſpecially when their good counſels 
fail of ſucceſs through the fault of thoſe who are employed to 
carry them into execution. 5th. It is the duty of the king to 
hold the reins of government, to protect the inhabitants of the 
kingdom, and to ſupport their rights as well as thoſe of the 
crown, as the laws and the preſent form of adminiſtration direct. 
6th. As the negociations of peace and of truces, and of alliances 
offenſive and defenſive, will rarely ſuffer any delay, and neceſſarily 
demand the greateſt ſecrecy, the king ſhall regulate theſe affairs 
with the ſenate; and after having received and weighed the 
advice of the ſenatofs he ſhall employ ſuch means and meaſures 


as he ſhall Judge himſelf to be the beſt and the moſt for the 
4 G 2 intereſt 
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of the ſenators he ſhall have the deciſive voice, except in the 


affairs of juſtice, which ſhall be decided by the tribunal of the 


the king, who, as in times paſt, ſhall have two voices; and 
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intereſt of the kingdom; however in theſe important caſes, if 
the advice of the ſenators is contrary to that of the king, and 
they are unanimous therein, the king ſhall follow their advice; 
but if they are divided in their ſentiments the king, after having 
well examined them, ſhall chuſe that which appears to him to 
be the beſt and the moſt for the intereſt of the kingdom. 7th. 
If the king is a ſtranger he ſhall not go out of the kingdom 
without the conſent of the diet; but if he is a native of Sweden, 
he ſhall only communicate his deſign to the ſenate, and take | 
their opinion upon it, as in the foregoing article. 8th. To the 
end that all the public affairs may be expedited with the greateſt 
diſpatch and order, they ſhall be divided among the ſenators 
in ſuch a manner as the king ſhall judge to be the moſt con- 
venient: his majeſty, as the ſupreme governor of the king- 
dom, is not anſwerable for his conduct but to God and his 
country; and in every thing in which he ſhall demand the advice 


"= 
* 


court, the tribunal of war, and by all the tribunals eſtabliſhed 
in the kingdom; and the definitive deciſion appertains to the 
reviſion of juſtice, compoſed of ſeven ſenators, known for their 
abilities in the laws of the kingdom, under the preſidence of 


when the voices are equal on one ſide and on the other, he ſhall 
have the deciſive voice. gth. It is the king only who has the 
right to pardon offences, and to reſtore any perſon to his honour 
and to his property in criminal caſes, which are not directly con- 
trary to the clear word of God. 1oth. All the principal military 
employments, from the field-marſhal to the lieutenant-colonel 
inclufively, and thoſe of the fame rank in The ecclefiaſtical and 
civil ſtate, ſhall be diſtributed in the king's council in the fol- 

lowing 
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lowing manner; when there ſhall be any vacancy, the ſenators 


ſhall inform themſelves of the abilities and merit of thoſe who 


ſhall offer themſelves as candidates for theſe important em- 


ployments, and who may enter into conſideration to obtain 
them, and make a report of them to the king ; and when the 
king has declared before the ſenate the nomination which he has 


made of the perſon who has his approbation for his advance- 
ment, the ſenators may make what remarks they think proper 
upon the Protocoll, but they ſhall not proceed to vote. With 
regard to all the other employments, the colleges and the chiefs 
ſhall propoſe three of the moſt able and the moſt worthy ſub- 
jects that they can find to fill the vacant place, to which they 
may join one or two perſons who have offered themſelves as 
candidates for the employment, and the king ſhall chuſe one. 
Officers in the regiments ſhall advance according to the order of 
Charles the Twelfth of the 16th of November 1716; but if it 
ſhall happen, that in the propoſal any perſon has been wronged 
or paſſed by without any i caſon, the chiefs ſhall anſwer for it. 
All the little employments which the colleges, the conſiſtories, 
the colonels of regiments, or other perions had been accuſtomed 


to give before the year 1680, ſhall in future continue to be. 
diſtributed by them. No foreigner of what rank ſoever can 


obtain any employments e ther civil or military, otherwiſe than 
the employments of the court, except that by their great and 
ſhining qualities they may procure ſome con{tderable luſtre or 
advantage to the kingdom. Abilities and experience ſhall 
always conduct to employments, without any regard to favour 


or extraction, when they are not accompanied with abilities. 
Wich regard to the exhon of archbithops, biſhops, and ſuper- 


intendants of churches the ancient cuitom ſhall be followed, 
namely, that the king thall name one of the three ſubjects whom 
tie 
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the chiefs ſhall propoſe to him. For the nomination of the 
inferior clergy the regulation which was made in the year 1720 
ſhall be followed. 11th. It only appertains to the king to en- 
noble thoſe who by their fidelity, valour, ſcience, and experience 
have well merited it of the king and of the kingdom: but as 
the nobility of Sweden are at preſent very numerous, his majeſty 
will be pleaſed to limit the number to 150; which 150 new 
families the orders of knighthood and the order of the nobility 
cannot refuſe to accept into their reſpective bodies, either as 
knights or as counts and barons, eſpecially if they have rendered 
themſelves worthy of the royal favour by their great and fingular 
ſervices. 12th. All the aftairs which are not named here the 
king ſhall cauſe to be propoſed in his cabinet, or, if he ſhall 
judge it proper, in one of the particular diviſions or commiſſions 
of the council; or the king may, if he pleaſes, call a greater 
number of the ſenators together : however the whole ſhall be 
regarded as if it was done in the cabinet. 1 3th. As the king- 
dom is of too great an extent, and the public affairs too great 
and too important for the king to expedite the whole, it will be 
neceſſary that his majeſty ſhould have the aſſiſtance of bailiffs 
and provincial governors. 14th. There are certain colleges 
eſtabliſhed for the prompt diſpatch and execution of all the 
public affairs which are carried into execution in the kingdom; 
the directors of thoſe colleges have the right and power, by 
virtue of their charges and by the powers with which they are 
inveſted, to eſtabliſh all their inferior officers in their reſpective 
employments, to command them to keep within the limits of 
their duty and obedience, to demand an account of what has been 
committed to their charge, and to give an account thereof to 
the king when there is a neceſſity for it, and as well to give his 


majeſty an account of what they have done themſelves, I 5th. 
In 
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In the tribunal of the court, the king ſhall name a preſident, 


who by his ſcience and his experience in the adminiſt ration 
of juſtice, has made him capable of exerciſing this employ- 
ment; and he ſhall have for aſſeſſors a vice-preſident and 


the ordinary counſellors and aſſeſſors of the tribunal. Theſe 


high tribunals are to take cognizance in their reſpective diſtricts 
of the adminiſtration of juſtice according to the ſtatute and 
common laws of the kingdom, which are to be obſerved and 

followed by the judges in the literal ſenſe ; fo that theſe ſovereign 
tribunals ſhall render juſtice to every one 1mpartially and without 
delay, without intereſt, or without any other views, in ſuch à 


manner as they ſhall anſwer for the ſame before God and the 


king, and that injuſtice may not be ſpread throughout the king- 
dom. In all ſuch caſes as concern the life or honour of the 


knights or of the nobility, ſentence cannot be given by any 


other tribunal, as their privileges and the form of proceedings 


of the year 1615 has ordered and regulated it, but in ſuch a 
manner nevertheleſs that the judicial inquiſition ſhall be made 


upon the place where the crime was committed; and it is more- 
over to be underſtood, that theſe privileges do not influence any 
caſes which do not concern the life or honour of ſuch knights 


or nobility. Theſe ſovercign tribunals ſhall alſo keep a ſtrict 


watch over the judges of the inferior courts in the towns as well 


as in the country, when they ſhall have failed in their duty 
through 1gnorance, negligence, or by corruption, and make 


them inceflantly give an account of their conduct, and puniſh 


them in proportion to the urgency of the caſe : but if there is 
any judge who through hatred, ill-will, or vengeance ſhall 
deliberately pervert juſtice and equity, even in defiance to the 


dictates of his conſcience, and thereby injure his neighbour in 


what regards his life, his honour, or his property, ſuch a judge 
2 ought 
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ought not to be puniſhed for his wickedneſs: by a fine or by 
being diveſted of his place, but by the loſs of his life and of his 
honour, according to the exigency of the caſe and the laws of 
Sweden: ſuch crimes ſhall not be hidden, diſſembled, nor over- 
looked through a miſplaced pity, to the end that others may not 
be led to imitate them, by ſeeing that ſuch faults and wicked 
dealing do not draw any juſt puniſhment after them: on the 
other hand, thoſe who through ill-will, imprudence, or vengeance 
ſhall attack the judges or their ſubaltern officers in the exerciſe 
of their employment, either by words or by injurious, offenſive, 
or diſhonourable writings, without giving proof of their accuſa- 
tions, ſhall be immediately puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
according to the exigency of the caſe, to the end that ſuch 
wicked and malicious people may be deterred and take example. 
No perſon of what rank or quality ſoever ſhould be kept long 
in arreſt without being examined and judged: and to the end 
that the ſmallneſs of his falary may not furniſh any judge with 
a pretext to prevaricate, and to cover abuſes in the exerciſe of 
his employment, all the contributions which have been granted 
by the ſtates for their ſupport ſhall be exactly paid and pre- 
ſerved for paying the appointment of the judges. The king's 
bailiffs and fiicals are forbidden to exerciſe their employments 
with a premeditated negligence, or with the views of intereſt ; and 
if they ſhall offend againſt this article, they ſhall be anſwerable 
for all the ill conſequences which may attend it; and for this 
reaſon the chancellor of juſtice ſhall have a vigilant eye that 
the laws of the kingdom are duly exerciſed, and if he perceives 
| that this is not the caſe, to make a report thereof immediately to 
the king. There ſhall be in future, as in times paſt, three 
of thoſe ſovereign courts of juſtice in the kingdom : the firſt at 
Stockholm, under the juriſdiction of which is all the kingdom 
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of Sweden, in the ſenſe in which the ancient laws underſtood 
this word; the ſecond at Inkiöping, under the juriſdiction of 
which is the kingdom of Gothia; the third at Abo, under the 
juriſdiction of which was the great principality of Finland. 16th. 
All extraordinary tribunals, commiſſions, and deputations having a 
right to judge, whether they be eſtablithed by the king or by the 
ſtates, ſhall be aboliſhed in future, as they have always tended to 
favour deſpotiſm or tyranny. Every Swede ſhall enjoy the right of 
being judged by the tribunal which generally takes cognizance of 
all affairs of that nature: however, if it thall ſo happen that a perſon 
of very high birth, a ſenator, or a whole college, thall be guilty of 
an offence againſt the king, the kingdom, or againit the majeſty 
of the crown, and that ſuch crime cannot be judged eicher by 
the ſovereign tribunal or by the council, then a tribunal of the 

kingdom ſhall be eſtabliſhed, where the king ſhall prefide him- 
ſelf, or the prince royal, or the firſt prince of the blood, or the 
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moſt ancient ſenator ſhall preſide in his place: the aſſeſſors ſhall 
be all the ſenators, the field marſhal, all the preſidents of the 
kingdom and of the royal colleges, four of the moſt ancient 
judges of the three ſovereign courts, a general, the two molt 
ancient lieutenant-generals, the two moſt ancient major-generals, 
the moſt ancient admiral, the chancellor of the court, and the 
three ſecretaries of ſtate. The chancellor of juſtice is always to Wo 
be the proſecutor, and the moſt ancient ſecretary of reviſion is 6 fl 
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to keep the Protocoll, or record. This court is to pronounce 1 

final judgment, which no perſon has a right to change, and much * 6 
leſs to aggravate the puniſhment; without any prejudice how- % 
ever to the right that the king always has to pardon. 17th. LE? 
After the ſovereign tribunal follows the college of war, where FG 
there ſhall be, as in tiraes paſt, a preſident, the general of ar- Bib 7th 
T7 3 TO * | = 
tillery, the quarter-maſter general, and the ordinary counſellors Wii 
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of war, every one of whom ſhall be choſen from among thoſe 
perſons who are the moſt ſkilled in the affairs of war. This 
college ſhall have the inſpection over the land army, the artillery, 
the fortreſſes, the fortifications, the cannon, the founderies, 
the arms, and other inſtruments of war, the ſtate of the frontier 
towns and caſtles, the entrenchments, the militia, the enrolments, 
reviews, &c. and ſhall follow the inſtructions, orders, and royal 
letters which have been and which ſhall hereafter be expedited. 
18th. All the military forces by land and by ſea ſhall take an 
oath of obedience according to the common preſcribed form to 
the king, to the kingdom, and to the ſtates. The regiments of 
horſe and of foot, as well as the marine forces, ſhall remain in 
their reſpective diviſions; and the contracts which have been 
made with the towns, and with the cities, and with the com- 
mons upon this head ſhall be ſtrictly obſerved till the king and 
the ſtates, acting in concert, ſhall find it neceſſary to make any 
alteration, 1gth, No colonel nor any other military com- 
mander, under pretence of reviews or of any marches, ſhall recall 
thoſe ſoldiers who have obtained leave to be with their families. 
without a ſpecial order of the king, except for the ordinary 
reviews of the regiment, or except the kingdom is ſuddenly in- 
vaded by an enemy; and in ſuch caſe the commanding officer 
before mentioned 1s to give notice immediately to the king, 
to whom alone belongs the chief command of all the military 
forces by land and ſea, as has been always the caſe in the 
moſt illuſtrious and happy periods of the monarchy. 20th. 
The third college of the kingdom is the admiralty, where there 
ſhall be a preſident, who ſhall have for aſſeſſors all the admirals 
and chief officers of the marine ; and for the better conducting 
of the marine affairs, when they ſhall be deliberated upon in the 


king's preſence there ſhall at leaſt be one ſenator who has ſerved 
at 
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at ſea, and who is experienced in maritime affairs. This college 
ſhall have the inſpection and care of the naval forces of the king- 
dom, with every thing that appertains to them, of the conſtruction 
and equipment of ſhips of war, of the cloathing the ſeamen, of 
furniſhing proviſions, and of enrolling ſeamen and pilots; and 
in every thing they are to follow the inſtructions, orders, and 
royal letters which are or which may be iſſued out for this 
purpoſe. 21ſt. The fourth college of the kingdom is the 
chancery, where a ſenator ſhall always preſide ; he ſhall have for 
aſſeſſors one or more ſenators, a chancellor of the court, the 
ſecretaries of ſtate, and the ordinary counſellors of the chancery. 
In this college ſhall be prepared all the acts and orders which 
concern the kingdom in general, or which concern the privileges 
of towns or of particular perſons ; in this college ſhall likewiſe 
be prepared all the affairs reſpecting the diets, the aſſemblies, 
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the alliances with foreign powers, the treaties of peace with 
enemies, the inſtructions of ambaſſadors, the records of the 

councils which the king generally holds, and, in fact, every 

thing which is expedited under the hand and ſeal of his majeſty. 

This college ſhall likewiſe watch over all the poſts in the 
kingdom, to the end that they may be well regulated under W 1 

the inſpection of him who has the chief direction. The ; i 

ſecretaries of ſtate ſhall take care that all expeditions ſhould N 

be promptly and well done and expedited in good order ac- 

cording to the deciſion of his majeſty ; and the record, without 

adding or diminiſhing any thing with any view whatever : 

but if any perſon ſhall have the audacity to expedite 

any of theſe acts or orders contrary to the deciſion of 

his majeſty, after having been examined and judgment paſſed 

upon him, he ſhall be diſmifled from his employment and 

puniſhed according to the exigency of the caſe, No order ſhall 

5 be 
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be oheyed or followed which is not duly counterſigned, except in, 
affairs of war: and laſtly, this college ſhall always conform 
itſelf to the orders and inſtructions which it has received 
or which it may receive. 22d. His majeſty ſhall name in full. 
ſenate, but none of the ſenators ſhall vote, the preſident of the 
chancery, the counſellors of the chancery, who are ſenators, 
the chancellors of the court and of juſtice, the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, the ſecretaries of the chancery, and the ſecretaries of 
expedition; and he will be pleaſed to chuſe thoſe who have his 
confidence: in the ſame manner likewiſe his majeſty ſhall 
chuſe and name all his miniſters who reſide at foreign courts. 


23d. The fifth college of the kingdom is the college of the 


chamber, which has a preſident and the ordinary counſellors 
of the chamber. All who have any thing to do with the 
revenues or expences of the king and of the crown ſhall receive 
their orders from and make their reports to this college, which 
ſhall likewiſe act according to the inſtructions, orders, and royal 
letters which already are or which may be expedited in future. 
The functions and employments of this college are to take care 
that the revenues of the crown are properly raiſed, and augmented 
when there is an occaſion for it; to ſee that the royal rights 
are not annulled or loſt and diſſipated, that the contributions are 


furniſhed and paid in a proper time, and that the public credit is 


not leflened; to the end that his majeſty in caſe of neceſſity, 
whether within or without the kingdom, may not wait for a 
ſupport and ſuccours. All the revenues ariſing from the cuſtoms 
and the exciſe, with all their accounts, muſt come, after having 
paſted the inſpeCtio1 0. their reſpective directors, before this college. 
24th. In the college of ſtate there is a preſident and the com- 
mon commillaries 5 ſtate, to whom appertains the adminiſtra- 


tion and the diviſion of the property of the crown : all who 
have 
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have any property of the crown in their hands ſhall appear 
before this college in proper time, as they are plainly ordered by 
their inſtructions. The ſtate of this property ſhall be made 
out every year according to the regulation of the year 1696; 
and this ſtate be ordered purſuant to the laws of the king- 
dom, ſo that all the officers of the ſtate may enjoy their ap- 
pointments of the revenues of the crown. No extraordinary 
draughts ſhall be made upon this branch of the crown revenues, 
except the indiſpenſable ſervice of the king or of the kingdom 
ſhould demand it. They ſhall lay upon this branch of the crown 
revenue not only a certain ſum, which is generally called the 
particular expences of his majeſty, but alſo an yearly ſum for 
the extraordinary expences, which ſhall be ordered, ſigned, and 
counterſigned according to the direction of his majeſty; the 
whole conformably to the inſtructions, orders, or royal letters 
already expedited, or which may be expedited in future. 2 5th. 
The king ſhall cauſe and name in full ſenate, but none of the 
ſenators ſhall vote, the preſident and the commiſſaries of ſtate 
from among thoſe who by their fidelity and experience in thoſe 
matters have made themſelves worthy of his majeſty's confidence. 
26th. The college of mines ſhall have equally a prefident and 
the ordinary counſellors and aftefiors of mines, who have made 
themſelves capable of being judges of thoſe raatters, not only | 
by their ſcience but by their experience, and who have acquired 
all the fundamental knowledge which is necefiary for con- 
ducting mines. This college has the inſpection and c:r2 of 
the mines and of every thing belonging to them, 27th, 
The college of commerce ſhall likewife have a prefidert and 
the ordinary counſellors of commerce, together with aticifors 
and commiſſaries who are well inſtructed in commercial matters. 
It is the duty of this college to take care of the augmentation, 

| extenſion, 
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extenſion, and improvement of commerce, to ſupport the manu- 
factures, and to ſee that the manufacturers are decently lodged and 
maintained:: -this college ſhall likewiſe take care that the licences, 
exciſes, orders of the cuſtom-houſe, and other articles are ad- 
miniſtered according as the royal letters, orders, or inſtructions 
have already preſcribed or may hereafter preſcribe. 28th. The 
college of reviſion ſhall likewiſe have a preſident, who with 
the ordinary aſſeſſors ſhall take care that not only the lau- 
ſuits which are before that court ſhall be expedited by ſuch 


judgments and reſolutions as are conformably to the laws, and 


that they be executed by the fiſcals, but alſo that the annual ac- 
counts ef the crown, as ſoon as they have been given out of 


the college of the chamber, and that the college of reviſion 
of the chamber has had advice of it, ſhall without delay be 
examined, reviſed, and corrected; the whole according to the 
orders, royal letters, and inſtructions already iſſued or which 
may hereafter be iſſued out for that purpoſe. 29th. The great 


marſhal of the kingdom is one of the ſenators who has the in- 


ſpection of the court, the caſtle, and the houſhold of the king, 
as well as of his table, and of every thing which appertains to it, 


which he ſhall order and arrange according to the beſt of his judg- 
ment. goth. The court of his majeſty is under his particular diſ- 
poſition ; his majeſty having only the right to change it or to make 


ſome alterations therein when he ſhall find it neceſſary. 31ſt. The 
governor of Stockholm, the captain-lieatenant, the lieutenants, 


and quarter- maſters of the train- bands, the colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel of the body-guards, the colonel of the regiment of 


guards, the colonel of the dragoon-guards, the colonel and 


Leutenant-colonel of the artillery, the aides-de-camp-general, 
and the commanders of the frontier towns, are places of truſt 


and confidence that his majeſty ſhall give and take away in 
full 
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full ſenate, but none of the ſenators are to vote. 32d. All the 

eolleges ſhall aſſiſt in any thing which concerns the utility and 
advantage of the king and of the kingdom, when their aſſiſtancs 
is neceſſary and when they are deſired, but neither of them has 
a right to domineer over the others, nor to obſtruct or retard 
their operations; and every one of them ſhall do their duty 
with that care, diligence, fidelity, and prudence which are re- 
quiſite. So long as the preſidents reſide in the colleges they 
ſhall enjoy their ordinary power and authority; but if it ſhall. 
happen that they are abſent for the affairs of the king, or on 
their own private affairs, they ſhall preſerve indeed their honorary 
titles and the advantages which depend on them, but they cannot 
order, preſcribe, or command any thing that regards. the poſt 

of preſident till they return again to their reſpective colleges, and 


have again entered upon the exerciſe: of their reſpective employ- 
ments: during this interval the eldeſt aſſeſſor ſhall execute with 
the ſame authority and power the affairs which are attached to 
this employ. All the colleges are obliged to give an account to the 
king of the affairs which paſs through their hands whenever his 
majeſty ſhall demand it, and they are not obliged to anſwer to auy 
other perſon reſpecting the affairs with which they are charged. 
33d. The regency of the country conſiſts entirely in the ordi- 
nary proprietors of fiefs, called Hoefdingthuamern, according 


to the preſent eſtabliſhment ; but in future there ſhall not be any 
governor-general in the kingdom, except in particular caſes, and 


for a certain time; and no perſonal fief can be given on any oc- - 
caſion whatever; but the fiefs muſt be diſtributed in the order 
they are at preſent, according to the form of government of 
the year 1720. 34th. The hereditary princes of the kingdom of 
Sweden, and the princes of the royal blood of this kingdom, can- 
not have any perſonal fiefs or general government; but they muſt 
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content themſelves with the ſupport in money which is granted 
them by the ſtates; which, for the hereditary princes, ſhall 
not be leſs than 100,000 dollars filver mint, 1.e. about 6000 


pounds yearly, from the day that they are declared of age, which 
is when they ſhall have entered into their twenty-firſt year: the 
other princes, who are farther off from the crown, ſhall have an 
annual ſum of money for their ſupport, which is ſufficient and 


convenient for perſons of their rank; and moreover they may be 
inveſted with the titles of duke or prince, as has been the caſe 
in ancient times, without having however any claim upon the 
provinces of which they bear the titles, which ſhall always 


be united under one chief and regent, without any diminution 


or ſeparation. 35th. With regard to what concerns the ſupport 


of the prince royal, who is always the ſon or grandſon of the 
king who 1s upon the throne, in line dire& and deſcendent, it 


ſhall be entirely in the ſame manner, and upon the ſame plan as 
that of the ſon of the king Adolphus Frederick of glorious me- 
mory, our gracious king Guſtavus the Third actually reigning, 


has been regulated and confirmed; and he ſhall take his place in 


the council of his majeſty when he ſhall arrive at the age of 
eighteen years. 36th. No prince of the royal blood of Sweden, 
whether he 1s prince royal, hereditary prince, or other prince, 


can legally contract himſelf in marriage without the knowledge 
and conſent of the king : if he breaks through this law, he 


ſhall be treated according to the laws of Sweden, and his chil- 


dren ſhall be deprived of all their right of inheritance. 37th. 
When the king is ſick, or upon a long journey, the regency ſhall 


be adminiſtered by the ſenators, whom the king {ſhall nominate 


for that purpoſe ; but if the king falls ſuddenly ill, and cannot 
give any orders reſpecting the adminiſtration of government, all 
the orders of the cabinet, or of the chancery, ſhall be ſigned by 
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four of the moſt ancient ſenators, and by the preſident of the 
chancery; and theſe five perſons ſhall exerciſe the royal power 
in every thing which requires a prompt diſpatch: however they 
ſhall have no power to give any employ, or to conclude any alli- 
ances till the health of the king is re-eſtabliſhed in ſuch a de- 
gree as he may occupy himicif the affairs of the ſtate; and 
moreover they ſhall be obliged to give an account to his majeſty 
of the manner in which they have adminiſtered the public affairs. 
But if the king is dead, and the hereditary prince is {till a 
minor, the public affairs ſhall be adminiſtered as before-menti- 
oned, and all the public employments ſhall be given in the in- 
terim, the ſame as if the king had been living, if the laſt king 
has not made a teſtamentary diſpoſition ; if this is the caſe, the 
teſtament of the king muſt be followed. 38th. The ſtates of the 
kingdom ſhall aſſemble, at the time and place which ſhall be 
aſſigned them, whenever the king ſhall convoke them, to delibe- 
rate with his majeſty upon the affairs for which they were con- 


voked; but no other perſon, upon any pretence whatever, thall 


have the power to convoke the ſtates in a general diet, except 
in the minority of the king, when his guardians ſhall exerciſe 
this right. But if the throne ſhall become vacant by the extinc- 
tion of all the royal family (from which unhappy ſtate God 
preſerve us) the ſtates of the kingdom ſhall be obliged, without 
being convoked, to aflemble together at Stockholm the thirtecnti! 
day after the death of the late king, as the act of re-union of 
the 23d June 1743 directs; with the publication of the puniſh- 
ment which ſhall be inflicted upon any perſon who, in this 
caſe, ſhall have the audacity to endeavour by factions, or by 
any other acts of violence, to interrupt the free election of the 
ſtates. In this diſagreeable ſituation, it is the duty of the prin- 
cipal nobility, of the chapter of the cathedral of Uplal, and of 
Vol. I. | 4 1 the 
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the magiſtrates of Stockholm, to publiſh the news of his death 
through all the orders of the ſtates: and all the proprietors of 
fiefs are likewiſe then obliged, every one in his fief, to inform 
all the inhabitants of his death; and alſo to take care that the 
public peace is preſerved, and to aſſemble at the place propoſed, 
and at the time fixed, in order to protect and defend the liberty of 
the kingdom, to the end that the ſtates may elect a new royal 
houſe. zoth. The ſtates ſhall preſerve all the royal rights 
with the greateſt care and fidelity, ſuch as they are deſcribed by 
the laws of Sweden; and guard them in their full force and au- 
thority, and defend and ſtrengthen, with zeal and attention, 
every thing which belongs to the royal authority : and in this 
reſpect they ſhall not change, augment, or diminiſh any of 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, without the advice and 
conſent of the king, to the end that the true laws and liberties 
of the ſubjects be not violated ; and that the rights of the 
king may not be neglected and oppreſſed, but that every one 
may enjoy their legal rights and privileges juſtly acquired. All 
the other acts and ſtatutes which have been enacted fince the 
year- 1680 to this time, reſpecting the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, are by this article aboliſhed and rejected. 40th. The 
king cannot eſtabliſh any new law nor aboliſh any old one 
without the knowledge and conſent of the ftates. 41ſt. The 
ſtates cannot aboliſh any ancient law nor eſtabliſh any. new one 
without the knowledge and conſent of the king. 42d. When 
any new law is in agitation, if it is the diet which deſires it, the 
ſtates ſhall deliberate among themſelves ; and when they have 
agreed upon it, their project ſhall be communicated to the king 
by four ſpeakers, to have his majeſty's opinion of it: then 
his majeſty ſhould demand. counſel of the ſtate, and hear their 
opinion; and when he has weighed it, and formed his reſolution 

upon 
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upon it, he ſhall order the ſtates to be called into the aſſembly 
hall, and there by a ſhort diſcourſe communicate his conſent to 
them, or the reaſons for why he cannot conſent to it. But 
when the king would propoſe a new law, he ſhall communi— 
cate it immediately to the ſenators; and when they have given 
their ſentiments in writing, the whole record ſhall be ſent to 


the ſtates, who, after having deliberated upon it, and being 
agreed among themſelves, ſhall demand a day to communicate 


their conſent to his majeſty 1 in the great hall of the aſſembly; 
but if they have a negative repreſentation to make, this ſhall 
be made in writing, and ſent to the king by four ſpeakers, toge- 
ther with the reaſons which induced them to make ſuch a repre- 
ſentation. 43d. If it ſhall happen that any queſtion of law ſhall 
be ſtated, as the example of paſt times have ſufficiently ſhewn, 
it ſhall be reſolved in the ſame manner as is deſcribed in the 
forty-ſecond article. 44th. The right of coining money is an 
ancient right of the crown, and fhall always be one of the 
king s principal privileges; nevertheleſs the ſtates reſerve to 
themſelves, when any change 1 1s to be made in the value or in 
the alloy of the current money of the kingdom, that no ſuch 
change ſhall be made without their knowledge and approbation. 
_ 45th. It is the king who is to procure peace and ſecurity to the 
kingdom, eſpecially againſt foreign powers and enemies ; but he 
cannot againſt the laws, and againſt his oath and royal aſſurance, 
impoſe any ſubſidies, new military taxes, contributions, or other 
impoſitions upon the ſubjects, without the free will and conſent of 
the ſtates ; except the kingdom ſhall be attacked ſuddenly by fo- 
reign armies, then it is the king who has the right to take ſuch 
meaſures and means as he ſhall judge beſt for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom and the good of the ſubjects: but as ſoon as the war 
is finiſhed he ſhall convoke the ſtates, and the new taxes which 

41 2 have 
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have been laid on the people, on account of the war, ſhall im- 
mediately ceaſe. 46th. The aſſemblies of the diet ſhall not con- 
tinue longer than three months at moſt, to the end that the 
electors of the different orders of the ſtates be not exhauſted by 
paying the expences of their repreſentatives in long diets, as it 
has often arrived in times paſt; the king may diſſolve the diet 
about this time, and order all the members of the ſtates to return 
to their own homes. If there, are no new laws or regulati- 
ons made during this term, every thing ſhall remain as it was. 
before. 47th. It is to the ſtates that the right and power apper- 
tains of nominating thoſe who are to compoſe the ſecret com-- 
mittee, with whom his majeſty would debate upon ſuch affairs 
as he ſhall think proper to be kept ſecret. Thoſe perſons. 
have inconteſtably all the rights which are poſſeſſed by the 
ſtates themſelves; but in all ſuch caſes where their delibera- 
tions may be known, they ſhall be communicated to a full diet, 
and remitted to their deliberations. 48th. The king cannot 
make war or peace without the knowledge and conſent of the 
ſtates. 49th. The ſtates officers cannot leave with his majeſty, 
neither can his majeſty demand of them, any other records but 
thoſe, which concern the affairs which his majeſty has exa- 
mined and canvaſſed with the ſtates. 50th. The ſtate of all the 
public works, and of all the public diſburſements, ſhall be ſhewn 
to the committee of the ſtates, to the end that they may ſee 
whether the public money has been employed for the good and 
utility of the kingdom. 5 1ſt. If any member of the diet is at- 
tacked or ill- treated without a cauſe, either by words or by acti- 
ons, during the dict, or when he is coming to or returning from 
the dict, cven after he has publicly declared that he was in juch 
or ſuch committees, or concerned in any particular affairs, ſuch 


an outrage ſhall be puniſhed as a crime, and a violence againſt 
the 
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the peace of the kingdom. 52d. His majeſty ſhall maintain 


all the orders of the ſtates in their privileges, preferences, rights, 


and liberties, which are legally acquired: no new privileges 
ſhall be granted to any one of the orders without the conſent 


and concurrence of all the others. 5 3d. It is his majeſty alone 


who is charged with the care that that part of the dukedom of 


Pomerania, which is annexed to the crown of Sweden, ſhall be 


governed according to the laws of the German empire, their 
privileges legally acquired, and the peace of Weſtphalia. 54th. 
All the cities of the kingdom ſhall preſerve their rights and 


privileges, legally acquired, which they have received from the 


ancient kings of Sweden; but in ſuch a manner nevertheleſs, 


that they do accommodate themſelves to the circumſtances of 


the times, and to the general good and advantage of the king- 
dom. ' 55th. The bank of the ſtates ſhall remain in future, as 


it has been heretofore, under their care and protection; and it 


ſhall be governed according to the regulations and ſtatutes which 
are already made, or which may be made in future by the ſtates, . 


56th. With regard to the cath of the penſions of the army, it 
{hall remain under the fame regulations that it has hitherto been, 


or at leaſt ſhall be regulated by ſuch meaſures as in conſequence 


of theſe ſhall be adopted by the king and the general officers, 


an:talſo the officers of the regulated troops. 5yth. If any e 


obſcure ſhall be found in his fundar nental law, it {hail be taken 
in the {trialy literal ſenſe, till his majeſty and the diet are 
| 1 
1 


agreed upon this matter, as it is preſcribed in the thirty- -ninth 


and forty-ſecond articles.” 


We the ſtates of the kingdom, allen nbled here in diet, havi ing 
found that all the above written laws were neccfiary in order to 
govern the kingdom with propriety, to confirm our liberties : 
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our ſecurity for us, our fellow- citizens, and our deſcendents, 
born and to be born; we do again declare, that we have the 
greateſt horror of arbitrary power, or what is commonly 
called ſovereignty. We regard it as our greateſt happineſs, 
honour, and advantage, in quality of free and independent 
Atates, making the laws, and at the ſame time ſubje& to the 
laws, to be and to live under the government of a king in- 
veſted with authority, and nevertheleſs bound by the laws; and 


to be united with his majeſty under the protection of the laws; 
to the end that both we and our country may be delivered from 


the dangers and the diforder that arbitrary power, ariſtocracy, 
and the power of many draw in their train, to the great loſs of 
the public, and to the diſagreement and affliction of every citi- 
Zen. At preſent we promiſe ourſelves a well regulated and 
happy government, bound by the laws, and ſo much the more 
as his majeſty has already declared, that he ſhall eſteem it as 
his greateſt honour to be the firſt citizen of a free people; and 
we hope that ſuch a diſpoſition will be tranſmitted in his royal 
houſe, through all his deſcendents, even to the laſt ages of the 
world. And moreover we declare by theſe preſents, as to our 
enemies aud for the enemies of the kingdom, any ignorant or 
iLintentioned citizen or citizens, who in ſecret or in public, 
by ſtratagem, artifice, or open violence would alienate us from 
this law to impoſe an arbitrary authority upon us; or, under 
pretence of liberty, ſhall endeavour to overturn this law, -not- 
withſtanding it tends to confirm a juſt and proper liberty, to 
oppoſe the arbitrary power and diſorder, and to adminiſter im- 
partial judgment to all our fellow citizens, according to the 
written laws of Sweden. We are alſo diſpoſed, according to 
our duty and oath of fidelity, and according to this form of go- 


vernment, to render a ſtrict obedience to his majeſty, to obey 
his 
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his orders in every thing as we ſhall anſwer before God and 
men; namely, for the king to command, and for us to carry 
bis commands into execution, and to ſupport juſtice, as it 
appertains to the king, and to us his faithful ſubjects; and for 
the greater ſecurity we have confirmed, and do confirm this 
by our ſigns and ſeals in Stockholm the 21ſt of Auguſt 1772. 


G. LEYONHUFUUD, p. t. marſhal of the diet (L. S.) 
A. H. ForssEN1vs, ſpeaker. 

J. G. HockscniLD, in the place of the ſpeaker. 
Jos. HANss oN, ſpeaker. 


We do not only accept for ourſelves all the above written as 
a fundamental and irrevocable law; but we do alſo enjoin 
and order at the ſame time, that all who are. bound and 
obliged by faith, homage, and obedience to us, our ſucceſſors, 
and to the kingdom, ſhall acknowledge and obſerve this form of 
government, and follow and conform to it;; and for the greater 
ſecurity we have fi igned and ſealed this act with our proper name 
and ſeal at Stockholm this 21ſt day of Auguſt 1772. 
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(L. s.) GUSTAVUS. 


This act was ſoon after publiſhed, and is now received uni- 
verſally, and is the only fundamental law in the kingdom: the 
civil laws of Sweden were anciently as various as the provinces 
were numerous, each of which had ſtatutes. and cuſtoms pecu- 
liar to itſelf, enacted as occaſion required by the governor of the 

province, who was choſen by the ſtates, and inveſted with great 
authority, eſpecially while the kingdom was elective, his ſuffrage 
concluding the province he governed. This variety was neceſſa- 
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dermen rants; and fo in every province there is one or 
more of thele courts, the preſident of which retains the name 
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rily attended with great confuſſon; and to remedy. it, about 
160 years ſince a code of laws was compiled for the direction of 


the whole kingdom; but this was a very imperfect collection, 


and the laws ſo few, and conceived in ſuch general terms, that 
in moſt caſes they were obliged to have recourſe to the Roman 
civil laws; and, after all, the final determination depended much 


upon the inclination of the judges, who, in a poor country where 


the ſalaries were very ſmall, were often perſons of very weak 
parts, and ſubject to corruption upon very ſmall temptations : 


the effects of which would have been much more viſible, as 


hath been above obſerved, if the ſovereign courts did not keep 
a check upon the lower ones, and the court of reviſion overawe 
them all ; to which all civil caſes for the ſum of about ſeventy 
pounds are appealable, and very ſeldom ended heretofore before 


they were brought thither, 


There are three courts of juſtice inferior to the ſovereign 
courts; of the loweſt degree, or firſt inſtance, there 1s one in 
every corporation beſides Stockholm, in which there are three; 
as alſo in every diſtri& or territory, of which every province con- 
tains ſeveral; in the cities an alderman or counſellor preſides, 
and has ſome of his brethren for afliſtants in the country the 
governor of the territory, with a ſtanding jury, decides all civil 
matters; his court is ambulatory, and uſually kept near or upon 
the place where the fact or treſpaſs was committed. In theſe 

ourts examinations are taken, and matters not exceeding two 
PO! ands are determined; whatever exceeds this ſum is tranſ- 

mittcd to the next ſuperior court, of which in every corporation 
% the burgomalter is preſident, and the al- 


of 
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of governor, but without any other authority than that of judge; 
from theſe all cauſes reſpecting bloodſhed muſt be tranſmitted to 
the ſovereign or national courts, where they are determined with- 
out further appeal; and thither alſo all civil actions, not exceed- 
ing the ſum of twenty pounds, may be brought by appeal: all theſe 
ſovereign courts muſt fit continually, or at leaſt muſt have very 
ſhort vacations. Actions relating to ſea affairs are judged in the 
ordinary courts, according to their code of ſea laws, which was 
eſtabliſhed in the time of Charles the Eleventh, and founded 
upon the ancient laws of Wiſby in Gothland, 1o famous formerly 
in the Baltic ſea, which code remains in Sweden to this day. 


1 court of admiralty has not any particular juriſdiction in 
the adminiſtration of theſe laws, except only in ſuch matters as 
directly concern the king's fleet, and in ſome places that 1 


immediately to the admiralty. 


For eccleſiaſtical caſes there is a conſiſtory in each dioceſs, 


of which the biſhop is preſident, where caſes of baſtardy, con- 
tracts of marriage, and other matters of this nature are tried, 
and church cenſures of penance, divorce, &c. inflited: the ſame 
code of eccleſiaſtical laws is followed at preſent that was eſta- 
bliſhed in the time of Charles the Eleventh ; by thoſe laws or 
canons it is ordained, that if any Swediſh ſubje& change his 
“ religion, he ſhall be baniſhed the kingdom, and loſe all right 
6 of inheritance both for himſelf and for his deſcendents. 


« If any perſon ſhall continue excommunicated above a year 
he ſhall be impriſoned a month, with bread and water, and 


66 then ſhall be baniſhed. = 
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6. If any perſon ſhall. bring into the country taachers af ano 
6. ther religion, he ſhall be fined and baniſhed. 


& Foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy the free exerciſe of their re- 
< ligion only for themſelves and families. 


„Strangers of a different religion ſhall have no public exerciſe 
& of it, and their children ſhall be baptized by Lutheran mini- 
« ſters, and educated in that religion, otherwiſe they ſhall not 
have the privileges of Swediſh ſubjects.” 


Theſe, as well as other laws of the eccleſiaſtical code, not only 
oblige the clergy to a conſtant attendance on all the parts of 
their duty, but they likewiſe require the laity to frequent the 
church on all occaſions; and the civil magiſtrates are ordered to 
make a very ſtrict ſearch, eſpecially on days of great ſolemnity, 
and puniſh ſuch as are found abſent from the church without a 
Juſt cauſe, with impriſonment and other ſeverities: but the clergy 
are not intruſted with the ſole adminiſtration of theſe laws, 
nor impowered by them to tranſact matters of any great moment 
without the concurrence of the civil power; for beſides that 
many caſes, which were formerly cogniſable in the eccleſiaſtical. 
courts, are now transferred to the juriſdiction of the civil ma- 
giſtrates, many caſes of particular moment, as excommunication, 
baniſhment, &c. are reſerved to be tried only in the ſovereign 
courts; and the clergy are not permitted to pronounce ſentence 
againft any one, in matters of this moment, till the caſe has 
been heard in the ſovereign court: the eccleſiaſtical courts have 
not even power to adminiſter an oath, nor to inflict any corporal 
puniſhment, before the matter has been heard before the ſupe- 
r10r Courts. | 


For 
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For all matters relating to the mines there are alſo inferior 
courts, under the direction of officers ſettled in the different parts 
of the country ; but there is an appeal from them to the general 
court, called The College of Mines, at Stockholm. The power 
of executing all judicial ſentences is lodged in the governors of 
the provinces, the ſtadtholder of Stockholm, and of other places, 
and from them derived to inferior officers, who are accountable 
for their conduct to the ſovereign courts, where they may be 
called and puniſhed upon any plain proof of default: but the 
proof being often very difficult, and the miniſters of juſtice very 
apt to favour each other, they take great liberty to delay execu- 
tion, or to arbitrate the matter, and put their own ſenſe upon 
ſentences ; ſo that this part of juſtice is the worſt adminiſtered of 
all others, and has an influence not only at home, but leſſens 
the credit of the Swediſh ſubjects in foreign parts, againſt whom 
Juſtice cannot be obtained without great difficulty. The ordi- 
nary charges of law-ſuits are very moderate in Sweden, but the 
lawyers too apt to take bribes: every man is permitted, and in 
criminal actions compelled to plead his own caſe ; accordingly 
the practice of the law is below a gentleman, and rather the re- 
fuſal than the choice of meaner perſons, The cuſtom of a jury 
of twelve men is ſo very ancient in Sweden, that their hiſtorians 
pretend it had its origin among them, and was from them con- 
veyed to other nations; but at preſent it is diſuſed every where, 
except in the lower courts in the country, and there the jury- 
men are for life, and have falaries; they have this peculiar to 
themſelves, that among them there muſt be a unanimous con- 
currence to determine a caſe, which in the other courts of the 
kingdom is effected by a majority of voices. 
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Titles to eſtates are rendered more ſecure, and leſs ſubject to 
conteſts, by the regiſters that are kept of all ſales and alienations, 
as well as of all other engagements relating to them; ſo that 


if the purchaſer omits to record his tranſaction in the proper 
court, he incurs the hazard of an after-bargain taking place of his. 


In criminal matters, where the fact is not very evident, or 
where the judges are not very ſevere, the defendant is admitted 
to clear himſelf by oath, to which 1s oftentimes added the oath 
of ſix or twelve other perſons, who are all vouchers for his in- 
tegrity. Treaſon, murder, double adultery, burning of houſes, 
and other crimes of the like nature, are puniſhed with death; 
which is executed by beheading or hanging the men, and 
beheading the women; to which is added burning alive or 
dead, quartering or hanging in chains, according to the nature 
of the crime: criminals of the nobility and gentry are uſually 
beheaded or ſhot to death. 


The puniſhment for ſtealing is a kind of a perpetual ſlavery, 
the guilty party being condemned to work all his life for the 
king in making fortifications, or in ſome other hard labour ; and 
has always a collar of iron about his neck, with a bow coming 
over his head, to which a bell is faſtened, that rings as he goes 


along. 


Duels between gentlemen, if the one party is killed, are 
puniſhed with the ſurvivor's death, and a note of infamy upon 
the memory of both; if neither of them be killed, they are both 
condemned to priſon, with bread and water, for two years, 
to which is added a fine of 1000 crowns; one year's impriſon- 


ment, and 2000 crowns, Reparations of honour, in caſes of 
| affront, 
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affront, are referred to the reſpective ſovereign court; where beg- 
ging pardon and a public recantation are uſually inflicted. 


Eſtates, as well acquired as inherited, deſcend to the children 
in equal portions, of which a ſon has two, and a daughter one; 
nor is it in the power of the parents to alter this proportion 
without the intervention of a judicial ſentence, in caſe of their 
children's diſobedience; they can only bequeath one tenth of 
their acquired poſſeſſions to any child whom they would chuſe to 
favour. When an eſtate deſcends incumbered with debt, the 


heir uſually takes two or three months time, as the law allows, 


to inquire into the condition of the eſtate of the deceaſed, and then 


either accepts the inheritance, or leaves it to the law, which in 


e 


that caſe adminiſters. 


I have already obſerved that Lutheraniſm is the religion which 
is eſtabliſhed in Sweden, and muſt now further obſerve, that the 
church is governed by an archbiſhop and ten biſhops, whoſe 
ſtudies are confined to their functions, as they are never called 
to counſel but only at the aſſembly of the ſtates, nor troubled 


with the adminiſtration of any ſecular affairs: their revenues are 


very moderate, the archbithopric of Upſal not producing a clear 


revenue above 400 pounds a year, and the other biſhoprics accord- 


ing to that proportion : under them are ſeven or eight ſuperinten-- 
dants, who have all the power of biſhops, and only want the name; 


and over every ten. churches is a provoſt or rural dean, with: 
ſome authority over the inferior clergy, of whom the number 


may be computed by the number of churches, which in Sweden 


and Finland is not above 2000, to which the addition of chap- 
lains and curates will augment-the whole body of the clergy to- 


near 4000; they are all the ſons of common citizens and farmers, 


and: 
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630 SW E DE N. 
and can therefore content themſelves with the ſmall income of 
their places ; which, beſides ſome inconſiderable dues, ariſes from 
glebe lands, and one third of the tithes, of which the other two 
thirds are annexed to the crown for the ſupport of the dignified 
clergy, and for pious uſes. However the parochial clergy are in 
a capacity to exerciſe hoſpitality, and are very ſerviceable to 


poor travellers, eſpecially if they are ſtrangers, who often go 


from one clergyman's houſe to another, as in England they for- 
merly uſed to go from conſtable to conſtable. 


55 


CH A Ut 


Of the MaxNERS and Cs ros of the SWEDISH NATION, 


HE nature of the climate in Sweden, which produces in 
general a very healthy and dry, as well as ſharp air, diſ- 
poles the natives to a. ſtrong and vigorous conſtitution, which is 
likewiſe aſſiſted by a hardy education, hard lodgings, coarſe fare, 
&c, and theſe qualify them to endure whatever diſagreeable 
circumſtances befal them, much better than thoſe who are born 
in a more temperate climate and more indulgently bred : but 
on the other hand, it ſeems as if the ſeverity of the climate had 
in ſome degree cramped the faculties of their bodies, and not 
only indiſpoſed them for any great degree of dexterity and 
agility, but likewiſe had ſome influence upon their minds, 
which are ſeldom found to be endued with any eminent ſhare 
of vivacity or pregnancy of wit: however, I muſt obſerve to 
their credit, that by induſtry, long experience, and travelling, 
many of them arrive to ſuch a mature and ſolid judgment as to 
make 
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make a conſiderable figure in life; being led by their genius to 
ſerious things, in which they have patience to go through with 
the ſtudies they apply themſelves to, they become eminent, and 


juſtly, very often, merit the title of great and able men; no 
part of the North can compare with Sweden in this reſpe& : but 
this does not ſeem to be the general character of the nation; 
they are generally more apt to fit down with ſuperficial acqui- 
fitions than to purſue their ſtudies to a fundamental degree. 
This diſpoſition of body and mind qualifies them more for a 
life of labour and fatigue than for that of art and curiofity, and 
the effe& of it 1s viſible in all orders of men in this kingdom, 
which may be divided into four different claſſes. 1ſt. The nobility 
and gentry. 2d. The clergy and lawyers. zd. The citizens 
and merchants. 4th. The farmers and ſeamen. 


The nobility and gentry are naturally men of courage and 
bravery, and moſtly apply themſelves to a military life, in which 


they are and have always been more famous for their intrepidity 
than for ſtratagems and intrigues. Thoſe who are employed in 
the adminiſtration of civil affairs, though they are indeed labo- 
rious and indefatigable in their buſineſs, yet they ſeldom raiſe 
their ſpeculations above what the neceſſity of their employments 
require, their abilities proceeding not ſo much from ſtudy as 
from experience in the tract of buſineſs. They have a graceful 
deportment, are inclined very much to value themſelves at an ex- 
travagant rate, and to make the beſt appearance they poſſibly can 
to gain the reſpect of others. From the great connections they 
have had for near 200 years paſt with France, they have adopted 


much of the French manners and cuſtoms : the ſmallneſs of 


their fortunes and the laws of the country prevent them from. 
wearing rich apparel, otherwiſe they would be no leſs extrava- 
gant in this article than their Gallic alles, They never deſcend 
6 to: 
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to any employments in the church, to the practice of law or 
phyſic, or to the exerciſe of any trade; and though to gain ex- 
perience in maritime affairs they ſubmit to the loweſt offices 
in foreign ſtates, yet there 1s ſcarcely an example known of 
a gentleman who has accepted the command of a Swediſh 


merchant-ſhip. 


The young nobility go very much into the French military ſervice 
both by ſea and land, and through a principle of policy in that 
nation they receive rank before all others ; becauſe by the laws of 
Sweden, when they return into their own country they receive 
the ſame rank in their own military ſervice that they held 
abroad, whereby thoſe young men are not only advanced much 
faſter than they could poſſibly be in Sweden, but they become 
firm friends to the French intereſt when any particular relative 
to it comes to be debated before the diet. | 


The clergy | in general are Hut moderately learned, and leſs 
acquainted with the fundamental principles of and diſputes about 
religion, as having no adverſaries at preſent to oppoſe; they affect 
greatgravity, are eſteemed for theirhoſpitality, and have great credit 
among the common people: they are more given to tranſcribe 
and make collections than to digeſt their own thoughts, and 
commonly Proportion their ſtudies to their occaſions. 


If there are any claſs of men in this kingdom, who are in 
general diſhoneſt, they are the lawyers; for though the laws 
and regulations of this country are very juſt and equitable, there 
is no part of Europe where juſtice is ſo partially adminiſtered, 


owing to the corruption and intrigues of this claſs of men, who 
I" 
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as ſoon as they enter upon the exerciſe of their profeſſion ſeem 
to forget all the principles of honour and honeſty. 


The citizens and merchants are not very intelligent in trade 


and commerce, nor from the ſmallneſs of their capital are they 


able to carry on their buſineſs without great credit from abroad, 
which, as will be hereafter obſerved, makes very much againſt 
them: they affect a luxurious life, and are rather inclined to im- 


poſe upon thoſe they can over-reach than to follow their reſpective 
callings in a fair way: in matters of trade they more eaſily perform 


the drudgery than dive into the myſtery either of commerce or 
of manufactures, in which the generality ſet up for maſters 
before they are half taught; fo that in all ſuch things as require 
ingenuity, neatneſs, or dexterity they are forced to be ſerved by 


ſtrangers, or at leaſt by thoſe who have for a long time ſtudied 


their reſpective trades in foreign countries. This order of men, 


and indeed all other orders of men in Sweden, are very obliging 


and courteous to ſtrangers who come among them, and appear 
by far the moſt civilized people of the northern nations, and are 


the moſt liberal and free in their deportment. 


The farmers and ſeamen of this kingdom are the beſt diſpoſed 


people of all; in general they are not yet corrupted by 


the reigning vices of the age; they are a ſet of people very 


religious in their way, and have juſt ſentiments of morality and 


honeſty, are conſtant frequenters of the church ; and even the 
captains of their merchant-ſhips have prayers twice a day on 
board their ſhips when at ſea : their ſeamen are bold and active, 
and are well inſtructed. The farmers, though free, are civil 
and reſpectful when they are ſober, but ſtrong liquors make them 
mad and ungovernable ; moſt of them live in a poor condition, 
and are taught by neceſſity to praiſe ſeveral arts in a rude 

Vol. I. . 4 L manner, 
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manner, as making ſeveral inſtruments of huſbandry and 
other neceſſaries, which they cannot ſpare money to buy; and 
to keep them to this, and alſo to favour the cities, it is not per- 
mitted to have more than one taylor or other ſuch artizan in the 
ſame pariſh, though it be ever ſo large; and many of their 
pariſhes are fifteen or twenty miles in compaſs, eſpecially in the 
rude and mountainous parts of the kingdom. Theſe farmers 
are tolerably laborious when need compels them, but have little 
regard to neatneſs in their work, and are with difficulty brought 
to quit their old, flow, and toilſome methods for ſuch new in- 
ventions as are more dextrous and eaſy. 


There is no part of Europe where the high roads and the 
poſts are kept in better order than in Sweden; where, though 
the country is ſo extremely rude, a ſtranger. who has his own 
carriage may travel with greater diſpatch and conveniency, and 
where the common people carry-the orders of government re- 
ſpecting theſe matters into execution with more cheerfulneſs and 
ewility, although they are the leaſt Paid for it of any nation Per- 
haps i in the world. 


» 


Whatever their modern writers pretend, it is certain, that 
learning can plead no great antiquity in this kingdom; the 
| univerſity of Upſal-was not founded above 360 years ſince ; and 
there are very few monuments extant of ancient date, except 
ſome funeral inſcriptions in Runic- characters, rudely cut upon 
the rocks and unhewn ſtones which are found in various parts of 
the kingdom ; but as they have no date, fo they ſeldom exprets 
more than the names of the perſons, of whom no other memory 
remains. The moſt curious piece of learning among them is a 
= tranſlation of the Evangeliſts into the Gothic language, made 
6. about 


» 
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about 1350 years ſince by Ulphila, a biſhop of the Goths, in 

Thracia, of which they have the ſole ancient manuſcript copy 

that is known to be in the world. Since the reformation, 

Guſtavus Adolphus was the firſt great patron learning had in 

this country, by whom the univerſities, which had been much 

impaired, were endowed with reaſonable falaries for profeſſors in 

moſt ſciences, which were likewiſe augmented by his daughter 

queen Chriſtina, who by the fame of her own learning, and the 

favourable reception ſhe gave to ſcholars, drew ſeveral learned 

men from foreign countries into Sweden, where they have left 

ſome proofs of their abilities and raiſed an emulation among 
the natives, whoſe beſt performances are 1n the hiſtory, antiquities, 

and ancient laws of their country, and in our days 1 in chemiſtry, 
natural ty, and botany. | 


The univerſity of Upſal is governed by a chancellor, who is 
generally a great miniſter of ſtate; by a vice-chancellor, who is 
always the archbifhop ; by a rector choſen out of the profeſſors, 
of whom there are about twenty, who have about 1601. a year 
ſalary. There are generally ſeven or eight hundred ſtudents in 
this univerſity, fifty of whom are maintained by the king, and 
ſome few others were formerly ſupported by perſons of great 
fortune; the reſt, who cannot fubfiſt of themſelves, ſpend 
the vacation in gathering the charity of the dioceſs to which 
they belong, and upon which they ſubſiſt at the univerſity all 
the reſt of the year: they do not live in cottages, nor wear 
gowns, but lodge in private houſes, and obſerve no other diſci- 
pline than what their own neceſſity or diſpoſition leads them to. 
The other univerſities in Sweden, at Abo and at Lunden, ſcarcely 
deſerve the name of univerſities. In each dioceſs there is a free- 
ſchool, where boys are prepared for the univerſity, and ſome 

412 other 
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other ſmall ſchools, to which children are ſent to learn to read, 
write, and chant their prayers, a cuſtom ſo univerſal in this 
kingdom that very few want this kind of education; and 
more is not beſtowed upon thoſe who are not deſigned for 
ſtudy, that they may not waſte their time in other needleſs 
improvements. Public proviſions för the poor are not very great 


nor very numerous in this kingdom, there not being above five 


or ſix hoſpitals in the whole country, and theſe very ſmall, and a 


little alms-houſe in each pariſh, which 1s ſupported by the charity 


of the inhabitants. 


_ Marriages in Sweden are generally governed by the will of 
the parents, and founded ſo much upon intereſt that the inclina- 
tion of the parties is ſeldom regarded. The nation is not much 


troubled with the extravagancies of lovers, ſtolen matches, &c. 


nor can the church give licence to marry without the publication 
of banns. The young men of faſhion ſeldom marry till they 
are paſt thirty from motives of prudence; but great numbers of 
the young women think they ought to have huſbands as ſoon as 
they are paſt their twentieth year, and if their parents or friends 
do not then provide for them, they provide for themſelves, 
and ſometimes in a manner not ſtrictly conformable to the 
canons of the church. The women of faſhion, while they have 
youth on their fide, have generally fair complexions, good features, 
and good ſhapes, and ſeldom fail of a numerous iſſue. There is no 
part of the world where the women among the lower claſſes of 
people are made greater drudges than in this kingdom; for, be- 
ſides the ordinary offices of their ſex, they are put to plow, to 
thraſh in the barns, to row in boats, to bear burdens at the 
building of houſes and on other occaſions, and often they are 


employed as poſtillions. Divorces and other ſeparations between 
En. pn 
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man and wife rarely happen, except among the inferior claſſes 
of people, where the innocent party is allowed to marry again. 
Couſin- germans cannot marry without the king's diſpenfation, 
which is more frequently granted than refuſed. They affect 
great pomp and ſuperfluity in their nuptial entertainments, even 
beyond their abilities, for by the exceſs of a day they oftentimes 


involve themſelves in inconveniencies which they feel many 
years. The ſame obſervation may be made of their funeral 
ſolemnities, which are often accompanied with much more 
feaſting and mirth, pomp and ſhew, than are neceflary on theſe 


occaſions, 
— —1—— rea 


ear it 


Of the Laws, Cufloms, and Policy of SWEDEN reſpecbing 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, and COMMERCE. 


HIS extenſive country is exceedingly well ſituated for 

the northern commerce, has very ſafe and commodious 
| harbours, both in the Baltic and in the Ocean, capable of re- 
ceiving ſhips of the greateſt burden, and a great many navigable 
lakes and rivers, which are well calculated for an internal navi- 
gation, and for the exportation of the natural productions of the 
country ; but the greateſt part of the kingdom 1s uncultivated 
and full of rocks and woods, and in many parts almoſt deſtitute 


of inhabitants. 


The dominions of Sweden are nearly as extenſive as are thoſe of 


France, and yet, according to a juſt calculation which was laid 
betore 


— 
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before the diet in the year 1770, it was found that they con- 
tained no more than 2,350,000 inhabitants; a number which 
is not ſufficient to cultivate the earth, and yet theſe people 
are employing all poſſible methods to introduce manufactures 
into their country. 


In times paſt Sweden was much more populous than at preſent, 
as may be clearly demonſtrated, not only from the number of 
ruined old houſes which are to be ſeen in the different parts of 
the kingdom, but from the exportation of the produce of 
agriculture Which they made in thoſe days; whereas at preſent 
they are obliged to import a great part of the neceſſaries of life. 
The great plague and ſweating fickneſs, which raged here in the 


latter end of the laſt and the beginning of the preſent century, 


carried off ſeveral hundred thouſand perſons; and by the 


ſcarcity that happened towards the end of the laſt century, one 


tenth part of the inhabitants of Finland were ſtarved, and 
many more 1n the leſs fertile provinces of Sweden. 


The nobility alone in this kingdom amount to 10,900 ſouls, 
who are inveſted with particular privileges; ſo that the two 
hundred and fourteenth part of the nation, or thereabouts, are 
privileged to live upon the labours of others. The number of 
principal manufacturers in Sweden is about 410, and the number 
of labouring hands in manufactures, together with their families, 
amount to about 12,300 perſons, of whom 5200 belong to the 


fabricks of Stockholm. 


The companies of tradeſmen in the towns of this kingdom 
are about 7387, of whom 1520 are eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, 


not to mention thoſe who work under the protection of the 


nobility ; 


za 
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nobility; for it ſhould be obſerved, that the different branches 


of trade, as well as every other thing relating to merchandize, 
are monopolized in this Kingdom, and only a fixed number of 
every ſort of artizans and tradeſmen allowed in every town; 
fo that when a young man has ſerved his apprenticethip to any 
particular branch of buſineſs, he cannot exerciſe it till he has 
likewiſe ſerved a certain number of years as a journeyman, and 
then not till there be a vacancy by the death of one of the 
maſters: no wonder therefore that every kind of handicraft 


| buſineſs is fo dear in this country, and that young men ſhould 


rather endeavour to ſeek their bread in foreign countries than be 
oppreſſed at home. Every town is a kind of corporation within 
itſelf, where all the maſters are in a confederacy to keep up the 
price of their work, knowing that they have no rivals, and that 
there is no inland commerce between town and town whereby 
their reſpective commodities might be procured from other towns, 


and the importation of them is totally prohibited from other 


ſtates: however ſome bad journeymen, getting protection from 
the nobility and others, ſet up their buſineſs to get their bread 
before they have a proper knowledge of it; and hence it is 


likewiſe that ſo many blundering workmen are found in this 


country, and that fo little improvement is made in their 
manufactures. 


The ſtagnation of inland commerce in this kingdom prevents 
the inhabitants of the different provinces from bartering the 


ſuperfluities of their reſpective products the one with the other; 


and though the produce of agriculture 1 is the firſt and great object 
of commerce, no encouragement 1s here given to carry on any 
trade with the produce of the earth, which is alſo one of the 


great reaſons why agriculture hath been ſo little improved in this 
kingdom: 


oo S W ED E N. 


kingdom: there are very extenſive tracts of lands in the moſt 


fertile provinces which ſtill remain uncultivated and full of 


woods. Indeed there has been very little progreſs made in the 


cultivation of this kingdom for 200 years paſt, although at pre- 


ſent the inhabitants do not grow a ſufficient quantity of grain for 
their own conſumption, neither does their paſture produce a 
ſufficient quantity of proviſions for their uſe. Great quantities 
of all kinds of grain are imported yearly into Sweden from Ruſſia, 
Courland, and Pomerania; and all kinds of proviſions, ſuch as 
butter, cheeſe, ſalt- meat of Sifſerent kinds, beer, rice, &c. from 


England and Ireland, though ſome of her provinces are very 


fertile, and abound in paſture, 


The iron, and indeed a very conſiderable part of the export 
trade of this country, is monopolized and in the hands of fo- 
reigners, which greatly tends to injure her commercial intereſt, 
Beſides iron, which indeed is near three-fourths of all her exports, 
ſhe exports copper, wood, braſs-wire, tar, pitch, pipe-ſtaves, 
and a conſiderable quantity of herrings, dried cod-fiſh, and train- 
oil, which amounts, communibus annis, when the exchange i is not 
too much againſt them, to 12,845,762 dollars filver-mint (a 
dollar filver-mint is three dollars copper-mint, and has nearly 
the value of an Engliſh ſhilling); and their whole import trade, 
which conſiſts in grain for their own conſumption, materials for 
manufacture, different kinds of proviſions, ſugar, coffee, hemp, 


flax, and ſundry other ſmall articles, amounts to 13, 409, 666 dol- 
lars ſilver-mint; fo that Sweden would ſoon be exhauſted of all 


the little wealth ſhe has, if ſhe was not ſupported by the money 
which is ſpent by foreigners in her different provinces, and what 
the receives from other courts in ſubſidies. 


But 
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But notwithſtanding her apparently diſtreſſed ſituation, and this 
in a great meaſure ariſing from not cultivating the lands, and the 
general bad ſtate of her agriculture, it is no ſmall part of the po- 
licy of this government to keep the farmers or peaſants in a poor 
and diſtreſſed ſtate, Every farmer 1s prohibited by law to keep 
more than one ſervant to afliſt him in the cultivation of his land, 
if he has ever ſo great an eſtate to cultivate and improve; and is 
moreover forbidden to make a diviſion of his farm, and thereby to 

multiply the number of labourers : and whoever attempts to cul- 
tivate ſmall parcels of lands are declared, every year from the 
pulpit, to be vagabonds, and are forced into the military ſervice. 
from which they can never be releaſed except they are maimed 
or diſabled. This order of men are likewiſe forbidden by law to 
purchaſe any of the free eſtates in the kingdom; and whatever 
lands they can legally obtain muſt be burdened with the mainte- 
nance of ſoldiers, from which the fiefs and free lands of the no- 
bility are exempted. 


The nobility are too proud to cultivate and improve their 
lands by agriculture, and the generality of the farmers fo poor, 
and their hands fo fettered by the policy of government, that 
they are not capable of doing it. It is true, according to the 
preſent plan of government eſtabliſhed in Sweden, the farmers 
compoſe one order of the ſtates; but as they are in ſo poor and 
diſtrefled a ſituation, and ſo much dependent upon the crown 
and upon the nobility, they have but very little weight : and 
moreover they have the additional mortification of being pre- 
cluded by law from all thoſe rights and privileges which the 
nobility enjoy; and, in many inſtances, are denied the natural 
rights of mankind. 
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This kingdom is not a little empoveriſhed, and the induſtry of 
her inhabitants checked, by the introduction of a number of 
manufactures, before the country was properly peopled, and fo im- 
proved by agriculture that they could raiſe the fruits of the earth 
in ſuch a quantity as not only to ſupply themſelves but for ex- 
portation, and by taking off the hands, by higher wages, which 
thould be employed in agriculture, to make bad manufactures at 
a much dearer rate than they can be purchaſed in other ſtates : 
and moreover, by the great number of idle people who are em- 
ployed in the towns, above the proportion of the common ſtock 
of the inhabitants, at a high price in making up things for the 
uſe of luxury, whereby agriculture is among the common people 
looked upon as diſhonourable, and its labourers ill paid in pro- 
portion to what the others are paid; this not a little con- 
tributes to injure the induſtry of the inhabitants of Sweden. In 
a kingdom where the quantity of arable land is not much ſhort 
of 20,000 ſquare Engliſh miles, although it is much divided by 
mountains, foreſts, and lakes of water, and which has only 
2,350,000 inhabitants, could it be ſuppoſed that ſuch inhabitants, 
after having been thinking of cultivating this country for ſeveral 
hundred years, ſhould now be obliged to import almoſt the half 
of the produce of agriculture that is neceſſary for their ſupport : 
but fuch is the fact, which poſterity will behold with wonder; 
although agriculture has been always eſteemed the ſureſt baſis of 
all the riches and power of a ſtate, it is in this kingdom deprived 
of 1ts neceflary ſupply of workmen, burdened with the heavieſt 
taxes, and with the entire charge of recruiting both ſoldiers 
and ſailors; and the wages of its labourers much leſs than are 
the wages of thoſe who are employed in the works of luxury: 
the cultivators of the land are reſtrained by ſeveral laws, when 
all the reſt of the inhabitants are encouraged by rewards: the 


poſſeſ- 
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poſſeſſion of the farms is made inſecure, when other trades are 
not only encouraged, but rendered ſecure at the expence of this em- 
ployment : the rents of lands are augmented in good years, and 
not moderate in bad ones, and all the commodities of the farmers 
kept much below their price in proportion to all others. 


The ordinary and eſtabliſhed army of militia, together with 
the ſailors and reſerves, amount to above 50,000 men, who are 
all recruited out of thoſe who cultivate the ground ; and by the 
neareſt calculation, one in fix of the adult cultivators muſt ſerve 
in the army; that is, every five of the farmers muſt provide a 
ſixth for the ſervice of the army and navy; the nobility, and 
all the other orders of the ſtate, being exempt from this duty. 
The common farmers and day labourers, being thus oppreſſed, 
are tempted to deſert their native country, their relations and 
friends, to ſeek a more agreeable aſylum in foreign parts : at a 
moderate calculation 10,000 men are ſuppoſed to emigrate yearly : 
love to our native country is congenial with us, and that in a de- 
gree may be eaſily ſupported by a moderate ſhare of return from 
the government we live under, and cannot be extinguithed with- 


out ſeverities and violences ; and therefore whatever promotes or 


extinguiſhes the love of our native country, will prevent or pro- 
mote emigrations. 


France 1s perhaps one of the moſt fertile and agreeable nations 
in Europe, and yet her inhabitants are continually emigrating, 
ſo that there is not any acceſſible kingdom in the world where 
we may not find a greater or leſſer number of this people, and 
the reaſon 1s obvious : the greateſt men of their own nation have 
remonſtrated how eſtabliſhments of luxury and of all things tend- 
ing to it gain ground, at the expence of agriculture; how 
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the common people in the towns and country are oppreſſed by 
immoderate taxes and contributions; how the farmers-general, 

thoſe harpies and peſts of ſociety, ſuck the vital blood of the 
country under pretence of increaſing the revenues of the crown; 
how the offices of the ſtate are multiplied greatly to the bufden 
of it, and how thoſe that are ſold muſt have the difference re- 
funded to the oppreſſion of particular perſons ; how the royal 
eſtabliſhments, and private monopolies, in money and commodi- 
ties, ruin the labouring people ; how the daily wages are by cer- 
tain privileges, either on account of matters or of perſons, un-- 
equal in the fame works and trades ; how low are the Wages of the- 
labourer in agriculture ; how a perſonal ſelf-love is rather in- 
culcated and planted in the young people of faſhion than love to 
their own country ;. how the words native country, fellow citi- 
zen, and patriot, are not able any longer to ſhelter any zealots 
in theſe points from the accuſation of being an enthuſiaſt, &c. 
by which the inhabitants are laid under a neceſſity of giving up 
the love of their own country, either to private glory, the lux- 
ury of the rich, or to a fear of violence and ruin; which fear is 
natural to all perſons. 


i 


The inhabitants of Switzerland who are in foreign ſtates, ſtill 
retain the love of their own country, and return as ſoon as they 
have executed the plan which called them abroad : they enjoy the. 
fruits of their free government, which, in all ceconomical matters, 
ſecures them in a ſafe ſtate of liberty with reſpect to their trade 
and finances, and overburdens none above equity; and in poli- 
tical matters rewards zeal and fidelity to the country; and alſo 
in matters of juſtice ſupports the liberty and property of every 
individual. In fact thoſe acts of government which promote and 


increaſe the love of their country in the ſeveral orders of inha- 
bitants, 
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bitants, are always returned with reciprocal love: but it muſt 
be confeſſed this is not a very common thing in our days. 


When Sweden has a bad harveſt, as ſhe has no magazines, 
and cannot ſpeedily get affiſtance from foreign parts, eſpecially 
in the winter, when all her ports are frozen up, all thoſe per- 
{ons who are without houſeholds and abodes muſt be conſtrained 
to ſeek for their living in foreign parts : this is likewiſe the 
cauſe when a ſingle province labours under the ſame diſadvan- 
tages, as there is no communication between thoſe provinces 
which abound in corn, and thoſe that do not; and the loſs in 
this latter caſe is the more worthy of reproach, as one part of 
the inhabitants of this ſtate labour under a great want, whilſt 


another abounds in a ſuperfluity, for which they can find no 
vent but under great difficulties, 


The ſailors in moſt maritime ſtates are allowed to carry little 
adventures, whereby they ſometimes make certain emoluments ; 
but this is ſtrictly prohibited in Sweden; and though ſuch a 
prohibition is one of the principal motives which induces their 
ſeamen to go into the ſervice of foreign ſtates, yet they pretend 
that in their preſent ſituation they cannot remove it. Another 
thing which greatly injures the agriculture aud commerce of the 
inhabitants of this kingdom is, their running into a greater num- 
ber of branches of buſineſs than they have people to perform: 
their prelent ſtock of inhabitants are not ſufficient for cultivating 
the earth, and working their iron and copper, and yet they 
ſtrive to 29 into all the branches of manufacture; and hence it 
is that their manufactured goods cannot be brought to market 
at ſo low a price as goods of the ſame kind can be manufactured 
and ſold in other populous ſtates. . No branches of trade receive 

ſox 
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1. much encouragement in this kingdom as thoſe which tend to 
promote luxury: whenever money gets into the public circu- 
dation by any other means than by trade and induſtry, it for 
the moſt part enters firſt by the eſtabliſhments of luxury, and 
does not fall into the hands of landed men, and the cultivators 
of the earth, before it has paſſed through two or three different 
hands.; and hence it is that tradeſmen, and eſpecially thoſe who 
work on ſuch articles as are calculated for luxury, can better 
afford to pay their people than thoſe who live by the produce of 
agriculture, and will thus allure the :labouring people from the 
country to towns: beſides, a journeyman who reſides in a tate 
where the whole vent of their manufactures is confined to home 
conſumption, very ſeldom finds an opportunity to ſet up for him- 
ſelf when he has ſerved his apprenticeſhip, and therefore goes 
into foreign ſtates to be his own maſter. An imprudent and ar- 
bitrary police, which is practiſed in this country, very often pro- 
motes the emigration of the ſubje&s, although inſtituted with a 
different deſign ; as for inſtance, the laws and regulations which 
determine the preciſe number of ſervants to greater or ſmaller 
portions of land, without regarding whether there may be an 
overplus of ſervants or not, by the natural augmentation of the 
people, or by any other accidental cauſe ; ſuch overplus being 
out of place and ſervice, by other laws will be reduced to one of 
the deplorable alternatives, either of being declared vagabonds, and 
loſe their liberty, or being without a ſubſiſtence and protection 
to ſearch after both in foreign countries: the moſt ſevere of the 
old feudal laws, reſpecting theſe matters, are ſtrengthened by 
ſome modern laws ; and, at the ſame time, the whole is left in 
Juch an indetermined ſtate, that they may be greatly abuſed, ac- 
cording as the officers of the crown ſhall interpret them. 
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The laws for preventing the diviſions of lands into ſmaller porti- 
ons, and for keeping the land in large parcels for culture in com- 
mon; the many taxes which are doubly laid upon divided families 
and houſholds; and alſo the law for ſerving people in that article, 
where it declares cultivators of the ſmall parcels of lands (called 
torpare) to be vagabonds, which, as I have- already obſerved, 
is every year thundered forth from the pulpit, are deſtructive to 
the real intereſt of the kingdom, promates the emigrations of her 
inhabitants, and prevents the increaſe of families in the country, 
though the number of inhabitants may augment : 'and as theſe 
will not be able to get into ſervice in the old families, they muſt 
therefore either hide themſelves in the different provinces, or 
take refuge in foreign parts to prevent their being declared 
vagabonds by the above-mentioned laws; and by other laws 
made for recruiting the military, they are obliged to ſerve as 
ſoldiers or ſailors, from which ſervice they can never be re- 
leaſed, except they are by old age or accident rendered unfit for 
ſervice. The property of the farmers, and particularly thoſe 
who farm and cultivate the crown lands, not being ſecured by 
law, greatly promotes emigrations, and is highly injurious to the 
intereſt of the kingdom, the title to and the poſſeflion of thoſe 
lands being frequently diſputed upon the moſt frivolous pretences, 
and often in the moſt-unjuſt manner taken away from the culti- 
vator, by one who has no pretenſions to either; and the poor 
farmer finds himſelf diveſted of the property of thoſe houſes. 
which he has built, and of the lands which he has cultivated: : 
and his wife and family deprived of a place of abode and of a 
ſubſiſtence. ” Ty 


\ 


Another matter which tends greatly to diſcourage agriculture | 
in this kingdom is, the eſtimation of the farms being founded 


upon the extent of ground, and not upon the amelioration of 
them. 
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them. A portion of land which would want ſix labouring 
hands before it was eſtimated, will certainly want the full num- 
ber of thoſe labouring perſons when under cultivation: but if a 
war, emigrations, ſickneſs, or any other accidents, high taxes, 
difficulties in working the ground, or an increaſe in the works 
of luxury, diminiſh the number of working people in the coun- 
try, ſo that the cultivators of the before-mentioned portion of 
land cannot have but four labourers to cultivate it, it is clear that 
the one third part of the taxes muſt remain annually unpaid ; fo 
that the cultivator muſt at leaſt leave the tenure, and all probable 
hopes of recovering the lands of his anceſtors ; for if ſuch taxes 
and conventionary rents are not paid within three years, the 
land 1s forfeited. It 1s true that certain exemptions and 
liberties are granted to tenants in caſes of a war, or of any other 
extraordinary accident ; but theſe are by no means adequate to 
the want of working hands; and beſides theſe misfortunes are 
not the only ſources of wanting labourers in the country, 
which being greatly unſettled with reſpect to its value, and the 
produce of agriculture riſing and falling ſuddenly, and without 
a proportion to the value of other commodities, the cultivators 
of the earth can never know the juſt value of their goods, 
1o as to prevent their being indebted in the towns, and to make 
proviſion for the payment of their yearly taxes. It will be im- 
poſſible for the farmer to ſave any money when the coin riſes 
very high in its fictitious value on the one hand, and the produce 
of agriculture falls in its value on the other; and he muſt in 
time be infallibly ruined by a cauſe which he does not conceive. 


The common law is likewiſe very ſevere againſt the farmers 
and cultivators of the ground in the preſent ſtate of things; if 
one of theſe perſons happen to kill a woodcock in prohioition 

8 $4 term, 
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term, or cuts down an oak tree which is prejudicial to his corn 
land or meadows, although he may be ignorant of the common 
law on that head, he very often undergoes a corporal puniſhment. 
'The puniſhments annexed to treſpaſles of good order ſhould never 
be more than adequate to the crimes, and certainly in this caſe 
there can be no proportion between killing a woodcock or 
cutting down an oak tree, and ſcourging the body of a cul- 
tivator of the land or a tenant. 


The adminiſtration of common juſtice is very injurious to the 
farmers as well as to the trading intereſt of this kingdom ; al- 
though the laws and orders of the ſtates are very juſt and reaſon- 
able in themſelves, yet the proceedings of the law courts, from 
the wickedneſs and corruption of the judges and lawyers, are too 
prolix, and fo full of chicanery and exceptions, that the ſimple 
country people cannot poſſibly ſearch through them and find out 
all the evaſions by which a crafty adverſary will cover his 
deſigns; and as theſe judges and lawyers, from their ſcanty 
allowance, are ſo much tempted to take bribes in matters of 
moment, where a poor man has not wherewith to anſwer their 
demands he has no chance for having juſtice done him, which 
is likewiſe another cauſe why the emigrations of the poorer ſort 
of people are ſo great from this country even into other ſtates 
which are not more fertile than this. Copenhagen 1s provided 
with nearly the fame number of Swediſh workmen as with thoſe 
of the Daniſh ſtate. In Peterſbourg, Dantzic, and all the 
towns of the Baltic, Swediſh failors and working people are 
to be found in great numbers, and as well in Moſcow and all 
the large towns in Germany. At the end of the laſt war between 
France and England there were near 5000 Swediſh failors in 
the Engliſh ſervice; ; and theſe people emigrate in great numbers 
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as far as France, Spain, and Italy. In vain does Sweden attempt 
to prevent ſuch emigrations by violence; this is not to be done 
either by prohibitions or puniſhments, neither are ſuch meaſures 
reaſonable, prudent, or poſſible : it is unjuſt and unreaſonable to 
prevent a man's ſeeking the happieſt way of living in his power, 
or to confine a fellow-citizen who has not offended to any par- 
ticular ſpot. It is not prudent to check the curioſity of any 
perſon, as ſuch check will only tend to heighten it; neither is it 
poſhible for a country as extenſive as Sweden to have all her 
frontiers and ſea- coaſts watched. 


The king of Pruſſia has prohibited every perſon from going out 
of his dominions without a particular royal permiſſion, but has 
gained nothing by this regulation, not even in the time of the moſt 
profound peace; but on the contrary has very much diſcouraged 
foreigners from ſettling in his dominions. The commanders of all 
the French ports have likewiſe particular orders not to let any 
Frenchman paſs without a paſſport, and yet there is not a civi- 
lized country in the known world where there are not even great 
numbers of the manufacturing part of this nation; even the beſt 
French authors confeſs that theſe orders have not in the leaſt 
tended to diminiſh their emigrations. In the time of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, when every port and almoſt every avenue of the 
kingdom was watched to prevent the eſcape of the Hugonots, 
near 600,000 of thoſe unhappy people got off with all their 
effects. In fact, that infallible truth of ponitur cauſa, ponitur 
effectus, proves that there is no other effectual method for pre- 
venting emigrations but to remedy and alter the political cauſes 
of them, which extinguiſh the love of the native country, and 
make it more difficult to live there than in other countries. 


The 
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The chief of the foſſil productions of Sweden is iron, which 
is her ſtaple commodity, and without which the kingdom could 
not be ſupported: her exports in iron amount, one year with 
another, to 9, 225, 184 dollars filver-mint. The Swedes have like- 
wiſe ſome rich mines of copper, to the manufacturing and im- 
proving of which this government is particularly attentive; but 
they ſeem to have adopted ſome of the Spaniſh politics with 
regard to the produce of their mines, which they think to be 
inexhauſtible, and that they ſhall always find the ſame markets 
for their metals that they have at preſent; and therefore, as 
the produce has for ſome time paſt and does actually at this 
time procure them the neceſſaries of life, they neglect every 
other rational means for improving their country, although 
the produce of their copper-mines is of late years much 
diminiſhed, and many of their richeſt iron-mines are worked ſo 
deep that they cannot any longer drain them of the water. 


The one half, or thereabouts, of all the bar-iron which is 
made in this country is exported to Great Britain and Ireland; 
and if the ſeaſon happens to be a little unfavourable, or any 
accident attends their mines or forges, their merchants are ſo 
poor that they are obliged to draw upon the Britiſh merchants 
for the greateſt part of the annual exports long before one 
pound of their iron is ſhipped off; and yet notwithſtanding all 
this indulgence, and notwithſtanding Great Britain pays this 
country a very conſiderable balance of trade yearly (in the year 
1741 the imports from Sweden to Great Britain were 192, 5861. 
108. 3d. and the exports to Sweden were only 22,1661. 78.6, 
in the year 1762 the imports were 201,1601. and the exports 
only 17,5071. in the year 1765 the imports were 234,4521. 
and the exports only 49,0031.) ſo infatuated is this government 
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in her plan of policy, that on all occaſions ſhe takes every 
method to diſtreſs the merchants trading to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from whence is drawn the greateſt part of their ſpecie, 
and to encourage thoſe who are trading with France; a branch 


of commerce which drains their country yearly of a ſum of 
money equal to what they receive in the balance of their trade 


with the Britiſh dominions. 


Almoſt every ſpecies of Engliſh manufactured goods is pro- 
hibited in this kingdom, though Great Britain pays them 
| yearly ſuch a balance of trade; and beſides this diſadvantage the 
government of Sweden has laid a duty upon all the Englith ſhips 
which come there to take off their iron, from a ſuppoſition that 
they have a monopoly of that commodity, and without: con- 
ſidering that their neighbours the Ruſſians are advancing by great 
ſtrides to cut them out entirely in that branch of buſineſs, by 


the immenſe quantities of iron which they make at preſent in. 
their dominions. It will be neceſſary that J ſhould obſerve, that 


of late years they rate the value of the Swediſh bar-iron at 10l. 
per ton at the Engliſh cuſtom-houſe, and from that valuation 
calculate the ſum of the imports above-mentioned; but by the 
advanced price of that commodity in Sweden, and the duty 


which the Swedes have laid upon the Engliſh ſhips which come 
to carry off their iron, it coſts the merchant 121; 108. per ton 
in the country at an average, ſo that at leaſt one quarter part 


more ſhould be added to the imports from Sweden. 


Though ſome provinces of this kingdom are extremely well 
calculated for the growing of flax and hemp and for the feeding 


of cattle, the inhabitants import the greateſt part of the hemp 
they uſe for their cordage and the flax they uſe for their linens 


from 
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from Ruſſia and Courland : they have very little wool but whar 
they can procure from other countries; and though this king- 
dom abounds with oak they cannot tan their hides, but have the 

greateſt part of their ſhoe-leather: from England. In fact, all the 
materials which are neceſſary for the manufactures of this country 
are drawn from other ſtates, and conſequently all the manufactures 
made here mult be dearer than are thoſe of the ſame quality made 
in any other ſtate. 


The moſt common manufactures of tlie ſouthern” ſtates: of © 
Europe are ſmuggled into this country, and can be ſold near 
one hundred per cent. cheaper than they can here make goods of 
the ſame quality: but what ſtill more contributes to raiſe the 
manufactures of Sweden, and to encourage foreigners to ſmuggle 
their manufactures into this country, is the luxury, idleneſs, 
and extravagance which reign among all the claſſes of the manu- 
facturers and tradeſmen, for which the former muſt have large 
wages and the latter great profits to ſupport: the former demand 
near double the wages that the manufacturers of the ſame claſs 
have in other ſtates; and the latter muſt have from forty to 
ſixty per cent. profit upon the prime coſt of their goods or they 
will not fell them, concluding, as they imagine very rationally, . 
that it is more for their eaſe and advantage to ſell only one thouſand 
pounds worth of goods 1n one year at forty per cent. profit, than 
than to ſell four thouſand pounds worth at ten per cent. profit; 
from hence it is that there are many kinds of manufactured 
goods winch might be made and fold in this country upon very 
_reafonable terms which cannot, according to the plan of policy 
adopted by the manufacturers and ſaleſmen, be made at preſent 
and brought to market for leſs than double the price for whieh - 
foreigners can fell the ſame ſpecies and quality of manufactures; 

but: 


TW 
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but this is an object about which the government of this country 
do not concern themſelves, and many of the principal per- 
ſons in Sweden purchaſe in preference the goods which foreigners 


ſmuggle into their country. Is it poſſible therefore that this 
country can ever Houriſh by manufactures whilſt the preſent 


regulations of government are ſupported ? and yet theſe people 


ſeem to have a deſire of becoming as great and powerful as they 


were when Guſtavus Adolphus governed them, without con- 


ſidering that the great increaſe of ſpecie has quite altered the 


ſyſtem of policy in Europe ſince that time, and that they 


have greatly neglected every rational method and regulation 


which tended to bring an additional quantity of money into 


their country. 


The foreign commerce of this kingdom, as I have already 


obſerved, is very inconſiderable, and it is almoſt impoſſible ac- 
.cording to the preſent ſyſtem of politics adopted by this govern- 
ment, that it ſhould be otherwiſe. The. regulation of the ex- 


change alone, as it is conducted in this country, would be 


ſufficient to ruin the beſt eſtabliſhed commerce. 


It ſhould be obſerved that the inhabitants of Sweden have very 


little ſpecie in circulation ; large pieces of copper ſtamped and 


ſmall bank notes are their only circulating money. The balance 


of ſpecie which they receive from England and Holland is chiefly 
drawn off by France; and as the other powers from whom they 
draw a great part of their grain and other proviſions have like— 


wile a great balance againſt them, for which thoſe powers refuſe 
payment in the current paper circulation of this country, the 
Swediſh merchants are obliged to procure themielves bills of 


exchange upon England, Holland, Hambourg, &c. wherewith 
2 | .to 
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to make their payments ; and this 1s one great ſource of their 


unhappineſs. hs, 


At a time when the exchange is about fifty Swediſh copper 
dollars for a pound ſterling, a merchant, for inſtance, buys up a 
quantity of corn or any other merchandize in foreign countries, 


which he is to pay for in bills of exchange, and immediately 


ſells it out for Swediſh money, ſo as to gain, as he imagines, a 
reaſonable profit; but before he has got his bills ready to make 
his payment, the courle of exchange is ſo raiſed by the demand 
for bills, and partly by artifice, that the pound ſterling is wort! 


ſeventy, cighty, or one hundred copper dollars, and conſequently 
this merchant, ſo far from being a gainer by his contracts, be- 


comes a very conſiderable loſer, and thinks himſelf happy 


if he can prevent his bankruptcy. This is fo frequently 
the caſe in Sweden, ſcarcely a week paſting without there 


being ſome conſiderable alteration in the exchange, that mer- 
chants are greatly intimidated, not only, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, from entering into a ſpeculative commerce, but from 


entering deeply into any commerce at all. Indeed when there 
is a great balance of trade againſt any country, and when the 
means for payment of that balance becomes thus difficult and 


uncertain, the merchant will always ſtand upon a very precarious 
foundation 3 his credit will be greatly limited, and he cannot 


expect to reap thoſe advantages from commerce that another can 
whoſe credit is better eſtabliſhed. This is the caſe of the 
Swediſl: merchant 3, Who are frequently obliged to draw bills upon 
England and Holland upon ſpeculation, and conſequently muſt 


pay much above the uſual courſe of exchange for the ſame, which 


is a tax upon their foreign commerce too great for merchants of 
their ſmall capital t to bear. 


For 
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For this, and other reaſons of the like nature, the principal 
merchants of this country are fond of monopolizing the different 
branches of commerce, and of raiſing the prices of their mer- 
chandize to an unwarrantable height. Thus the different ſorts 
of their iron, their copper, and braſs wire are made monopolies 
by private perſons, who enhance the price of them to ſuch a 
degree, that the merchants of other ſtates, particularly the 
Ruſſians, can bring the ſame kinds of commodities to foreign 
markets at a much cheaper rate than thoſe of this country can 
bring theirs. 


Their trade to Portugal and Spain for ſalt, fruit, and wines 
is not much againſt them, eſpecially the former, as they barter 
their iran, fiſh, and copper in exchange for theſe articles: they 
could not ſubſiſt without great quantities of ſalt, not only for 

their ordinary conſumption, but for preſerving theirtherrings, 
with which likewiſe they carry on a conſiderable commerce to 
all parts of Europe. From the port of Gottenbourg alone they 
.export, one year with another, 150,000 barrels of herrings to 


:the different parts of Europe. 


The worſt branch of trade which they have is what they 
carry on with France, as it draws off all their ready money 
for the objects of luxury only, and takes off very little of their 
natural commodities, except a ſmall quantity of braſs wire and 
of iron. It is calculated that Sweden makes about 31, ooo ton 
of iron yearly, of which England, and in fact the Britiſh 
dominions, take off from 16 to 19,000 ton, and France only 
200 ton. Sweden takes of France a great quantity of wine, 
ilks, and a variety of other little articles of luxury. From 


Great Britain ſhe takes only a ſmall quantity of tin, lead, 
= 5 Newcaſtle 
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Newcaſtle coals, ſugar, and ſundry ſmall articles of manufacture 
which the captains of merchant ſhips ſmuggle into the kingdom. 
From Holland they receive ſpices, coffee, ſugar, and a variety 
of little articles from the Weſt-India iſlands. Their trade with 
all parts of the Baltic is againſt them, as they are obliged to 
draw from thence great quantities of grain and of all kinds of 
proviſions. 


Of late years the Swedes have eſtabliſhed an Eaſt-India com- 
pany at Gottenbourg, whence they ſend ſome fhips annually 
to China .and to the Coaſts of Coromandel and Malabar. They 
have no kinds of merchandize to ſend from Sweden to India, 
except ſome iron and copper, and thoſe articles they cannot find 
a market for in any conſiderable quantity, ſo that the greateſt 
part of their cargoes muſt be paid for in ſpecie: how far this 
branch of trade is beneficial for Sweden, where there is ſo little 
ſpecie, and where the merchants are obliged to procure filver 
at a conſiderable premium, 1s an affair that I ſhall now 
enquire into. Undoubtedly if the cargoes of the Eaſt-India 
ſhips which are landed in Sweden were for the conſumption of 
that kingdom, this branch of commerce would ſoon bring the 
inhabitants to deſtruction; but T find by the cuſtom-houſe books 
of Gottenbourg that they export Eaſt-India goods to the amount 
of 250,000l. ſterling yearly, which are ſmuggled into Scotland 
and Ireland, and entered regularly into ſeveral ports of the Baltic, 
to Hambourg and to Bremen, which is rather more than 
the prime coſt and freight of all the goods they bring from India, 
and conſequently Sweden has her own conſumption free of all 
charges; and as long as the merchants of this kingdom can find 
a market for the ſurplus of their Eaſt-India goods, this trade 
cannot be detrimental to them, but the contrary. The uniting 
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the Iſle of Man to the crown of Great Britain, where the mer- 
chants of Gottenbourg as well as thoſe of Copenhagen had con- 
ſiderable magazines of Eaſt-India goods, was a terrible loſs to 
the Swediſh and Daniſh Eaſt-India companies. 


There are few foreign merchants in Sweden; the laws of that 
kingdom are rather ſevere againſt them: no foreign merchant 
who has lived any time in Sweden can retire and carry off his. 
property with him without paying one third part of it to- 
the government, even though ſuch merchant has been naturalized 
in the kingdom. The ſame law likewiſe enacts, that the one 
third part of all the property of any foreign merchant who dies 
in Sweden ſhall be forfeited to the crown; but this law has not 
been fo beneficial to the Swedes as formidable to foreign merchants, 
eſpecially the Engliſh, who for that and other reaſons never 
think of marrying and ſettling in this kingdom ſo long as their 
affairs are in good order to return home with a competent eſtate 
and credit, the former of which they may eaſily remit by bills 
of exchange. Hence therefore, by examining and comparing 
the policy and legal regulations of Sweden relating to commerce, 
notwithſtanding their boaſted liberties, with the policy and 
regulations of other commercial nations, it will ſoon be ſeen that 
as long as the preſent regulations and plan of policy are continued 
this nation can never be brought into a flouriſhing ſtate by her 
agriculture, manufactures, or commerce, and that every attempt 
which is made towards it, before their whole political ſyſtem is 
altered, will prove abortive. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the REvEnves and R=50URcEs of this Kingdom, and her 


MILITARY FORCES by Sea and Land. 


HE ſtanding revenues of Sweden ariſe from the crown 
lands, from the cuſtoms and exciſes, from the capitation- 
tax, from the tithes before mentioned, from the filver and copper 


mines, from the proceedings at law, and other leſs conſiderable 


particulars, which are computed to amount to about 10,104,406 


dollars ſilver-mint, which in the year 1769, when the pound 


ſterling was worth about fifty-one copper dollars, was about 
594, 180 l. yearly, of which the crown lands produce above the 
one third and the cuſtoms another third. The capitation-tax is 
paid only by the farmers, each of whom, above ſixteen and 
under ſixty, pays about an Engliſh ſhilling or ſomething more 
yearly. Very near the one third of all the revenues of the 
kingdom 1s appropriated to the ſupport of the royal family, 
and the remainder to the ſupport of the civil and military 
eſtabliſhments. 


+. 
q — 


This crown has generally received a ſubſidy from France for 


above 100 years paſt, and has not a little ſuffered by it: during 


the reigns of Charles the Eleventh and Charles the Twelfth, 
Sweden was ſacrificed to the intereſt of this kingdom; and 
during the laſt war with the king of Pruſſia, for the ſake of a 
ſmall ſubſidy from France, the crown of Sweden was forced to 
contract a debt of 3, 500, ooo 1. which has ſince been conſiderably 
5 10 2 augmented, 
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augmented, ſo that at preſent this debt is become near 5, ooo, ooo l. 
a * which in ſuch a poor country as Sweden can never be paid, 
and will always be a dreadful weight upon the ſprings of govern- 


ment and upon their commercial intereſt, eſpecially as there are 


no reſources nor any extraordinary means whereby additional 
ſopplies might be raiſed in this kingdom, as the bulk of the 
people have Hah difficulty to procure the neceſſaries of life in: 
their preſent ſituation, and the greateſt number of the nobility 
could not ſupport themſelves were it not for the poſts which: 


they hold under the crown. 


T he S gained great reputation and made ebene 
conqueſts in the laſt and in the beginning of the prefent cen- 
turies; but this was not ſo much owing to their native ſtrength 
as to the foreign aſſiſtance of Germans, Scotch, and French, to 
the intrepidity of their leaders, and to the advantages which 
they had in thoſe days in point of diſcipline. 'Theſe foreigners: 
introduced the arts of war and military diſcipline into this 
nation, which in former times had only the advantage of courage 
and numbers. It is true, that in all ages they have been ad- 
dicted to war and violence, but it was in a diſorderly and 
tumultuous manner, till Guſtavus Vaſa, by the- ſuperiority of 
his own genius, arranged their troops in ſome order; Guſtavus 
Adolphus increaſed their military diſcipline, and Charles the 
Twelfth carried it to the greateſt height known in thoſe days ; 
but it has not been improved nor even their arms changed fince 
the death of that prince ; ſo that, if we except the troops of 
Poland or of Portugal, the Swedes are at preſent the worſt 
diſciplined troops in Europe, although, on the other hand, they 
are as brave and as well-formed men as any in the world, 


Charles 


Charles the Eleventh, who had had ſome experience in war 
in his youthful days, and on whom the States had conferred an 
abſolute power to put the militia into ſuch order and diſcipline 
as he ſhould think proper, made ſuch regulations in all the par- 
ticulars relating to this matter as were requiſite to bring it to- 
perfection, and which are the baſis of the regulations which 
ſubſiſt at preſent. The injunctions which he made about the 
cavalry, which the nobility and gentry were to furniſh, were ſo⸗ 
exact that it was not even in their power to put either the man 
or the horſe that was once liſted to any other employment, but 
they were to be always ready whenever they were called upon, 
with ſuch arms and equipage as the king directed: in default of 
which ſevere penalties were inflicted, and the eſtates they held 
under the crown by that ſervice ſubje& to confiſcation. The 
infantry were raiſed from among the farmers, as I have already 
obſerved, and the king's commiſſion diſtributed the infantry of 
each province proportionably to the number of farms, each of 
which to the value of about ſixty pounds a year, not being ap- 
propriated to the officers or to their peculiar ſervices, was 
charged with one foot ſoldier, who received from the farmer 
diet, lodgings, common cloaths, and about twenty ſhillings a 
year in money, or otherwiſe a ſmall wooden houſe was built for 
him at the farmer's charge, who alſo furniſhed him with as 
much hay as would keep a cow in winter and paſturage in 
ſummer, and plowed and ſowed for him ſuch a parcel of ground 
as would afford him bread; the married ſoldiers generally ac- 
cepted the latter condition, the unmarried ones took up their 
abode with the farmer, but they were not bound to do him any 
{ſervice without money; and when once they took the farmer's 


wages, and were at the ſame time liſted in the king's ſervice, they 
Were. 
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were obliged to ſerve as long as they were able, and if they 


deſerted they were generally puniſhed with death. 


This inſtitution has always been very burthenſome to the 
farmers, who are poor, and who have frequently been at a 
great charge to hire men (Who have often coſt twenty pounds 
each) which they are obliged to do whenever their reſpective 
ſoldiers die. In peaceable times this charge is not ſo heavy as in 
times of war, when men are unwilling to ſerve and recruits 
more frequently wanted. ODS 


All the common provincial ſoldiers are thus provided for at 


the country's charge, but all the officers, both of cavalry and of 


infantry, are maintained by the crown. Charles the Eleventh 
appropriated a certain part of the croven lands for that purpoſe; 
every officer has a convenient houſe and a competent portion of 
land to live upon, ſituated in that part of the country where the 
regiment he belongs to is quartered, together with the rents of 
as many other crown farms as will make up his pay, and which 
are punctually paid either in money, corn, or ſuch other com- 
modities as they are in want of. A colonel of foot has of the 
rents of theſe lands about 2001. a year, and the reſt of the officers 
proportionably ; ſo that all the officers of a foot regiment coſt 
about 25001. a year. What charge the cloathing of the common 
ſoldiers once in -two-or three years, their arms, and ſuch other 
neceſſaries, may-put the king to cannot be ſo catrly computed. The 


provincial regiments which I ſaw, appeared to have the ſame arms 
that were uſed in the reign of Charles the Twelfth, and conſe- 


quently the expence of arms cannot be very extraordinary. 
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The officers of horſe are provided for much in the ſame 
manner, with only an additional allowance for their horſes. All 

the civil officers who reſide in the country have farms annexed 

to their reſpective employments for the payment of their ſalaries 

in the ſame manner as the militia. The laws which are made 

for maintaining this conſtitution appear to be very exact and 

particular, and provide with great caution that neither the farmer 

ſhall be oppreſſed, nor the lands and houſes ruined; ſor which 

reaſon all ſuch crown farms are viſited yearly, and the poſſeſſor 

compelled to make ſuch repairs as are found needful; and every 
officer upon his firſt coming to ſuch an eſtate ſubſcribes an in-- 
ventory of it, ſo that when he is advanced he cannot take 
poſſeſſion of another charge till he has put that eſtate into as j 
good a condition as when he found it; and in caſe of death his | fl 
heirs cannot inherit his effects till that is done. But there are 5 If 
great abuſes often made of theſe juſt regulations; and through  _ 4 
the corruption and partiality of the civil magiſtrates the farmers 
are often oppreſſed and injured. 


In the time of peace all crimes and treſpaſſes committed by I 
the ſoldiery fall under the cognizance of the civil magiſtrates, 
who. have the fame authority over. them as over the reſt of the 
king's ſubjects, except when they are encamped, or in garriſon, 
or upon their march, in which caſes, as alſo in all matters that 
relate ſolely to their profeſſion, they are tried by a council of | 
war, and their officers have juriſdiction over. them, without 
whoſe leave a private ſoldier is not permitted to lodge out of 
bg quarters, nor to be abſent a day from the pariſh he belongs 

the inferior officers cannot be abſent from their charge but 
55 the permiſſion of their colonel; nor captains, and thoſe 


above them, without the King's leave. Tq keep them in proper 
diſcipline, 
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this eſtabliſhment, but are Paid! in money. 


there is one general hoſpital, which has a good fund; and 


100 crowns, and others in proportion. Beſides the arms that 
are in the hands of the militia, there is a magazine at Stock- 
holm and another at the caſtle of Jenedping towards the 


train of artillery always ready in the caſtle of Jeneoping, which 


becauſe, as I have already obſerved, this kingdom is ſo fortified 
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diſcipline, each company meets and is exerciſed once a month, 
and every regiment once or twice a year; at theſe times only 
they wear the king's cloaths, which at their return are generally 
laid up in the churches. In the time of war they are governed 3 
by the articles of war, and tried by courts martial under the 
inſtructions of the auditors general and other officers concerned 
in the adminiſtration of juſtice. The troops which are in 
Stralſund, and in that part of Pomerania which ſtill appertains 
to Sweden, and alſo the regiment of foot guards, are not under 


The whole body of the king of Sweden s forces at preſent 
conſiſts in the eſtabliſhed militia in Sweden and in F inland, which 3 
are about 38, ooo men, together with about 4000 regular troops 
in Pomerania, and the regiment of foot guards, which 1s 2000 
men. Above the ordinary eſtabliſhment the king and the ſtates 
have annexed to each regiment ſeveral ſupernumerary farms to 
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anſwer any extraordinary accidents, and to furniſh a ſubſiſtence 


for ſuch officers as are .paſt ſervice. For the common ſoldiers, 
whom age or wounds have rendered unfit for military ſervice, 


beſides that every officer who is advanced pays a ſum of money 
to it proportionably to the poſt he riſes to: a colonel pays 


borders of Denmark ; and theſe, as occaſion ſerves, are furniſhed 
from a conſiderable iron-work at Orebrow. There is like wiſe a 


is the only inland fortreſs of any conſequence in Sweden 
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by nature, and ſo full of paſſes, where a handful of men may 
defend themſelves againſt a great army, that it would be neceſ- 


ſary to build fortifications therein. On the borders of Norway, 
| beſides ſome ſmall forts which defend the paſſages over the 


mountains, there 1s the caſtle of Bahunz, fituated upon a rock 


in the midſt of a deep river, but overlooked by the rocks near it. 


The city of Gottenburgh was likewiſe intended for a fortification, 
but it is wholly commanded by the neighbouring hills. The 
town of Marſtrand and the caſtle of Elfsburgh are places of 
defence near the ſea; on the ſide towards Denmark are Halmſtad, 
Wareburg, Landſcrona, and Malmo, which are places of ſome 
defence. Upon and near the Baltic ſhore are Carlſcrona, Calmar, 
and Chriſtianſtadt, with two ſmall forts at the entrance of the 
river leading to Stockholm. The northern parts of Sweden are 
covered with Lapland; the borders of Finland, towards Ruſſia, 
with vaſt woods and morafles, and in ſome parts with caſtles 
and forts to defend the paſſages. 


The naval forces of Sweden, which heretofore made a good 
figure againſt their enemies, are now in a very poor and debili- 
tated ſtate, When I was at Carlſcrona, in the year 1770, the 
place where their flect is ſtationed, and where are the dockyards, 
ſtorehouſes, and all the materials they have for the uſe of their 


marine, I was amazed to ſee the maritime force of this ſtate in 


ſuch a ſituation : about twenty old ſhips of the line, the one 
half of which were rotten and unfit for ſea, and teu or eleven 
frigates and ſloops of war, almoſt in the ſame ſituation, compoſed 
their whole navy. Their ſtorehouſes were almoſt empty, and 
all the officers and men of their dockyards complaining of being 
greatly in arrears with reſpe& to their pay. It is true they Mill 


keep up the form of a marine eſtabliſhment, the officers of 
which are ſupported much in the ſame manner as the officers of 
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the militia are, and the men are raiſed from among the farmers: 
to reeruit the body of ſeamen, as hath been already obſerved: 
but as they have been for ſome time paſt without action, there 
is at preſent little more than the form. The port of Carlſcrona 
is defended by ſeveral batteries of cannon, and is ſuppoſed, in 


this country, to be a place of great ſtrength ; but four Engliſh 


ſeventy or eighty gun ſhips would ſoon filence all theſe batteries, 
if they were to be attacked by them, and then the place could not- 
reſiſt two days. 


The ſeamen who are deſtined for the ſervice of this fleet are 
of two orders, much like thoſe of Denmark; one order of 


which receive pay, and is always ready not only to man the ſhips 


of war, but to furniſh workmen 1n the dockyards, and for equip- 
ping the fleet : when they are at land they receive ten ſhillings 
ſterling every month, and a certain quantity of proviſions; when 
they are working in the dockyards they have likewiſe lodgings 
prepared for them, otherwiſe they are lodged at the farmers: 
houſes. The other order are thoſe out of whom this corps are 


recruited ; they receive no pay but when they are actually em- 
ployed. The captain and officers of their men of war have fixed 


ſalaries, nearly upon the ſame footing with thoſe of the militia. 
The Swediſh ſhips of war are much better conſtructed than are 
thoſe of Denmark, but ſtill they are rather too ſhort and too 
high above the water: they carry the ſame number of men in 


proportion to their number of guns that the Engliſh ſhips of war 


carry. All the officers and ſeamen who belong to the fleet, as 
well as all thoſe who work in the dockyards, are under the juriſ- 
diction of a court-martial, and are judged according to the ma- 
rine laws eſtabliſhed by Charles the Eleventh, in all caſes both 
civil and criminal: when this court is to give ſentence, and to 
condemn a ſeaman to a capital puniſhment, or to deprive an 

officer 
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officer of his employment, there is an appeal from it, in eri- 
minal caſes, to the auditor- general of the marine; and 1 in civil 
caſes, to the nn courts. 


When t the fleet is at ſea, the captain of every ſhip abſolutely 
commands all the officers and men who ſail with him: he and 
his officers form a court martial, and judge all the ſeamen who 
are under their command; but the ſentences muſt be approved 
by the admiral before they can be carried into execution; and if 
they ſentence the criminal to be puniſhed capitally, the execution 
muſt be deferred till it be approved. by the king. 


1 | In caſe of a war, the military regulations which are made in 
3 this kingdom are well calculated for the defence of the country ; 
but Sweden is by no means in a ſituation to carr y on a war 
offenſively without a very great ſubſidy from ſome foreign court; 
and even in that caſe, conſidering the wretched ſituation of their 
marine, and their being fo much behind hand in the modern 
military diſcipline, they would make but a very indifferent figure | 
againſt many of their neighbours. In the laſt general war they | 


i 


received a conſiderable ſubſidy from France to declare war againſt 
the king of Pruſſia, and they engaged themſelves to attack this 
prince with a conſiderable body of forces in Pomerania. It is true 

they collected an army of 10, ooo men to act offenſively in Pruſ- [ 
ſian Pomerania, and in the marches of Brandenbourg. But Fre- | 
deric, who had ſeldom more than 3000 men to ſpare from other 

ſervices, always kept them back with this little corps, and ſome- 
times forced them to retire under the cannon of Stralſund, 


Guſtavus Adolphus, or Charles the Twelfth, would have made 
this little army more formidable to the Pruffians than either the 
army of France or of Ruſlia ; however this force in four or five 

4P 2 years 
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years time, notwithſtanding the French ſubfidy, involved the Swe- 
difh government ſo much in debt, that, conſidering the ſmalt- 


neſs of their public revenue, and their having no reſources, it 

will be a long time before they will be in a ſituation to pay it 
off, and to retrieve their affairs. Nothing but the ceconomy of 
the chiefs of the cap- party, if they had the adminiftration of af- 
fairs, could bring the finances of this kingdom at prefent into 
any tolerable order. But ſince the late revolution in the govern- 
ment, and ſince the direction of the public affairs is changed 
into another channel, I fear it will be ſome time before Sweden 
will be in a ſituation to enter again into an offenſive war with 


any tolerable proſpect of ſucceſs. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Cauſes of the various REVOLUTIONS which have boppened | 
in this Kingdom. 


HOEVER peruſes the preceding brief hiſtory of 
the riſe and progreſs of this ancient government, will 
clearly perceive not only that it has paſſed through a great variety 
of revolutions, but alſo that the cauſe of thoſe revolutions have 
always been, what I have often before advanced, either that the 
prince or governor attempted to govern contrary to the natural 
intereſts and diſpoſitions of the bulk of the people, whilſt they 
had the power in their hands to aſſert their rights; or that the 

people, by falling into divifions among themſelves, gave the 
prince the opportunity by joining one party to cruſh the whole, 
and to form the government as he thought proper, 


The | 
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The ancient hiſtory of this monarchy is filled with examples 
which tend to verify this doctrine; but as the government was 
not regularly formed before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, I ſhall confine myſelf only to ſuch examples as have hap- 
pened ſince that zra, of which we have more particular hiſto- 
ries: the ancient inhabitants of this kingdom, like thoſe of Den- 
mark, from the foundation of their monarchy, had always elected 
ſuch perſons to be their kings as they ſuppoſed were the moſt 


capable and moſt worthy to hold the reins of government, giving 


the preference however to one of the royal family who had laſt oc- 


cupied the throne, except they had ſome particular diflike to that 
family. But before the new elected king was crowned, and in- 
veſted with the royal authority, he was obliged to fign a capitu- 


lation, and to promiſe that he would govern according to the 


laws then exiſting, and ſupport the. rights and privileges of the 
different orders of the people; and in caſe: that he deviated from 
this rule, he diſcharged his people from the oath of allegiance 
which they had ſworn to him, and gave them liberty to take 


their meaſures accordingly. Originally the rights and privileges 


of every order of the people were included in theſe capitulations, 


or covenants, between the king and his ſubjects; but afterwards 
the nobility aſſumed a prerogative ver their fellow ſubjects, and 
repeatedly formed the King's capitulation in ſuch a manner, with- 
out the conſent of the people, as they were continually about 


the king's perſon, that he was obliged to ſupport them in many 


of their prerogatives, and as the bulk of the people were not 


acquainted with the nature of thoſe acts, and for want of having 
proper leaders, were not in a ſituation to oppreſs them by vio- 


tence, it was pretended that, after a certain time, theſe royal 


conceſſions acquired the force of laws, although nothing was 


more contrary to the ancient Gothic conſtitution of. the kingdom. 
When the Roman Catholic clergy were inveſted, by the power 


of- 
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of the crown, with particular privileges and prerogatives, thoſe 
peſts of ſociety, under the maſk or religion, took advantage of 
the ignorance and bigotry. of thoſe dark ages, accumulated to 
themſelves the greateſt part of the riches of the ſtate, ſoon be- 
came the rivals of the nobility, and at length, ſtill under the 
maſk of religion, carried their tyranny, oppreſſion, | and avarice 
to ſuch a height, that they derne a ſcandal to all civilized go- 
vernment. 


The people had now two ondery of tyrants to ſupport ; ; Fry 
the power of the crown was ſo much limited, and the preroga- 
tives of the nobles and clergy ſo much increaſed, by the conceſ- 
ſions of many of their kings, that the government became more 
ariſtocratical than monarchical; the people were in a ſtate of ſla- 
very and dependence upon thoſe orders, and the king was only 
the inſtrument to execute the reſolutions of a few individuals : 
a government ſo circumſtanced could never be kept in a tranquil 
ſtate, but muſt continually be ſubject to thoſe outrages and revo- 
lutions which will always be the conſequences of tyranny and 
oppreſſion. | = 


Magnus Smeck, who reigned in Sweden about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, having cauſed his ſon Haquin to be 
elected king of Norway, and married him to Margaret daughter 
of Valdemar the Fourth king of Denmark, and thereby ſecured 
the friendſhip and alliance of theſe two kingdoms, formed the 
reſolution to make himſelf abſolute in Sweden, and to aboliſh 
entirely the ſenate of this kingdom: but the Swedes having diſ- 
covered his deſigns, immediately took up arms againſt Magnus, 
and although he was powerfully aſſiſted by his ſon, and his ally 
the king of Denmark, the Swedes alone defeated all the forces 


of thoſe three kings; and at length drove Magnus out of Sweden, 
3 aud 
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and immediately elected a new king, which they regarded as 
the — rut of their victory. 


Their new elected king was prince Albert, ſecond ſon of the 
duke of Mecklenburg, nephew to Magnus; and though he 
owed the crown to the good-will of the Swedes, who would not 
ſuffer an abſolute dominion, he immediately applied himſelf to 
procure an abſolute authority. The ſenate was odious to him, 
but the recent example of his predeceſſor prevented him from 
endeavouring to aboliſh it, and he had no hopes of gaining over 
the rich and powerful lords by preſents, who regarded them- 
ſelves rather as guardians than as counfellors of the king. How- 
ever Albert, to balance their authority, called into his court ſe- 
veral princes of his family, and many German lords and officers, 
to whom he entruſted the command of his forces, and of the 
principal fortreſſes in the kingdom; he even made ſome of his 
German friends ſenators of Sweden, which was againſt the fun- 
damental laws of the ſtate ; and under different pretences brought 
a conſiderable number of foreign troops into the kingdom, who 
made themfelves extremely odious to his ſubjects; he afterwards 
laid new taxes upon the people for the ſupport of thefe troops; 
and by taking ſome other meaſures of this nature, which were 
meant to eſtabliſh his authority, though contrary to the laws of the 
ſtate, he made the Swedes jealous of their privileges; and find- 
ing themſelves oppreſſed by the perfon whom they had juſt be- 
fore raiſed to the throne, they reſolved to depoſe him as they had' 
done his predeceſſor; which, by the aſſiſtance of Margaret of 
Valdemar, they ſoon "after effected, and taught this unhappy 
prince, as well as his predeceſſor, that no king who is raiſed to 
the throne by a contract with his ſubjects, has a right to diſ- 
penſe with that contract, as his power and authority is gg: d 
upon that alone; and as ſoon as he breaks any part of it 


ſu 


} 
i 
| 


ſubjects are not obliged to regard the remainder ; and that no 


king can be ſure of a peaceable and happy reign who attempts 


to govern contrary to the intereſt and inclination of the bulk of 
his ſubjects. 


The depoſition of Albert, and the advancement of Eric to the 
crown of Sweden, through the intereſt of Margaret of Valdemar, 
made a great change in the Swediſh -government, as hath been 
already obſerved. "The political meaſures of Margaret had pro- 
cured her a great aſcendancy over the Swedes, whoſe turbulent 
diſpoſition ſhe kept within bounds as long as ſhe lived. But 
Eric no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſovereign of the three kingdoms, 
than he thought his power placed him above all laws, and that 
he might trample under foot the rights and privileges of theſe 


nations; he treated the Danes and the N orwegians in the ſame 


manner that he treated the Swedes, and pretended to reign in 
the moſt abſolate and deſpotic manner, without any regard 
for the inhabitants of thoſe kingdoms, who would willingly be 
his ſubje&s, but would not ſuffer themſelves to be treated as ſlaves. 


The conduct of Eric ſoon made him extremely odious, ſo that 


his three kingdoms revolced againſt him, and forced him to quit 
the government; and if he had any reflection at all, he muſt 
have been convinced alſo of the truth of the propoſition that I 
have before laid down ; namely, that whenever a prince attempts 
to govern contrary to the inclination and intereſt of his ſubjects, 
and to treat them with rigour, if they have any force left to 
defend themſelves, his government will ſoon have an end, as 
ſuch a government is contrary to the ends of human ſociety. 


The depofition of Eric made way for Charles Canuteſon to 
the crown of Sweden, who had immediately a party formed 


nd him in this kingdom by the Roman Catholic clergy, 
becauſe 
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becauſe he attempted to reunite to the crown ſeveral lands and 
prerogatives which this body of men had moſt unjuſtly uſurped. 


Not content with having treated this prince as a heretic, be- 


cauſe he had re-afſumed his own property, and with excommu- 


-nicating him after a ſolemn maſs at Upſal, they ſent a deputa- 
tion to the king of Denmark to offer him the crown, and pro- 


miſed to receive him into their towns and fortreſſes as their ſove- 
reign ; and when the archbiſhop of Upſal heard that the king 
of Denmark was upon the frontiers of the kingdom with an army, 
he laid down all his church ornaments, which he now regarded 
as trivial things, cloathed himſelf in military armour, and put 
himſelf at the head of an army to dethrone his lawful king, who 
had done him no injuſtice : all the other biſhops followed his ex- 
ample, and ſoon made their country a theatre of war. The 


conduct of theſe chriſtian biſhops was mightily approved by 


the Court of Rome, and by the repreſentative of St. Peter; but 
certainly if that good apoſtle, who taught obedience to magiſ- 
trates, had been upon earth, he would have given both the 
Roman and the Swediſh biſhops a ſevere reprimand, and told 


them what St. Paul told the Jewiſh high prieſt ; God ſhall 
ſmite ye, you whited walls, do you pretend to be the chiefs of 


a religion which teacheth peace and love to all mankind, when 
you are the means of ſpreading fire and ſword among your 
fellow citizens? 


However theſe paſtors of the chriſtian church had ſuch credit 
among the deluded multitude of thoſe days, that after the king- 
dom was almoſt deſtroyed by a ſcene of war and bloodfhed, 
Canuteſon was dethroned ; and taught that uſeful leſſon which 
all princes ſhould be taught, before things are carried to this ex- 
tremity, that their government can never be happy and dura- 

Vor. I. 4Q ble, 
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ble, either when it is contrary to the fundamental laws of their 
reſpective ſtates, or contrary to the intereſts and inclinations of 
a powerful party of their ſubjects, whilſt they are in a Ltuatian 0 


to repel force by force. 


Chriſtian the Second, when 15 0 came to the crown of Sweden, 
feemed to have at leaſt ſome part of this maxim in view when 
he formed the reſolution to deſtroy all the principal perſons of 
Sweden, who were in a ſituation to oppoſe him; but the con- 

duct of this tyrant, and of the pope, who approved of the 
maſſacre in Sweden, and made the Chriſtian religion ſubſervient 
to this diabolical deſign, was fo flagrant an enormity againſt 
humanity and againſt all the laws of God and nature, that they 
could expect nothing but the effects of the divine vengeance, as a 
reward for their bloody deeds: the wretched Dane was after- 
wards held forth as a ſpectacle to ſhew mankind, that though 
ſuch acts of inhumanity may go unpuniſhed for a little while, 
they are too crying againſt the order of nature to eſcape an ex- 

emplary puniſhment even in this world: if the conduct of Chriſ- 

tian had not brought on an immediate revolution in Sweden, 

we muſt undoubtedly have concluded that the Swedes had loſt 

all ſentiments of humanity, with their liberties and privileges, 

and that they were only proper to be made hewers of wood, and 

drawers of water. 


The revolution which happened in the reign of Charles the 
Eleventh was occaſioned by a different means: it is true, it was 
not the prince who now governed againſt the intereſts and incli- 
nations of the bulk of his ſubjects; but it was in the ſenate 
compoled of the principal ſervants of the public, where all the 


abuſes were committed, which made the people defire to have 
7 ſome 


Wins Grits in the form of government; ang "A Bug al ilk” 
miniſters had art enough to turn this turbulent diſpoſition of the 
people to their advantage. If the nobility and the ſtates had 
foreſeen the ſteps that this prince and his miniſters were ahgut 

to take, certainly they would have been more upon their guard, 1 
and not have ſo ſhamefully given up all their rights and privi- 
leges, and ſuffered nen to be reduced to beggary, as _ | 


afterwards were. 


After the death of Charles the Twelfth, when it was too late, 
the kingdom being then in the greateſt miſery, and ſurrounded 
with enemies, they thought of remedying the evil; but no ſooner 
had they eſtabliſhed a new form of government, which ſecured 
them all the privileges and prerogatives they could reaſonably - 
wiſh to have, than they immediately formed themſelves again 
into parties, and if they had had then an enterprizing prince 
upon the throne, who would take advantage of their diviſions 
and animoſities, he might eaſily have reduced the government to 
the ſame ſtate it was in during the reigns of Charles the Eleventh 


and of Charles the Twelfth. 


If the W which were taken during the late reign, by 
the king's friends and the French party, had been properly con- 
ducted, they might eaſily have gained their point, becauſe the 
leaders of the cap- party, though I am convinced they meant 
well to the nation, were by no means: calculated to be at the 
head of government affairs: but their conduct at the beginning 
of the preſent reign cannot be juſtified, if we conſider them either 
as patriots or as prudent men. Their keeping the diet fo long 
ſitting, and putting their conſtituents to ſuch an enormous ex- 


pence to ſupport their repreſentatives; ; and their endeavouring to 
limit 
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he e to govern ariſtocratically, whilſt 0 had A 
Ning crowned; and their ſuffering themſelves to be ſurprized in 
the manner they were, when they knew the diſpoſition of the 
king and of the court towards them, and the enterprizing genius 
of the former, who was ambitious of doing ſomething which he 


thought was worthy the name of Guſtavus, clearly ſhew 2 


ducting the affairs of the, kingdom. The preſent king and 
his friends took advantage of their errors, and eaſily effected 
the late revolution; whether Guſtavus Vaſa, or Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, after having ſolemnly and repeatedly ſworn to. ſupport the 
government as they found it, would have immediately entered 
upon ſuch a ſcheme or not, I ſhall leave to my readers, who 
have ſtudied their charaQers, to determine; and ſhall finiſh 
this chapter with obſerving, that although by the preſent form 
of government eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, it appears that the 
power of the crown is extremely limited in proportion to what it 
is in many other limited monarchies, yet from the poverty of a 
great number of their nobility and gentry, and from their being 
dependent on. the crown for ſubſiſtence, as the king has now the 
prerogative. of naming almoſt all the officers of the ſtate, both 
civil and military, without the conſent of the ſenate, they will 
be ſo: far. dependent upon him for ſupport, that their diets will 
only be called for form's ſake, becauſe no perſon dare attempt 


0 oppoſe. any thing which the king propoſes. 
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that they had neither judgment nor prudence proper for con- 6s 


